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SFJEECHE 


OF THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


February 11, 1788. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ELIJAH IMPEV. 

The order of the day^ for the hottse to resolve itself info a coinmiltcc 
to hear witnesses on charges exhibited against Sir' JEVtjah Iinpcy^ 
having been read. Sir GUbert Elliot moved— That Mr, Fan-er, 
a member of the house, be examined in his place.P Mr. Farrcr 
said, he felt no objection to be examined, 2 )rovidcd it tvas at the dc- 
sire of both parlies and of the committee, but that he would, on no 
account, consent to be considered as the ivit7icss cithci' of the accnsci'c 
or of the accused. It joas then proposed to call Sir Elijah to the 
bai', and ash whether he had any objeclion to having Mr, Fairer 
examined; but 

Mb . Sheridan observed, that if such a measure 
Avas adopted, it would put the house into a most 
embarrassing situation, as it would be difficult for 
them to proceed, in case Sir Elijah Impey should 
refuse to consent. Mr. Sheridan added, that the 
honorable gentleman had already informed the 
committee that he had it in his power to throw 
more light upon the subject of the first charge, than 
any man living j and if it was declared to be the 
sense of that committee, he had no objection,, he 
would therefore move to declare that it was the sense 
of that committee that Mr. Farrer be examined. 
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'The motion was carried, — Mr. Farrer then proceeded to give his 
evidence, and began a regular detail of all the circumstances of 
Nundcoma7''s case, tracing them from the first time of their agita- 
tion, before Sir Elijah Impey's arrival in India, down to the ar^ 
raignment of Nnndcomar, on an indictment for perjury in the Su~ 
preme Court of Judicature. In the early part of the narration, Mr. 
Farrer stated that he had in his hand a warrant, on the bach of 
which was written, by an attorney, an account of the conversation of 
the judges, upon application to them to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus to Isundcomar. Mr. Farrer said, the gentleman luho wrote 
the account teas gone to India, but that he knew it to be his hand- 
writing. Having said this, he read the account, and it was taken 
down by the clerk at the table. Mr. John Scott then rose, and 
seriously declared his conviction that this former objection teas right, 
and that the witness ought not to have been saiffered to give his testi- 
mony in any other way but in answer to such questions as might 
have been put to him. Mr. Scott declared the paper just readwould 
not have been received in any court in the kingdom, since it was not 
evidence, hut a mere hearsay account of a conversation '. Mr. Scott 
enlarged upon the established laiu of evidence, and upon the necessity 
of strictly adhering to it in all proceedings in any sort leading to 
a judicial determination. This gave rise to various remarks concern- 
ing the nature of the proceeding upon which the committee were 
then engaged. Mr. Fox maintained that the paper just read was a 
proper paper to be upon the table, considering the nature of the pre- 
sent proceeding ; and declared it was not a proceeding at all anala- 
gous to any legal measures in the courts of Westmmsta' Hall; nor 
was the hoxise at all bound by the rules of legal evidencee. He also 
observed, that he felt it impossible to speak of lawyers in the highest 
terms of praise, when he saw them coming down in a body, to puzzle 
and confound the members of that house, by advancing rules of law 
practice, in cases where they did not apply ; and he reminded the 
committee that the hottse had, on various occasions, exerted its autho- 
rity, and even gone so far as to punish the judges by impeaching 
them for misconstructio7i of the laws of the land, Mr, iBeai'CJ'oft 
observed, that he could not avoid expressing his astonishment at the 
illiberal obloquy with ivhichthe right honourable gentleman opposite 
to him had treated a whole profession. He added, that if he was to 
lay his finger upon the particular point that had raised the practice 
of law in t/iis countiy so high in the estimation of all the world, it 
would be upon the law of evidence. He took notice of Mr. Fox 
having said he was bred in that house, a?id declared, if his late 
speech was to be taken as a proof of that h’eeding, he desired no 
more of it. He Jiext entered into a justification of the gentlemen of 
his professmi from the charge of being actuated, on the present occa- 
sion, by an espi'it du corps. Was it, he said, tobe wondered at that 
laivyei's should appear anxious to attend the agitation of a chaige 
against a lawyer of long standing, and unsullied chai'acter ; and 
that charge as black a one as ever was imputed to any man, or even 
any lawyer? ..... 
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Mr. Sheridan remarked, that the honorable and 
learned g-entleman, ^ perceived, was desirous of 
not only teaching that house the law, but breeding, 
and he wished still farther to teach them -French. 
He could not but admire the comical sort of argu- 
ment which the honorable and learned gentleman 
had used in justification of his profession. He had 
said every thing handsome of them, and followed 
his encomium, by adding, whimsically, that the 
charge against Sir Elijah Iinpey was as black as 
could be brought against any man ; nay, against 
any lawyer. Mr. Sheridan declared that he could 
not pass over in silence the reflections on his right 
honorable friend (by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Mr. Bearcroft) for a speech, which, he 
thought, did his right honorable friend infinite 
honor.' He was sure his right honorable friend had 
meant nothing personal ; but was it to be wondered 
at, if, in his zeal to defend the privileges of that 
house, he should reprobate the attempt to mix the 
practice of the law courts in their proceedings, to 
which they were utterly inapplicable ? The paper 
in question Mr. Sheridan declared to be, in the true 
sense of the Words, good evidence; for what was 
good evidence, but that which was applicable to the 
end to which it was applied, and which the court, 
before whom it was exhibited, was competent to 
receive. Different courts, it was Well known, had 
different powers ; and w'hat would be evidence in 
one court, would not be evidence in another. Thus, 
what was evidence in the Court of Chancery, would 
not be evidence in the Court of King’s Bench, nor 
would that testimony that was good evidence on a 
trial for felony be admissible on a trial for high trea;- 
son. Mr. Sheridan took notice that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had, with all that vronderful 
power of words for which he was . so celebrated, 
pronounced a swelling panegyric on the honorable 
and learned gentleman near him (Major Scott), but 
he had given his argument and his conviction to his 

B 2 " 
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bf the constitution of a free people. He admitted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
the object of the declaratory bill fully and fairly; 
but it was a bill, the principle of which he denied 
to be founded on the bill of the year 1784; and if 
it was not proved to be clearly so, it was impossible 
that the house could agree to adopt it as a law ex- 
planatory of the powers of that bill. If the Board 
of Control wished to grasp at new powers and new 
patronage, why did they not come forward with a 
new bill ? But they did not dare to meet the ques- 
tion openly and fairly ; well knowing that it would 
have exposed them to all the calumny which they 
themselves had so liberally bestowed on the vio- 
lators of chartered rights j The board had wisely 
adopted a mercantile idea in suifering the company 
to deliver up their rights and privileges by instal- 
ment. 

But the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
had, with his usual plausibility, declared, that they 
wished to be armed with no powers that were not 
subject to the control of parliament; What did 
this declaration amount to ? They only wished to 
have the military patronage of India in their hands, 
under the control of parliament ! — Control was, in- 
deed, a word not in very good repute at present ; 
—but to talk of the control of parliament over an 
army which was not paid by parliament, was too 
ridiculous to need any comment; — and yet such was 
the controlling power which the right honorable 
gentleman had desired might be set over him. Un- 
doubtedly, if he had spoken of the army on the 
British establishment, he would have been war- 
ranted in saying that it was subject to the control 
of parliament, because the king had no other means 
of paying that army but by coming to parliament 
for the money. Here the case was widely different, 
for the regiments now proposed to be sent to India 
were to be paid, not by parliament, but by the 
territorial revenues of the East India Company* 
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But "wlmt was still more extraordinary (and lie 
desired tlie house to attend to it) by the last clause 
of the act it ^yas declared to be in the power of the 
commissioners for manag-ing- the atfairs of India, 
to send as many troops as they miglit think neces- 
sary for tlie security of our possessions in that quar- 
ter of the globe. The clause was worded in the 
most unqualified terms; they might even send to 
India an army of ten thousand Hanoverians, or 
any number of mercenaries collected, as the Earl 
of Chatham emphatically said, from the shambles 
of Germany, thus giving to the executive govern- 
ment the monstrous and unheard-of patronage of a 
foreign army not paid by parliament. He desired 
gentlemen to pause before they came to a vote on a 
question pregnant with such danger to the state. 

He confessed that he was not a little surprised to 
find a renewal of invectives against the bill brought 
forward by his right honorable friend (Mr. Fox.) 
Considering the strong measures which the present 
bill goes to embrace, he rather expected to have 
found the severity of some gentlemen softened into 
phrases more conciliatory. He remembered that an 
honorable gentleman had once compared the India 
board constituted by that bill, to seven doctors and 
eight apothecaries administering to the health of 
one poor patient — ^but their prescriptions were more 
palatable than the dose now mixing by the learned 
doctor of control, who, in the true spirit of quackery, 
desires his patient to take it; that he has no occa- 
sion to confine himself at home, but that he may 
safely go about his business as usual. This sove- 
reign remed}', he said, would no doubt soon be 
adventured under the popular name of “ Scots pills 
for all ^ sorts of oriental disorders.” Mr. Sheridan 
then took a comparative view of the merits of the 
tw'o India bills, in which he paid a compliment to 
the manly and decided conduct of Mr. Fox, in op- 
position to the crooked policy which had led to the 
discussion of the question then before the house. It 
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•was very remarkable that when the rig-ht honorable 
gentleman introduced his bill, he prefaced it with a 
speech, declaring that it had been fully explained 
to the directors, and that they approved of it. This 
he now was inclined to doubt, otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the declaratory bill. But 
perfection was not the lot of humanity. This was 
the seventh perfect system which had been intro- 
duced for the good government of India, and still 
there was much to do. 

Mr; Sheridan here read the titles of the various 
acts which have from time to time been introduced 
by Mr. Dundas, and as often repealed, altered, or; 
amended ; one of which was “ an act to obviate all 
doubts which have arisen, or may in future arise, ■ 
respecting the government of India.” 

. He then proceeded to animadvert on the inter- 
ference, of the Board of Control with the patronage 
of the company, not only in the civil and military, 
but in their commercial concerns ; and read extracts 
from their correspondence in support of his asser- 
tion. He compared the Board of Control, the 
Court of Directors, and the body of proprietors, 
to the Dramatis Pei'sonce Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
vand concluded with an appeal to the feelings of the 
house on the situation of the officers of the East- 
India Company, who, if the present bill should 
pass into a law, would suffer degradation and dis- 
grace, not only in their own opinion, but in the eyes 
of those whom they had often led on to victory. 

The hotise divided I ayes (that the speaka' leave the chair ) 182; 
noesl25. The house then went into d committee, and Mr. Steele 
was ordered to bring up the report on the JoUowing day. 
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on that house P-^That they were to fit every man 
out with power in proportion to his character. That 
was to be the slop-shop for Indian g-overnors ; they 
were to give to one man the flowing robes of impe- 
rial despotism, and to another the short skirts of li- 
mited monarchy. The constitution of England 
must not trust to such means of safety ; and in ar- 
guing about principles, they must not think of men. 
He averred, that the bill gave the Board of Control 
the power of appropriating the revenues of the com- 
pany to what purposes they pleased ; and they 
might put 600,000 Z. at discretion into their own 
pockets, or those of their friends. They had the 
power of uncontrolled corruption. They might sub- 
sidize the court of Poonah. They might take into 
their pay 20,000 Mahratta horse ; they might anni- 
hilate the commerce of the company ; and all this 
they might do by means of this declaratory bill. 

The bill of his right honorable friend had been 
said to erect a monster unknown to the constitution, 
because a noble Lord (Earl Fitzwilliam) and the 
seven commissioners were invested with certain 
powers. Compare the powers of that board with 
the powers of this. Lord Fitzwilliam and the com- 
missioners could not send forth a dispatch ; they 
could neither declare war nor make peace in India ; 
they could neither subsidize. Poonah, nor entertain a 
body of Mahratta horse, without having the pleasure 
of the king signified through the medium of the Se- 
cretary of State. The board of control could do all 
this. They could declare war ; they could make 
peace ; they could enter into subsidiary treaties 
with the princes of India ; they could collect all the 
revenues of the company j and they could apply 
them to what purpose they pleased, without the con- 
sent of the King. Mr. Sheridan put this in various 
points of view, and then came to ainimadvert on wdiat 
Mr. Pitt had said with regard to the bill of 1784 not 
being. made on a compact with the company.- Mr. 
Sheridan averred, that the whole of the bill was made 
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the declared consent of the court of directors. 
Tile minister liad stood upon that compact, had 
pleaded their approbation as a matter of argument, 
and it was ])asscd into a law clearly on the ground 
of compact and consent. But now the right honor- 
able gentleman wished to violate the engagement, 
and to avoid the ignominy of having broken a solemn 
bargain. 

upon this occasion, BIr. >Sheridan added, that he 
should beg leave to submit to the feelings of the 
house, whether what the}* had seen that day ought 
not to convince tliem of the error into which they had 
fallen, of acting upon confidence? Tlie minister 
had at length taught them, that to suspect him was 
their duty, and they saw that it was only by so doing, 
tbalthey could faithfully discharge the trust reposed 
in them ; for they saw that not being able to ac- 

' V . W 

complish his design, but being detected, he now 
came forward apparentU' desirous to receive coim- 
cel, and to embrace instruction, 
il/i*. Pin and i\Ir. Dtindas Itat-ing spoJeen, 

Mr. Sheridan observed, tliat the right honor- 
able gentleman had given him no answei'; and added, 
that he questioned him about power ; but, could get 
no reply which did not exclusively relate to patron- 
age. He spoke about the constitution, and the 
right honorable and learned gentleman gave an an- 
swer concerning cotton. In short, he positively* 
evaded the request that he would define his own 
power. 

At length .the question heing put, the house divided; apes (for 
bringing up the report ) 182 ; noes 115. 


March 10. 

REGIMENTS SENT AND DESTINED FOR THE 

EAST-INDIES. 

Mr. Sheridan desired, that he might be per- 
mitted earnestly to call upon the house to meet with 
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jealous and with strict attention the circumstances 
under which the four new regiments were to be sent 
to India. In the course of the discussion lately 
brought forward on the propriety of that measure, 
it hiid been stated as the intention, and as part of 
the system of ministry, to increase the number of 
king’s troops in India. Now he believed it to be a 
fact, which he should be able to pi-ove, that orders 
were actually sent out to reduce the establishment 
of the five regiments already in India, at the very 
time that it was proposed to send out these four new 
regiments. Gentlemen might start at the assertion ; 
but he believed the papers he was going to move for 
would justify wdiat he advanced. 

In August, 1787, the directors of the East-India 
Company had applied for leave to recruit the troops 
on their own establishment in India, which by law 
they could not do Avithout His Majesty’s permis- 
sion. This leave had been withholden, from Au- 
gust to November, until the moment of alarm had 
arrived ; Avhen the directors, unable to recruit 
their own troops, in consequence of the delay, with 
that dispatch the emergency seemed to require, , 
were prevailed upon to accept of these regiments. 
One reason assigned for withholding the permission 
to recruit the company’s troops, was, because they 
would not consent to have their recruits inspected by 
one of His Majesty’s general officers. If any per- 
son had advised His Majesty to insist on having the 
recruits so inspected ; he had advised him to insist on 
what by law he was not entitled to enforce, even jf 
the company had consented. 

The five regiments now in India, when they em^ 
barked in March 1780, consisted of one thousand 
rank and file each, ^besides the recruiting compa- , 
nies which were left in Ensrland. There was no 
reason for sajuhg that these companies were not 
fully adequate to the purpose of recruiting the regi- 
ments to which they belonged, and of keeping thenj 
up to the full establishment on which tjjiey had been 

VOL. II. C 
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sent out ; for they had already sent out seven hun- 
dred recruits. And yet, at the very moment of 
alarm, -when the directors, under the idea of sudden 
emergency, agreed to accept of the four new regi- 
ments, orders had been sent out for reducing the five 
regiments in India to seven hundred privates each, 
without any reduction of the commissioned ofiScers ; 
and this too, when the minister was disputing with 
the company, that according to the act of 1781, 
they must pay two lacks of rupees for each regiment 
of king’s troops in India ; whilst the directors con- 
tended that they ought to pay only in proportion to 
the number of effective men in each. Mr. Sheridan 
now moved, that there be laid before the house, 

A copy of the establishment of the several regi- 
ments of His Majesty’s foi’ces on their embarking’ 
for the East-Indies, in March 1783, with a copy of 
the orders given in August, 1787, for the reduction 
of the establishment of the said regiments. 

' “ Copies of the last returns of the four regiments 
destined for the East-Indies j together with copies 
of their recruiting orders. 

“A copy of the last application to His Majesty, 
for his royal licence to recruit the regiments abroad 
belonging to the East-India company 3 with the 
answer thereto.” 

■Tlie papers were ordered. 


March 13. 

BILL TO ENABBE HIS MAJESTY TO BTCENCE 
THE PERFORMANCES AT SADBERS’ WEBBS. 

Mr. Ladbroke brought in this bill: the same was read a first 
time. . 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that he had consented 
to the bill being read a first time, because it was 
really his wish, that the house should have an op- 
portunity to consider the matter fairly, and to un- 
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^erstand what was demanded from them. With 
regard to the petitions for the hill, and the allega- 
tions stated by them with l espect to the large price 
paid for the purchase of their shares of the property 
of Sadlers’ Wells, by B'lessrs. W'roughton and Ar« 
nold ; if the house could, with any .sort of consist- 
ency, do any thing to prevent their sustaining a loss, 
no man in that house would go farther than he 
would ; he wished them to be dealt with as liberally 
and as liandsomely as possible, because he was 
ready to admit, that the case of Sadlers’ Wells 
stood upon very different grounds indeed from that 
of the Iloyalty Theatre, which had lately been be- 
fore the house. That Avas a scheme set up upon 
false pretences, and supported by a conspiracy of 
justices of the peace, to defeat the law, Avhich they 
were bound, by their oath, to execute. . The present 
application came forward in a decent manner, and 
according to the practice he had ever wished to be 
pursued, wheii he knew more of what was going* on 
with respect to the theatres than he did at present ; 
having, long since, entrusted his interest in them to 
the management and care of others in whom he had 
reason to place confidence. Mr. Sheridan wished 
such an application to be liberally considered, and 
that the legal monopolists might not stand on their 
rights too strictly. He had ever been, and he trusted 
that he ever should be found, an enemy to any thing 
like oppression in any matter, great or small ; and, 
on the present occasion, he confessed that the ap- 
prehensions of other people interested in the rights, 
supposed to be attacked by the bill in question, 
went beyond his oAvn j but it was, however, to be 
remembered, that those apprehensions related to a 
property , upon which, taking the two Avinter theatres 
only, a sum little short of two. hundred thousand 
pounds had been embarked. He felt it, therefore, 
his duty to endeavour to protect those rights ac- 
cording to their ideas of the injury , they might sus* 
tain, and not according to any more indulgent way 
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of considering the subject, which he might himself 
have entertained. Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to 
argue on the nature of the present application. The 
proprietors of Sadlers’ Wells had declared in their 
case, that the cause of their application for a bill to 
enable His Majesty to grant them a licence to con- 
tinue the entertainments of Sadlers’ Wells as here- 
tofore, was, that “ the proprietors of the winter 
theatres had lately instituted suits at law, not only 
against the last newly erected theatre, but intended 
to commence suits and prosecutions against all others 
indiscriminately.” To his own personal knowledge 
(Mr. Shei’idan said) that inference was wholly un- 
founded j and ‘the proprietors of Sadlers’ Wells 
knew it to be groundless ; — there was no intention 
to proceed against them, or to molest them in any 
way whatsoever. In another instance also, the case 
of the proprietors of Sadlers’ Wells w'as fallaciously 
stated. They told the house that they came there 
only to ask that they might be legally empowered 
to continue their performances as usual. That was 
not the fact ; because wdiat they asked^ for Avas a 
monopoly, as appeared clearly from a view and 
examination of the different parts of their case. 
There was some degree of unfairness also in their 
mode of reasoning against others, who stood in a 
similar predicament. Speaking for themselves^ 
they said, “ that doubts may arise, whether in strict 
construction of law, their performances might be, 
strictly and minutely, within the letter of their 
licence j” but when they spoke of the riding-schools, 
the Circus, and the new set of competitors, they 
stated them as performing in defiance of known 
laws, upon the authority of musical licences only; 
whereas their own licence contained not a letter of 
power more than the licences of their adversaries 
which they reprobated ; the only difference being 
that the one was granted by the Surrey justices, 
and the other by those of Middlesex. From this it 
appeared, nay indeed they avowed it, that their ob- 
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ject was monopolj^ and not licence ; and tlie house 
could grant them no relief according to their own 
statement, unless they put down all similar places, 
and shut their doors in future against all similar ap^- 
plications. Their claim to the preference might or 
might not be well founded; but he, could not but 
think that places of similar amusement under the 
Surrey licences, would afterwards come with a pretty 
strong case to parliament for an equal indulgence j 
and that it would be an odd reason to give for re- 
fusing their requests, that the proprietors of Sad- 
dlers’ Wells had the merit of transgressing the law 
first, and had therefore received a protection from 
the legislature, to which those who had only followed 
their example were entitled. This, however, was 
a matter for parliament to consider. If they chose 
to grant the preference, and to establish the mono- 
poly which the present bill aimed at, and as a mat- 
ter of regulation and policy to stop there, the pro- 
prietors of the winter theatres would have little to 
complain of ; for, he took it for granted, that certain 
alterations would be made in the bill, and that no 
part of the new powers would be suffered to entrench 
in the least on the rights of the winter patents, either 
as to season or the species of performances, Mr. 
Sheridan concluded with observing, that the winter 
theatres had a right to complain a little of those who 
had brought in the bill* The petition had been be- 
fore the house nearly two months, and yet the bill 
had not been brought in till just at the last moment, 
close upon the commencement of the Sadlers’ Wells 
season, in order that its near approach might be used 
as an argument, and in order that it might come 
into discussion at a time when the winter proprietors 
could not so well be heard against it their coun- 
sel, if they should judge that measure necessary. 
He should on that account, notwithstanding the sur- 
prise that had beeh attempted on the house, movCy 
“that the second reading of the bill be postponed 
to Friday, the 4th of April.” 
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Mr. hadhrdke ansrca'ed, that if the secondreading um put off till 
Fi'idny the 4th of April, some of his most profitable part of the Sad- 
lers’ Wells season woidd have elapsed before the hill could be decided 
vpon ; he therefore moved to insert ike tvords “ Tuesday next" in the 
motion, by way of ameJidment. 

The house divided, ayes for the 4t^ of April 48 ; noes 39. 

MUTINY BTLTi. 

The order of the day, for going into a committee upon the mutiny 
bill, was read. Upon coming to the clause respecting the train of 
artillery, the surveyor of flie ordnance. Captain Luttrell, moved 
seve7'al amendments, to bring the royal engineer's, and the corps of 
artificer's within the operation of the bilh 

Mr. Sheridan renewed his arg-nments against 
putting the corps of artificers under rnartial 
law ; contending, that if once the principle of 
convenience and expediency should be adopted 
as a justification of extending martial law, instead 
of the old and true principle of necessity, there was 
no saying to what an extent it might be pushed. If 
it were proper to put the corps of artificers under 
martial law, it might with equal, and even greater 
propriety, be argued, that the dockmen should be 
put under martial law. BIr. Sheridan reasoned 
upon the eifects of such a measure; and said, that it 
might be proper at Gibraltar, in a garrison, or in a 
camp ; but that there could not exist a reason for 
putting a corps of artificers under martial law at 
home. He shewed, that it was neither likely, bii 
the one hand, to make them better workmen nor, 
on the other, to improve them as soldiers ; and he 
declared, he would take the sense of the committee 
upon the question of amendment. 

The house divided, ayes (for the amendment ) 48 ; noes ( with Mr. 
Sheridan ) 20. 


March 12. 

MUTINY BlXrU. 

Mr. Steele h'ortffhi up the report of the committee on the mutiny 
bill: and on the reading the clause for incorporating the newly- 
raised corps of military artijicersy 
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l)efore hath houses of parliament. — The third was^ to prevent the 
commissioners from ordering the payment of any extraordinary 
allowance to any person on account of services performed in India ; 
except, as is excepted in the preceding claUse.-y-The fourth and lad 
was, to oblige the directors to lay annually before parliament, an 
account of the produce of all their revenues, and of their disburse- 
ments* These clauses were agreed to without debate. 

On the Vlth the house proceeded to reconsider the Report of the 
bill. After many members had spoken, 

Mr. Sheridan declared himself surprised, 
that the noble lord, (Mulgrave) though one 
of the Board of Control, had not said one word 
on the subject, which concerned that Board more 
immediately ; but had confined himself merely to 
abusing his right honorable friend’s (Mr. Fox’s) 
bill. The noble lord had turned a deaf ear to the 
earnest appeal of his right honorable colleague 
(Mr. Bundas;) and though twice called to by 
the Speaker, in the course of a former debate, had 
chosen to remain silent, till his right honorable 
friend had been called upon to say a few words 
in reply to an attack on his bill, founded in mis- 
representation. The noble lord had then observed, 
as it were to himself, “ this is the fit time for me 
to speak ; now I’ll rise and take my share of the 
debate.” The noble lord had accordingly risen ; 
and after having advanced what he thought pro- 
per, by way of aggravating and inflaming the 
false colouring put upon his right honorable friend’s 
bill, he sat down; declaring there were other 
matters of which he meant to have taken notice, 
but that they were as well let alone; — meaning, 
undoubtedly, the conduct of the Board of Con- 
trol; the members of which collected themselves 
together in such a state of perfect harmony ! Mr. 
Sheridan decltired, no man had more personal 
respect for the noble lord than himself, as the noble 
lord well kneW ; but he could not help remarking 
so singular a circumstance as that which he had 
noticed. Ifaving, therefore done with that, he 
would proceed to say a word or two upon some 
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-matters that had dropped from the two honorable 
and learned gentlemen, (Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Scott) wlio had taken part in the debate, relative 
to the administration of Lord North. One of 
them, (Mr. Scott) the honorable and learned gentle- 
man who spoke latest in the debate, after an ex- 
planatory word or two had said, “ but that admi- 
nistration is no more, and de mortuis nit nisi honum." 
The other honorable and learned gentleman had 
forgotten the proverb* and so far from speaking 
nothing but good of the dead^ had profnselj’^ 
poured forth his gratitude to Ids right honorable 
friend, for having been the persevering and suc- 
cessful instrument of extirpating that administra- 
tion. The house would please to observe, the 
word extirpate, which the honorable and learned 
gentleman had chosen to use so emphatically, was 
a word, that, in two languages, bore two interpre- 
tations, very opposite to each other in their import. 
They had lately been told, the house would re- 
collect, in Persian, to extirpate, signified “ to 
change from one situation to a better.” 'Whether 
that was the sense in which the honorable and 
learned gentleman meant to use it, he knew 
not ; but certainly, though several persons, formerly 
connected with Lord North, and in office under 
him, had possessed situations of high rank, great 
po\ver, great patronage, and great emolument; 
they were now changed into better situations, and 
w’ere in places of higher rank) greater power, larger 
and more extensive patronage, and infinitely greater 
emolument. It was evident, therefore, that the 
dc mortuis did not apply; all the members of Lord 
North’s administration not being dead, but many 
of them, as the house saw, alive and merry at that 
moment. Mr. Sheridan next proceeded to remark, 
that an honorable and learned gentleman had 

thought proper to call Lord North’s a weak a 

servile, and a cor.nipt administration ; a charge 
which ail honorable and learned friend of liis had 
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repelled with equal eloquence and ability. What- 
ever there had been of servility and corruptness in 
Lord North’s administration, the honorable and 
learned gentleman, over the waj^, might best learn 
by enquiring of those about him. Evident it must 
be, no part of those base passions u^as imputable 
to such friends of Lord North, as sat on the side 
of the house on which he stood. They had been 
put to the severest test ; and to their eternal honor, 
they had evinced their steadiness, and truth, in the 
hour of the severest trial ! When the ends of ser- 
vility and corruption were impossible to be an- 
swered, they had most manifested their affection 
to Lord North’s person ; and their consciousness 
that whatever there might be of servility and cor- 
ruption among his adherents, he was himself a 
stranger to the existence of either; and instead of 
meanly deserting his party, when he was unfor- 
tunately least capable of appearing as its leader; 
their attachment, so far from diminishing, strength- 
ened with his infirmities, and grew with his decay. 
Had it been possible (but he knew he was putting 
an impossible case) for those friends of Lord North 
to have remained silent, .when he was attacked 
so illiberally and unfairly as he had been that day, 
not only when he was absent, but when the very 
cause of that absence would have operated on the 
mind of every man who made the slightest preten- 
sions to either taste or feeling, to have made him 
abstain from any thing which wore the appearance 
even, of severity of animadversion on the conduct of 
a minister, who, it ought to be remembered, had 
never denied his responsibility, nor desired to shun 
enquiry. Those who thought proper to act so un- 
warrantably, might rest assured, that there were 
enough of those whom the noble lord had connected 
himself with, who would stand up in his defence, 
and shield his character from those unjust aspersions 
which were so extremely illiberal. Mr. Sheridan 
replied to the remark of Mr. Hardinge, upon his 
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charta' of the Company; expired, if it should not be deemed proper 
or adviscabk to renao it for a fresh term of pears, the then novel 
situation of the company 7vonld necessarily prove a circtnnstance to 
be dismissed in that house, and a circumstance for parliament to act 
vpon. It teas, therefore, highly improper to anticipate any one of 
the questions then to be brought into agitation. Besides, as far as 
he could collect the wording of the clause, as the honorable gentle- 
man had 7'cad it, notwithstanding his reflections on the inaccuracy 
of bills and clauses proposed by him, and those on his side of the 
house, it aqipearcd to be imperfectly drawn. {!\Jr. Sheridan expres- 
sing some surprise at this) The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked, if 
the necessary negative words " and no longer," were inserted in it. 
Upon the whole, he considered the clause as useless, and rather cal- 
culated to convey an insinuation on the whole bill, than to answet' any 
fit or necessary purpose. 

Mr. Sheridan answered, that it was, undoubtedly, 
peculiarly becoming’ the other side of the house to 
stand upon verbal precision, when they themselves 
were so remarkably inattentive to that particular. 
The words “ and no longer,” were, it was true, 
omitted in the clause, as he supposed, through the 
mere error of the engrossing clerk; — the error 
was easily set right. But, from the whole of the 
right honorable gentleman’s speech, it was clear 
that he was utterly ignorant of every part and 
principle of his own bill; — an ignorance which he 
had manifested all through the proceeding. The 
Board of Control had already extended their in- 
terference to the commercial concerns of the com- 
pany. In illustration of the Nabob of Arcot, with 
which, through a false and forced construction of a 
treaty, the Board of Control had interfered, and 
unjustly arranged them. Another illegal interference 
was in the aftair of the claim made upon the com- 
pany by government, on account of the two lacks 
per regiment. The Court of Directors had desired 
time to mquire whether they stood indebted to go- 
vernment or not. They had laid the case before 
their counsel, and his answer had been, that the 
demand was illegal. They then said, that they 
would write to their servants in India, and get an 
exact account of the subject matter of that claim. 
They prepared the dispatches accordingly, and sent 
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them to the Board of Control, The right honorable 
gentleman then went, in his capacity of first in 
the commission, and there altered the company’s 
dispatches ; making the directors mistake their own 
accounts, and put them into such a form as must 
defeat the object of their inquiry in India. 

After fiirtho' conversation the. question was pul on the motion^ 
That the clause he brought up/’ and it passed in the negative. 

The Speaker next put the question That the bill do now pass.” 

Mr, Fox now adverted to the questions that had, in the course of 
the debates, been so often stated relative to the vitetference of the 
Board of Control in the commercial concerns of the company, and 
which he said, had never received any other reply, than such us was 
an insidt arid a mockery to common sense. Jf the j'ight honorable 
gentleman did not chusc to give any intelligible answer, the house 
would form its oivn conclusion on his silence. 

. Mr. Dundas admitted, that the Board of Control had no legal 
authority whatever' to interfere in any manner in the comnweial 
concerns of the company; and he teas equally ready to admit, that 
the Court of Directors had no legal authority whatever to send out 
dispatches to India through the medium of their secret committee.. 
Having made both these admissions, he acknowledged, that the Coyrt 
of Directors, wishing to take the cotton trade on the coast of Bom~ 
bay into the company’s own hands, in order to supply their China 
. trade from Bengal; and knoiving that the success of their design de- 
pended on secrecy, and that if they sent their dispatches from the 
secret committee, taking upon themselves, at the same time; the re- 
sponsibility of the measure, zvhich they tvere aivare was illegal. 
Under thvs^ circumstances, the dispatch came to the Board of Control, 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Manship, a gentleman certainly 
not extremely friendly to the board ; and the board became, if the 
house chose so to j) hr use it, blind instruments in the hands of the Court 
of Directors, and subso'ibcd their signatures to. the' dispatch. This 
was the Whole of that transaction. The Board of Control neither 
suggested the measure, nor took any other part in the affair than he 
had stated. ' ■ , . , • ■ 

Mr. Fox answered, that from lohat the right honorable gen- 
tleman had Stated, the Board of Control, it was evident, find 
acted illegally ; because, if they had not lent their authority in 
the case in question, the dispatches could not have been sent to India, 
through the unlawful mcdhim of the secret committee. Mr. Fox 
took occasion, in- the, course of his speed;, to observe, that the omis- 
sion of the words f/ and no -longer," really proved, upon inquiry, 
to have been a men'e cla'ical erroi', as the words were in his honorable 
friend's manuscript, which he. teas ready to produce. , . 

Mr. Sheridan denied that the right honorable 

VOL. IT. B , 
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g'entleinnn opposito liiin lind given a true account 
ofllic transaclion. 'j’lic l»oartl of Control had done 
more than tlie right honoraljlc gentleman had de- 
scribed. They liad not acted as blind instruments, 
but as beings perl’cclly possessed of sight, 'i'hey 
had altered the dispatch, by omitting a sentence, 
(which IMr. Sheridan read.) I\Ir. Sheridan added, 
that, as all hope of defeating tlic bill was then over, 
he would not trouble the house any more than 
merely to take five minutes of their time in reading 
a statement of the difierent characters of the two 
India bills 5 a matter the more necessary, since, in 
the whole course of the debates, the bill of his right 
honorable friend appeared to liave been much mis- 
understood. i\Ir. Sheridan here proceeded to read 
the paper at length. When he was about half 
through, he was interrupted by 

Sir Robert Smijth, who desired to Jenow the authoriti/ of the 
paper ; and whetha' it teas an extract Jroin a pamphlet, or a more 
authentic document. If it were the latter, it might be laid on the 
table and printed for the use of the jnembers. 

The spcalar declared that the honorable gentleman was perfectly 
in order to read the papa' aspart of his speech. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had before stated, tliat tlie 
paper was a description and comparison of- Mr. 
Fox’s India bill, and Mr. Pitt’s India bill j drawn 
up carefully by himself ; and extremely necessary 
for gentlemen to attend to, as it would give a per- 
fect comprehension of each. 

After Mr. Sheridan had gone through the papa', thc.qucstioh 
7 vasput, "That the bill do pass,” which 7vas earned ivithout a 
division. 


April 10. 

CONDUCT OF THE ADmRAETY, REEATIVE TO 
THE PROMOTION OF ADMIRALS. 

By an order of council, dated in the year 1718, arid addressed 
to the lords commissioners of the Board of Admiralty ; they are di~ 
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gentleman opposite him had given a true account 
of the Iransaclion. 'j’ho Board of Control had done 
more than the right honoralilc geritleman had de- 
scribed. They had not acted as blind instminents, 
but as beings perfectly possessed of sight, 'J’hey 
had altered the dispatch, by omitting a sentence, 
(whicli Mr. Slieridan read.) Mr. Sheridan added, 
thalj as all hope of defeating the bill was then over, 
he would not trouble the house any more than 
merely to take five minutes of their time in reading 
a statement of the din’erent characters of the two 
India bills j a matter the more necessary, since, in 
the whole course of the debates, the bill of his right 
honorable friend appeared to have been much mis- 
understood. Blr. JSheridan here proceeded to read 
the paper at length. When he was about Jialf 
through, he was interrupted by 

Sir ItoVcrt Smyth, tvho desired to Icnow the authority of the 
paper ; and tvhetha’ it was an extract Jrom a ptnimhict, or a more 
authentic document. If it were the latter, it tnight be laid on the 
table and printed for the use of the members. 

The speahr declared that the honorable gentleman was perfectly 
in order to read the paper as part of his speech. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had before stated, that the 
paper was a description and comparison of- Mr. 
Fox’s India bill, and Mr. Pitt’s India bill ; drawn 
up carefully by himself ; and extremely necessary 
for gentlemen to attend to, as it would give a per- 
fect comprehension of each. 

After Mr. Sheridan had gone through the paper, the. question 
was put, *'That the bill do pass/' which was cairied without a 
division. 


Apkil 18. 

CONDUCT OP THE ADMIRAETY, REEATIVE TO 
THE PROMOTION OP ADMIRALS. 

By an order of council, dated in the year 1718, and addressed 
to the lords commissioners of the Board of Admiralty ; they are di- 
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reeled to proceed hi the promotmi of qfficei'S to the rank of admi- 
rals, in the navy, according to the seniority of such officers upon 
the. list of captains, regard only had to their being duly qualified 
for the rank to which they shall he promoted. By a subsequent ' 
order of Vjfl, the lords of the Admiralty are authorised to super- 
annuate such captains of long and meritorious service as shall be 
disabled from serving as admirals, by age or infirmity, undes' the 
title of admirals upon the superannuated list ; or, as it is commonly 
called, the list of yellow admirals. . In a promotion made by the 
Board of Admiralty, bn the \bth of September, 1787 , in ivhich 
sixteen captains were promoted to the flag, upivards of forty cap- 
tains had been passed over, the greater part of which had the 
qjfei' made them, of being put upon the superannuated list ; but 
conceiving themselves entitled from their past, and their capacity for' . 
future service, to the rank of acting admirals, they refused ■ the 
retreat that zvas ojffh'ed them ; and had endeavored, but without 
, success, to obtain thdr re-establishment from the Board of Admiralty. 
This partial promotion had occasioned a great and general disgust ; 
azid especially amongst the offeez's of the navy, who were alarmed 
to find, that the expectations of reward for the longest and most 
meritorious services, zvez’e to be dependent upon the caprice of the 
first lord of the Admiralty; and it was, therefore, thought a proper 
subject for parliamezitary animadversibn. Accot'dingly, on the 18fh 
of April, Mr. Bastard moved in the house of commons “ That the 
house do resolve itself into a committee of the zvhole house, to enquire 
into the conduct of the Boaz'd of Admiralty, touching the late 
promotion to the flag.” As this motion went to a direct charge of 
ministerial misconduct against the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
and was free Jrom the objection of interfering impropa'ly on the 
functions of the executive government, 'it was necessazy to meet it . 
upon the distinct mez'its of the case. In suppoz't of tlie presump- 
tion of misconduct, Mr. Bastaz'd stated the cases of Captains 
Balfour, Thompson , . Uvedalc, Shaley, Bz'ay, and Laforey, and 
sevez'al others wez'e mentiozied in the couz'se of the debate. With 
the view of obviating the unfavoz'able conclusion these cases seemed 
strongly to support, it was argued by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer', in defence of the Admiralty, that none of the ciz'cumstances 
alleged amounted to more than a negative pz'bof that the officers izt 
question, were not disqualified for the rank for which they con- 
tended ; but that where a selection was to be znade, {and that a selec- 
tion was expedient would appear, not only fz'om the uniform practice 
of the navy, but from the gz'eut expense and sundz'y inconveniences 
zvhich would unavoidably z'esult from an overloaded list of flag 
qfficez's) it was. necessary that a discz’etionaz'y poiver of making that 
selection, should be lodged in the commissioziez's of the Boaz'd of 
Admiralty. He admitted that they zvere z’csponsible to parliament, 
in the zise of that discretiozi ; and that zchenever a case was made 
out, stz'ong cziough to zvarz'ant a suspicion of such abuses as deserved 
cermire or pzmishment, it was the indispensable duty of the house 
of commons to proceed to enquiry. But he denied that such a case 
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/lad hccn made oul. — Ji had not been aUrged ihni there teas any 
officer of incompetent merit amongst those who were promoted, 
on trhom a charge of partiality or comiplioT\ canid he founded. 
It had 7wt been asserted that the first lord icas actuated by either 
malice, or any sinister motive, toivards those who had been passed 
over, upon which he could be charged with ivjusiicc or oppression. 
The point to be decided by the house iras, whether they could infer 
fi om the statement they had heai-d, that the judgment of the first 
lord upon professional merit was not to be t ms fed; but ought to be 
corrected by theirs. Such a ease might undoubtedly occur ; but 
he teamed the house of the mischiefs that would inevitably arise 
from opening their doors, icithout the most palpable and urgent 
necessity, to the discussion of professional qualifications, and the 
accomplishment of military promotion. 

Mr. Dundas contended against the motion, as it would, if carried, 
produce these two bud consequences: — First, that all future promo- 
tions must be by rotation and seniority ; and ne.vf, that no first 
lord of the Admiralty would, in future, subjeet himself to sucli an 
inquiry as that now proposed ; uiiich, of necessity, u’ould make him 
prefer a promotion by seniority to responsibility., and the caiainty 
of disobliging. Mr. Dundas justified Lord Howe's conduct, by 
saying (hat no person had imputed a coirupt or sinisto' motive to 
the noble viscount ; and it was natural for him, rvlio was responsible 
for the officers he cmfdoycd, to make those captains admirals, in 
ivliosc hands he could trust his characia' tvilh the greatest confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he should have declined ri- 
sing', had he not heard from the argument of the rig'ht 
honorable and learned g'entleman opposite to him, 
that no one captain liad been promoted but such as 
the noble viscount could have a confidence in. That 
was (Mr. Sheridan said) the only consistent reason 
whicn had been given for the promotion. Blr. She- 
ridan went into a statement of the number of ad- 
mirals on the list j and, after having mentioned the 
various different descriptions, declared, that when' 
the promotion: took place, there were twenty-four 
admirals, at deast,- as able in body and spirit as 
those last made. To what, then, was the last pro- 
motion to be ascribed ? Was it done in a, time of 
war? No; it was not; but on the mere rumour 
of a war. The fight honorable gentleman had 
asked, “ Would that house pretend to judge of the 
qualifications for admirals ?” Thus the right ho- 
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norable gentleman always led them from the ques- 
tion. They would not pretend to judge of the qua- 
lifications for admirals i but one thing they surely 
judged of, and that was, whether the Admiralty 
acted, in their promotions to the flag, consistently 
wdth their own rules. The fact was, they had not 
done this. In the case of Captain Laforey, the 
right honorable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the I’irst Lord of the Admiralty had laid 
it down as a rule, that officers, taking a civil em- 
ployment during hostilities, abandoned their pre- 
tensions to military preferment. He admitted it 
was a good rule. Another rule was, that no person 
of bodily infirmity was entitled to promotion j— 
that was a good rule likewise. Again, any officer, 
who had not been at sea in the course of the pre- 
ceding war, was not to be promoted to a flag j and 
this was a third good rule. But their rules and 
their conduct did not agree. Captain Laforey was 
set aside, and Sir Charles Middleton promoted, 
though both holding civil employments, taken by 
G 2 iC\\Jiagrante hello. Sir John Lindsay — for it was 
necessary to speak out — ^though a most respectable 
officer, laboured under such bodily infirmity, that it 
was not likely he should go to sea again ; whilst 
Captain Kobinson, one of Lord Rodney’s captains, 
who lost a leg in the action of the 12th of April, 
was suffered to limp away from the Admiralty 
vrithout employ, though otherwise hearty, and as 
fit for service as ever. As there were twenty-four 
admirals on the old list fit for service, and no ser- 
vice very likely to be wanted soon, the late promo- 
tion could not be justified on the principle of state- 
necessity ; and the moment this, principle was 
abandoned, in -came the principle of honorary re- 
wards and emoluments 5 under which construction 
the late promotion fully merited the charge of 
being partial, capricious, and oppressive. Mr. She- 
ridan said, he liked the minister’s argument of 
responsibility^ but he feared it would not much 
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liuvt them, as he observed i< always came from 
fbemsclvcs. Their rcsponsihilil v was, to confess 
lliat tlioy M'crc responsible, but to stop all eiKpiiry, 
and prevent the house from deriving- any l)encfit 
from llieir responsibility. He dilfered a little from 
liis right honorable friend, as to that honsc only 
having- a power to interfere with the executive 
department, for the purpose of censure or punish- 
ment. He agreed witli Lord Kaims, who had well 
observed, that there was nothing like abuse, or 
even suspicion of abuse, in the executive depart- 
ments of government, of which that bouse could not 
take cognizance. Tliat bouse had a right to inter- 
fere, whenever it' tliouglit necessary ; and to go 
to the crown with wholesome admonition. The 
promotion, if not enquired into, would break the 
heart of the navy, and perhaps ruin the service* 

The queslion being jmi, the house divided ; aijes 13-J ; nocs 
154.* 


May 5. 

WAYS AND iMEANS. 

The order of the day for going into a committee to consider of 
the ways and mcaiis, being read, the house went into a committee, 
and various papers were rf erred to the same. 3Jr. Pitt opened the 
business, and in a long speech, argued “ that we had the fairest 
ground for confidaice ; that we should not only enjoy ample funds 
for the liqziidation of every expense, but also for carrying on the 
ercat purpose of the late an'angement — the extinction of the capital 
of our debt,” 8fc. 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that, Iiowever invidi- 

^ The very inconsiderable majority by which the minister 
defeated the enquiry, encouraged Mr. Bastard .to make another 
attempt. On the 29th of April he moved " That it is highly 
injurious to the service, and unjust, to set aside from promotion 
to flags, meritorious officers of approved service, who are not 
precluded by the orders of His Majesty in council." After^a 
debate of several hours, the house divided on the previous motion ; 
noes 220 ; ayes 169. 
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ous it might seem to start objections to so flattering* 
a statement of the revenue, \and\ increasing: re- 
sources of the countr;]^, as had been just given bj 
the right honorable gentleman; it was necessary, 
to dispel the delusion under which this country had 
been acting for some time, and do detect the fallal 
cies which were still attempted to be .imposed on 
the public, and continue that delusion. The right 
honorable gentleman had entertained the house 
with an account of the sad state oh the French 
finances; and he, for one, wished so well. to that 
part of the right honorable gentleman’s argument, 
that he hoped the French finances would always be 
found in as bad, or even a worse situation; when- 
ever the right honorable gentleman should have 
occasion to draw such a comparison as he had. now 
done. But how had they been reduced to that 
miserable state,, in which they were represented to 
be ? By doing that which we had done, and were 
continuing to do. The' French had not faced their 
situation ; and by endeavouring to impose on them- 
selves, and to make it appear better than it really 
was, they had rendered it infinitely worse' than it 
might have been. 

Not, however, to dwell upon the situation of ' our 
rival, or to triumph, because it was worse than our 
own, the real question before the committee was, 
to consider, whether our receipt was equal to our 
expenditure. The annual expenditure for the peace 
establishment, as now stated by the right honorable 
gentleman; was to be in future 15,624,0^0^. This 
might, therefore, be considered i as ground to argue 
from; since, however much it might exceed that 
sum, it could not reasonably be expected to fall 
short of it. In order to make up an inconie equal 
to this expenditure, by taking the receipts, hot on 
an average of several years, but one year only, and 
making up the accounts from April, 1787, to April, 
1788^ — instead of from January to January — a re- 
venue was produced on paper of 16,792,0001, Mi\ 
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ley might in point of utility,) there would he 
'{luted 300,000/. for the West Indies alone, and, 
II the wj)oIc, from 700,000/. to 800,000/. lie ob- 
}cted, also, to the estimates for miscellaneous ser- 
ices; which, he contended, must exceed 74,224/., 
lie Sinn for wliich it was made out. 

He came next to consider the shifts to which (he 
bserved) the right honorable gentleman had re- 
orted, in order to defray the extraordinary expenses 
f the year. Five hundred thousand pounds were 
0 come from the East India Company. They 
vere to pay 300,000/. last year; and he had'then 
i])jected to the right lionorable gentleman’s taking 
:redit for a sum which tlie company had not ac- 
mowledged to be due. No part of that sum had 
)een paid into the exchequer; and, because the 
laymenl had been, and was .still, disputed by the 
joinpany, credit was again taken for a much larger 
mill ; wliich he firmly believed would no more be 
laid than the former. The company had denied 
,hat they owed any such sum to government; they 
:iad drawn up a case for the consideration of coun- 
sel ; and if tlie facts were as they were stated to be, 
lie had no scruple in saying, that the claim of 
government was not well founded. 

The right honorable gentleman amused the com- 
mittee with fine stories of the increase of our trade 
and shipping, and the flourishing state of our fishe- 
ries ; but, instead of entering into any exemplification 
of what he had advanced on that subject — the truth 
of which he wished as much to rely on as any man 
— he begged leave to call the attention of the com- 
niiltcc to the commutation act; wliich (he con- 
tended) had failed in every circumstance for which 
those who supported it stood jdedged to the public. 
Instead of tlie supply of tea, wliicli the company 
were liomul to import liy that act, to answer the 
increased demand-— to liavc a year’s stock on hand 
and to keep the prices as low as hy the commuta- 
tion they ought to do — they had not imported a 
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the committee} were imaiiimous in favour of the 
objects stated by the honorable g-entleman who made 
the motion. When -the petition came away, there 
was not one dissenting' voice. The fact was, that 
before a false alarm had gone abroad, some persons 
- had been panic-struck, thinking that English laws 
were to be introduced generally, universally, and 
without any exception ; upon that the counter-peti- 
tions had been drawn, signed, and presented to Lord 
Dorchester. But the cause of alarm had since been 
explained, and the inhabitants of all descriptions 
had recovered from their panic. With regard to 
the change of the habitancy of the province, and the 
increase of English Protestant loyalists that it con- 
tained ; he was amazed the right honorable gentle- 
man had not seen that such allegation was the very 
argument against him. Two years ago, the right 
honorable gentleman had said when the subject was 
then agitated, “ be patient — Sir Guy Carleton is gone 
out for information ; when he returns, the subject 
shall be submitted to full discussion.” The honor- 
able gentleman has received from Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, (at present Lord Dorchester) all the informal 
tion he could receive, and therefore he ought no 
longer to delay the consideration of the question. 
•Mi*. Sheridan declared that he had good authority 
for asserting that Lord Dorchester had not given 
the right honorable gentleman reason to expect far- 
ther information from him, nor had he any reason to 
expect farther information from him, or from, any 
otlier quarter. 

Mr. Pitt begged to contradict Mr. Sheridan’s assertions — “ He 
not only had reason to expect, but he actually did anticipate much far- 
ther iiformation, through the medium of Lord Dorchester." 

Mr. Sheridan said, will the right honorable gen- 
tleman , produce Lord Dorchester’s dispatches to 
prove the fact ? I dare him to the proof. 

Mr. Pitt declared that he tvould oppose the production of any 
such proof. The honorable gentleman had introduced a new species 
of argument in that house. If that mode of argument prevailed/it 
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would only 1)6 for a confident man to come forward boldly, and make 
a direct assei-tion ; and on receiving aflat and peremptory denid, to 
challaige the production of private papers as the test of the faith in 
dispute. 

Mr. Sheridan said, a moment’s reflection had 
served to convince him, that the right honorable 
gentleman did not mean to use the word conjidmt 
in the sense in wliich it at first struck him that he 
did, because he was satisfied the sort of confidence 
the right honorable gentleman approved was a con- 
fidence in fine promises and professions, where no 
reason was assigned nor an}' performance ever in- 
tended ; and not a confidence in matter of fact, ca- 
pable of proof, and desirous of meeting it. Mr. She- 
ridan contended that nothing could be more fair, 
after he had asserted as a fact, that which he had 
good authority to believe to be founded, and it had 
been denied by the right honorable gentleman to be 
a fact, than for him to call upon the right honorable 
gentleman to produce those parts of Lord Dorches- 
ter's dispatches, in which the noble lord gave the 
right honorable gentleman reason to expect that he 
should have further information to send him on 
the subject of the sort of government best adapted 
to the province of Canada. He was persuaded tliat 
liord Dorchester had signified no such expectation ; 
and he should still maiiitaiii his opinion, unless the 
right honorable gentleman would consent to bring 
proof to the contrary before the house. Mr. Sheri- 
' dan added, that it peculiarly became a person of 
such notorious modesty and diffidence as the right 
honorable gentleman, to charge him with being con- 
fident and presumptuous, in daring to adhere to his 
assertion relative to a matter of fact, which the right 
honorable gentleman was not able to disprove. 

The home divided on the question, “ that the chairman leave the 
chair'* Ayes 104 ; noes 39 . 
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May 20. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. HASTINGS. 

* On the '2lst of December, 1707, Mr. Burke observed to the 
house, that it woulcl be necessary, before the sessions ended, that the 
house shoidd take some step for binding Mr. Hastings to be forth- 
coming to answer the articles of impeachment which had been pre- 
ferred against him. He therefore moved, “ That Warren Hastings, 
Esq. be taken into the custody of the Serjeant-at-arms of that house.” 
This motion ivas opposed by Mr. MchoUs, who stated, that upon 
referring to the journals in search of precedents, he found there were 
three several modes of proceeding, which had been adopted by the 
house, after they had prescribed articles of impeachment. The first 
was, to take the party impeached into the custody of their own Ser- 
jeant-at-arms ; the second was, to desire the lords to take him into 
custody ; the third was, to desire the lords to put him to answei'. 
iJe thought the last was the mode they should adopt, as it would be 
extremely cruel to brand Mr. Hastings with a stigma in the face of 
his country, by suggesting an idea, that the house had reason to sus- 
pect him of an undue design of attempting to elude justice. Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Burke replied, that upon a minute examination of 
precedents, and it consultation of persons in another place, it had 
been found, that, the most regular and orderly mode of proceeding 
would be for that house to take Mr. Hastings into custody by their 
seijeant, and to deliver him to the lords. The motion teas immedi- 
ately agreed to ; afid the house being soon after informed that he 
waHn the custody of the serjeant, Mr. Burke was directed to ac- 
quaint the lords with the same ; and that he was ready to be deli- 
vered up to the Qenileman Usher of the Black Rod whenever their 
lordships thought proper. The message being delivered to the house, 
Eord Walsingham proposed Mr. Hastings should give 20,000?. 
—himself in 10,000?. and two sureties in 5,000?. each. He con- 
cluded by moving, that he should be forthwith taken into the custody 
of the black rod. This being done, Mr. Hastings was brought to 
ihe’bar, and the different charges read. The Lord Chancellor then 
asked Mr. Hastings what he had to say in his defeHce. 'He answer- 
ed — ‘ My Lords, I rely upon the justice of this house, and pray that 
I may be granted a copy of the charges, with a reasonable time to 
make my defence ; and also, that I may be allowed counsel, and ad- 
mitted to bail: Thesf points being settled, ^Mr. Hastings ms again 
called to the bar, and informed that one month ivas allowed him to 
make his ansioer to the charges. — On the \Zth of February, 1788, 
the trial commenced in Westminster Hall. The counsel, who appeared 
for the defendant were Messrs. Law, Plumner, and Dallas. The 
assistant counsel for the Commons, Dr. Scott and Dr. Lawrence, 
Messrs. Mansfield, Pigott, Burke, and Douglas. 

^ Abstract of proceedings continued from that under Dec. 11. 
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During the progress of the trial a motion was made in the house 
of commons by Mr. Burgess, on the 2Qlh of May, 1780, /or a parti- 
cular account of the expenditure of the money advanced to Messt's. 
Wallis and Troward, solicitors for the prosecution against Warren 
JTaslings, Esq. and of such othci' expenses and charges as have been 
incurred by the said solicitors on account of the saia prosecution, to 
the l5fA of May, 1788, inclusive, stating specially to tv/iom, and on 
tvhat account, such sums have been issued. 

Mr. Sheridan observed that be felt some diffi- 
culty, stifling his surprise, that the honorable mem- 
ber should have thought the honorable gentle- 
man’s anxious desire to watch over and scrutinize 
the expenses of the prosecution of Mr. Hastings, 
matter of amazement, when it was considered how 
frequently the honorable gentleman attended to the 
expenditure of the public money, and how peculiarly 
watchful he was over the grants of large sums moved 
from time to time by the Treasury. Mr. Sheridan 
said, he considered the true motive of the honorable 
gentleman to be no other than this ; he made his 
motion with a view to afford a ground for the ap- 
pearance of idle paragraphs in the newspapers, in- 
smuating that the managers were putting the public 
to an enormous and unnecessary expense ; and by 
such means to create a wish in the public for the 
-discontinuance of the trial. Mr. Sheridan stated, 
that the services already performed W'^ere oi'dered 
by the committee of managers, under the authority 
of that house ; so that if the house chose, they might 
resolve that no counsel should, in future, be allowed 
_the managers. If so, it would be necessary for them 
to move,, that the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
together with the Master of the Rolls, be added to 
the committee of managers. Or if the house thought 
proper, they might resolve, that the managers should, 
pay the expenses of counsel themselves. In that 
case, he hoped the house would have the goodness 
to add Sir Sampson Gideon, and some others of the 
most wealthy raembei's, to- the committee. With re- 
;^gard to the charges incurred by fees to counsel, they 
were, considering the assistance afforded, extremely 
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low ; so much so, that he would venture to say no 
counsel employed in a great public prosecution 
had ever been paid worse. iMr. Sheridan read 
from the votes the resolution to pay above four 
tliousand pounds for defraying the charges incurred 
by the prosecution carried on against Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. He said, he had no doubt but//m/ charge 
had been fairly and justly made out ; but he had ne- 
ver heard, that the house liad thought it necessary (o 
institute a very minute enquiry into the various items 
of the account. In the present prosecution, the 
managers were responsible Ibr ordering the services, 
but the manner in which tliose services were per- 
formed, was to be decided elsewhere ; and there- 
fore, as that pavt of the business which was the only 
one the honorable gentleman could refer to, lay be- 
tween the solicitors for the prosecution, and the 
lords of the Treasury, the honourable gentleman, 
(whom the house must be aware, had always been re- 
markable for the rigid strictness, and scrupulous at- 
tention with which he watched over all the Treasury 
accounts, certainly deserved the thanks of the house, 
for his acting up to his character on this particular 
occasion) instead of giving the newspapers a fresh 
subject for invidious references and unwarrantable 
insinuations, if the honorable gentleman meant any 
thing by his motion, he hopecl, when the account 
shoiud be produced, (to Avhicli he had not the 
smallest objection) the honorable gentleman would 
ground upon it another motion, that the counsel em- 
ployed by the committee of managers should in fu- 
ture be better paid. 

Mr. Sheridan afterwards read an extract from a 
letter written early from the committee of managers 
to the Treasury, in which the committee declm-ed 
their readiness to resort to their advice ns to the 
services they thought necessary for effectually car- 
rying on tlie prosecution. Mr. Sheridan contended, 
•that after having received such a letter from the 
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committee, it was a little hard that government 
should countenance such a motion as the present. 

TJiehoiise divided; ay^ 60 ; noes 1 9. The managers all toilhdrew 
zoithout dividing. 


May 30. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. HASTINGS, 

■ Mr. Fox observed that, as a particular account of the distribution 
of the sums expended, in consequence of the trial of JVan'cn Hastings, 
Esquire, had been before the house during the space of some days, he 
zvishedto Icnoio when the honorable gentleman, toho moved for the 
account, and said, he had doubts relative to a part of the general 
heads stated in that account, zneant either to bring forward the said 
.doubts, or declare whether they still left upon his mind the same 
impression. 

Mr. Burgess answered, that in his humble opinion, he had suffi- 
ciently done his duty in calling for the papers. They zvere now 
before the house, and an opportunity zvas open to cvezy gentleman to 
form his sentiments zipon the subject. What his doubts zvez'e, he 
imagined, niust surest, themselves to every gentleman zoho read the 
accounts; awdyBwefore, he left to pez'sons, who had more zeeight and 
authoi'ity in that house than he had, to take the matter zip ; but if 
no other person shouldi and the house should call upon him to bring 
the sulyectfoz waz'd, he was perfectly ready to obey their commands. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the sort of way 
in which the matter had been treated, was a little 
extraordinary. The honorable gentleman, if his 
recollection did not greatly deceive him, had, on a 
former day, said, that he had his doubts upon one of 
the heads of the general account, but that he could 
hot say whether those doubts were well founded or 
hot^ because he saw a more particular statement of 
the items of the accounts ; that particular statement 
had now been presented some days, and the honor- 
able gentleman had just declared, he still entertained 
his doubts, but that he left it to other gentlemen to 
promote the discussion. Mr. Sheridan added, that he 
wished the honorable gentleman would either act 
upon bis doubts, or get some other gentleman to 
take his doubts up for him, and act upon them. 
From what had already passed in that house upon 
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the subject, the matter ought not to drop without a 
farther investigation. 

Mr. Burgess answered^ that if the house thought it was now 
more ’peculiarly his province to bring the subject forward, he had not 
the smallest objection to take the task upon him ; and, in that cose, 
he believed the proper way would be either to move “ that the papers 
be referred to a committee of the whole house; oi' to give notice of a 
day on which he would state his sentiments upon their contents. 

Mr. Pitt recommending the latter mode, Mr. Burgess gave no- 
tice for the ensuing Friday. 

Mr. Pitt called upon Mr. Sheridan to know, when the honorable 
gentleman meant to bring forward his promised discussion of the 
operation and ^ect of the commutation act. 

Mr. Sheridan answered, that from the right ho- 
norable gentleman’s pressing so much to know when 
he would bring forward the discussion of the com- 
mutation act, he was persuaded that the right honor- 
able gentleman entertained strong hopes, that he 
would not be able to introduce the investigation of 
it during the course of the present session. ' The 
right honorable gentleman, however, ought to re- 
collect, that there were gentlemen in that house 
who had no inconsiderable share of important duty 
to discharge elsewhere. It was well known 
that he had been employed for some time past 
in managing the prosecution of a charge of some 
magnitude in Westminster-Hall. It vi'as not very 
fair, therefore, pending such a business, to call upon 
him to say, when he would bring forward the dis- 
cussion of a very different subject in that house. 
This, he would assure the right honorable gentle- 
man, that as soon as had summed up the charge he 
had been superintending, he would, if the house was 
likely to sit long enough, give notice the very next 
day, that at the distance of two or three days only, 
he would resume the discussion of the effects of the 
commutation act. 

Mr. Pitt declared himself perfectly satisfied. 
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of Rajputana the powerful kingdoms of Gujrat and MaUva 
were constantly- at war with each other or witli Chittor. 
Their boundaries, though fairly well defined by geography, 
were never quite steady. Both these Muslim kingdoms had 
become independent towards the end of the Ltth century. 
In the middle of the 15th century Mahmud Khalji of Malwa 
greatly extended his dominions and in 1440, marched upon 
Dihli itself, but was repulsed by Bahlol. At a later period, 
the possessions of Malwa extended as far as Kalpi in the 
north, which remained for two generations a bone of con- 
tention between it and jaunpur. Eventually in 1531 Malwa 
was absorbed by Gujrat. After this it rapidly changed 
hands until its conquest by Akbar in 1561, from Baa 
Bahadur, son of Shuja'at Khan, who was governor of that 
province under Sher bhah. 

The rulers of Gujrat were abler and more powerful than 
those of Malwa. They made extensive conquests and im- 
posed their suzerainty over many neighbouring territories. 
At one time their sway extended from Mandu and Dhar to 
the peninsula of Kathiawar, and from Chittor to Diu. The 
kings of Khandesh and the Rctis of Junagarh and Girnar 
were tributaries to them. The zenith of Gujrat’s ascendancy 
was' reached when in 1531 Malwa was annexed to it. But 
this unprecedented glory was very short-lived, and within a- 
few years decline and decay set in. The successors of 
Bahadur Shah III (1526-36) were i^eaklings under whom 
the kingdom fell rapidly into a state of chaos, and became 
the prey of rival factions until its annexation by Akbar 
in 1573. 

The kingdom of Orissa which, after its conquest’by Raja 
Man Singh in 1592, was joined to Bengal, was a part of 
the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. On its north-east was 
Bengal and on the south-west the. kingdorn of Golcunda.. 
On the' western side it was bounded by the table-land of 
Chhota-Nagpur and Gondwana which stretched right into- 
Central India. • • 

The Epcfent of Bahai-' s Kingdom . — The dominions of 
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the furthest .points of his conquests in that direction. 
The southern part of Bihar and the country beyond, 
remained independent in the hands of Afghan and Hindu 
chieftains. 

After Babar Malwa and Gujrat were conquered by the 
languid and dilatory Humayun in 1535, only to lose therU’ 
again within a few months. 

Political Divisions tender Babar and Humayun. — Con- 
cerning the political divisions of the kingdom under Babar 
and Humayun we have no definite information. From the 
memoirs we learn that there were thirty sarkars and zamin- 
daris (i.e. the territories of the tributary chiefs) under him 
extending from Jehlum to Bihar. Babar had neither time 
nor enough acquaintance w'ith the institutions of his new 
kingdom to be able to make any alterations or improv’^ements 
in the system of government. 

It is a very common, though thoroughly irrational and 
unscientific practice among students of Indian history to try 
to compare Babar with Sher Shah as an administrator. But 
it is not realised by these scholars that such a comparison is 
as irrelevant as it is unfair. Sher Shah was ten years’ senior 
in age to Babar and moreover being an Indian and had all 
his life been a w’itness to the ins and outs of its administra- 
tive system and its politics. Babar on the other hand was 
a foreigner, having no acquaintance with the institutions of 
this' land. It is therefore quite unfair to compare the two 
as administrators. 

Humayun wasted all opportunity , of constructive work 
by his owm imprudent methods of dealing with the compli- 
cated situation with which he w'as faced. Therefore it may 
be presumed that the political organisation of their predeces- 
sors was kept up unaltered by the first two Mughal rulers. 
^ Babar puts his whole dominions under two categories : the 
crown territories or regular sarkars, and the territories or 
states of those chiefs, or Rais and zamindars, w'ho had 
acknowledged his overlordship. These zamindaris com- 
prised about one-fifth of the whole kingdom. Out of the 
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^otal revenue ' amounting to 52 croresS parganahs to the 
value of about eight or nine crores were in ,the possession 
of the Rajas and Rais who were left in enjoyment of internal 
autonomy provided they paid regular tribute and remained 
1 ' 1 The crown territories were assigned to his followers 

wSse obligation was to carry on the administration with 
Ihe assistance of old government functionaries, to realise 
revenues and transmit them to the central treasury and 
to maintain a force according to their respective 
statu'^ to come to help the sovereign whenever called 
upon? ' These assignments were, however, not heredi- 
t^v. ' Th® assignees were frequently transferred. There 
was another class of assignments known as Suyurghal 
Hater also called Madad-i-ma‘ash) which were conferred for 
religious, charitable and educational purposes by way of 
maintenance upon individuals as well as institutions; These 
were free from- all obligations of either payment or military 
service. But if found to be abused they, could be with- 


drawn. 

Revenue — The revenues of Babar' and Humayun were 
mainly derived from land-tax. But there were 'Some other 
sources of income also. A customs duty' was levied on the 
frontier, on all imports from outside. This was called 
iamgha (stamp) because a stamp was put on cattle or goods 
on which duty had been paid. There were also transit duties 
■on merchandise transported from one part of the country to 
anuther. A fourth tax was levied on shop-keepers, especially 
in towns. Lastly the Jeziyah was imposed on non-musliras 
in those territories where the King's control was firmly 
established. 

Communications — An important and useful measure of 
Babar was the organisation of regular road and postal com- 
munications. He was the first ruler to order all his marches. 


^ Neither the actual coins referred to here nor their value can 
be estimated with certainty. Erskine has calculated that the 
52 crores of Babar’s revenue was equal to 12,000. But 

the current coins in the time of Babar were the Tanka 
.and Dam. 
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including ordinary journeys and CNCursions, to be regularly 
measured, an operation which must have tended to improve 
the geography and roads of a country then very imperfectly 
surveyed. He also established a series of post-hou.es from 
Agra "to Kabul, at intervals of about fifteen miles, and 
stationed relays of six horses and proper officers at cach.^ 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the army of Babar 
consisted mainly of cavalry recruited from among the Turks, 
Itiughals, and later on, Ha/.nras of the .Afghan country. They 
were recruited by the hnlitary leaders who attached them- 
selves to the king from various considerations of family or 
gi'atitude or hope of gain and fortune. Every leadei had his 
standard which indicated his ranlc, the highest standard 
being called iitgh. This was surmounted bv the flowing 
, tail of the mountain cow, an object of great ambition and 
granted onlv to a few. Besides these some Indian chiefs 
had gone over to Babar's side when lie very cleverly declared 
himself Ghazi and Ins war against Rana Sanga, a jehad 
.against an infidel. 

But Babar's artillery was the most important and unique 
•constituent of his army and was of immense use to him in 
hjs wars against the Indian chiefs who possessed nothing 
'like it. 

Justice under Babar must have fallen more or less com- 
■pletely into the hands of local bodies, (the village panchayats), 
•during the confusion following the decline of the Surs. But 
it may be presumed that cases of importance would have 
■been taken to the governor or even the king for decision. In 
the restoration of peace and security of life and property, 
Babar show’cd great vigilence and severity. In the Punjab 
the ]at and Gujar freebooters of the hills had become a 
terror. They infested the country, plundered and killed the 

^Ferishta (Briggs, II. pp- 66 67) mentions that Babar changed 
the Sikandari Gaz, and that the Babari Gaz continued in use till 
the beginning of Jehangir’s roign- This seems to be a mistake 
:as the Sikandari Gaz continued down to Akbar’s time when it was 
standardised like other measurements- 
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people. Babar caught many of them and cut them to 
pieces to make an example for others. This had a quieting 
effect on the miscreants. Similarly he dealt with Mohan 
Mundahir, who had looted and burnt the property of the 
Qazi of Saraana most ruthlessly. Thousands of Alundahirs 
ware slaughtered and their colony utterly devastated so that 
it never rose again. 

Public Works — Babar was a great lover of building 
pleasances, such as gardens, baths, tanks, wells and foun- 
tains. He also erected a number of mosques. In Agra alone 
68') masons and' craftsmen were employed on his buildings, 
and in Sikri, Dholpur, Biana, Koel and Gwalior, 1491 stone- 
cutters. Very few of his buildings have, however, survived. 

Character of Babar’ s Government — Wehav’^e noticed above- 
that Babar and Humayun had no option but to adopt andi 
continue the mechanism of government which they found in. 
the land. Moreover the policy of the Lodi Sultans had not ■ 
left any healthy traditions or precedents. On the other hand 
Babar, both by training and culture as well as by his native- 
genius, was a most enlightened and liberal prince. The whole 
of his life is one long evidence of the fact that he was- 
actuated, and consciously actuated, by considerations of 
personal ambition rather than by religious motives. Of 
course he was not above making the fullest capital out of a. 
show of religious bigotry whenever it suited him and served 
his end, just as he did by assuming the roll of GJiazi and by 
declaring if as a holy war when he had to ’fight against . 
Rana Sanga. The same motive could make him abjure 
the Sunni faith and don the Shia Qizilbash cap with- 
out any qualms of conscience. On the other hand he 
retused to peisecufe the Sunnis at the command of the 
Shia ruler of Persia whom he had for political reasons- 
accepted as his suzerain. His erecting a tower of the 
heads of Hindus (pagans) and kindred professions and 
actions, during his wars witli Hindu chiefs were obviously 
measures born of diplomacy. , By no stretch of imagination 
they can be ascribed to religious fanaticism. No one can 
accuse him of religious narrow-mindedness if lie repaired- 
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and restored those mosques at Charideri, Ranthambhor, 
Raisin and Sarangpur, which had been converted into 
cattle-sheds by Medrti ^ Rai's orders. Rather it is amazing 
lhat the insult which had been inflicted upon the mosques 
did not inflame Babar to take revenge 'upon the Hindus 
by- demolishing their temples. We hear of no such act 
of violence or reprisal. It is not at all difficult to appreciate 
that by contenting himself simply with repairing the defiled 
mosques, and doing no injury to the sacred places of 
the Hindus Babar exhibited a most remarkable and praise- 
worthy generosity of mind, altogether rare in that age. 
In normal times we have no evidence of any acts of 
intolerance or persecution. Hence the Bhopal document^ 
which is supposed to contain the text of the last will of 
Babar in which the dying emperor exhorts his son to keep 
his mind free from religious prejudices and to treat all his 
subjects justly, and not to kill the cows, etc. etc., does not 
seem to exaggerate the spirit of Babar even though its 
authenticity may be seriously doubted by some scholars. 
A' few sporadic and scattered instances of temple destruction 
by his officers who could not be expected to possess his 
cultured and liberal outlook, cannot be ^et down as proofs 
of Babar's bigotry 2, 

Thus it would seem undeniable that although the old 
machinery of government had to be retained a definite 
attempt was made by the Turkish conqueror to infuse into 
it a new^ spirit and to initiate fresh traditions and a pro- 
gressive and broad-minded policy. 

Character of the new Sovereignty . — This fundamental 
change in the policy and religious attitude of the monarchs 
took place side by side with another change which was even 
more profound and significant. This was manifested by 

^ Vide Indian Review, August 1923, and Twentieth Century, 
January 1936, pp. 339 — ’44. 

Such instances of temple destruction by Babar’s officers 
as are reproduced by Prof. S. R. Sharma, in his ‘Religious 
Policies of theMughals’, are based on later and not contemporary 
authorities. 
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-the revolution which^ came about in the ■ conception of 
sovereignty within a quarter century. The Turkish Sultans 
never succeeded in establishing even by convention a fixed 
law of succession. In the early stages, there was a per- 
petual tug of war between the principle of election by the 
tribal aristocracy and the principle of hereditary succession 
and the latter- tended to become - gradually stronger. But 
still the sovereignty was not supposed to be the exclusive 
or indefeasible right of any one family or dynasty.. It was 
still the prey of., the strongest sword, whoever might wueld 
it. But under the Lodis the bads of monarchy became 
the w'eakest and, most shaky, resting as it did on the Afghan 
custom of the kingdom being considered as tribal property 
and the king being only the leader or- the headman, as it 
were, in a community of equals. The monarchy of the 
Lodis has been rightly described by Rushbrooke Williams 
as a 'human compromise and not a divine inheritance, 
with the result that the po,w'er and prestige of the monarch 
were alike diminished.’ It was a hegemony w'ielded by the 
leading chiefs of the tribe, who w^ere all equals in pow'er, 
if not in prestige and influence. They could never concede 
to the Sultan a supreme and indisputable position. Indeed 
the secret of Bahlol Lodi's success in maintaining himself 
was his full and frank recognition of the claim to equality 
of the tribal leaders on whose, support he had to rely. 
Herein lay the essential w'e|tkness of the Lodi Monarchy. 
Sikandar Lodi show^ed some strength but had to bow' to 
the 'time-honoured traditions of his communify. Ibrahim 
tactlessly defied this cherished tradition and found himself 
in deep waters. 

Under such a system the hold of the centre on the 
provincial and local administrators was bound to be very 
lax. It w'as limited only to the right to demand a certain 
quota of men in times of w'ar. For the rest they were, 
more or less, miniature kings, w-ithin their respective jurisdic- 
tions and were apt to reckon their jagirs as hereditary 
whenever the central authority became too weak to 
enforce its will upon them. The central executive was 
thus completely paralysed ; the elements of < cohesion' 

i- 
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which kept the local administrators bound to the sove- 
reign were rendered entirely nugatory. Besides the lety of 
armed men they could perhaps also demand a money 
contribution. But they had to be on their guard against 
offending the tribal magnates whose support was essential 
tor their very existence. The administrative mechanism 
constructed by the Khaljis and Tughlaqs had crumbled to 
•ruins never to be revived until the advent of Sher Shah. 
It appears, however, that the masses of the people remained, 
on the whole, unperturbed and unconcerned despite 
the political convulsions and consequent chaos prevailing 
for more than a century and a half. The Muslim rulers 
had wisely left the ancient local institutions of the country 
•uninterfered with. 

The above-mentioned conception of monarchy had to 
yield to the altered political conditions and to undergo a 
radical transformation. The Timurid tradition had 
established, the principle that monarchy was a divine 
. deleg ation and therefore unquestionable and sacred. Tlie 
-sovereignty thus became- the monopoly of a single dynastv 
in definite contrast with the sovereignty of the Sultanate 
which was not sheltered from being claimed by any and 
■every body by any such restriction. The Mughal sovereignty 
conferred upon the ruler a position of absolute and unques- 
tionable authority which, excepting the members of the 
royal family, no one else could claim. According to this 
principle the person of the monarch was sacrosanct, 
hampered by no limitations like the Lodi monarchy and 
placed by Divine right on a position of such towering 
•eminence that even the highest chiefs and amirs could 
never presume or venture to arspire to it. It may, however, 
be noticed in passing that the process of defining and 
stabilising the principle of sovereignty had not yet attained 
full maturity. No definite principle such as the law of 
primogeniture ever came to be recognised even among the 
Mughals. This was the cause of the disastrous wars of 
succession among the sons of the dying or the deceased 
king on every such occasion. However that may be, for 
the acceptance of such an indisputable monarchy a radical 
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change in • the popular mind was needed. Babar had 
conquered Hindustan. That was comparatively easy. But 
now he was confronted with the more difficult problem of 
making the chiefs and nobles reconcile themselves to the 
new ideal of sovereignty under which their privileges and 
status were alike to be degraded to a far inferior level. 
They were now to be unquestioning and obedient servants 
of an absolute sovereign and not his peers. It was no easy 
task to achieve such a revolution in the politics of the 
country. A great effort, an overhauling of the entire 
ramshackle mechanism of the Afghan government which 
■was altogether unsuited and far too inadequate to achieve 
the above ideal, was required. Far greater than even this 
was the need of bringing about a change in the psychology 
of the people, as has been already pointed out. 

Two fundamental points needed to be attacked primarily. 
The Afghan chiefs claimed a share both in the territories- 
as well as the pow'ers and authority of the sovereign reducing 
their polity to a sort of joint stock company of the tribe. 
In consequence of wdiich whenever any new territory was 
acquired the Sultan had to invite the members of the tribe 
to receive their respective shares thereof. The rebellious^ 
propensities of the provincial chiefs were encouraged by the 
rickety and outworn structure of the government. Thus the 
task of the future ruler w'as twofold. He had to pull down 
what might be called an organised anarchy, somew’hat 
resembling that of the Rajputs, minus its virtues and strong 
points, and to replace it by a centralised and, compact 
monarchy by concentrating the elements of power and 
making the sovereign the source of all authority. It was 
necessary for him to wipe out the age-long superslition 
jealously cherished by the Afghans that the kingdom was ■ 
communal property, and that every member of the com- 
munity could claim in it a share as a matter of indefeasible 
title. In order to assert and vindicate the new ideal of 
monarchy it was further necesary for the future sovereign 
to make the chiefs and amirs forget their erstwhile notions 
of equality with the Sultan, and to acquiesce in a position? 
of unquestioning obedience. 
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Next it was necessary, with a view to achieving the above 
•object, to reorganise and consolidate the administrative 
machinery. A renovated and rejuvenated system of govern- 
ment was needed not only to ensure good government 
but also to curb the recalcitrant propensities of the chiefs 
and amirs, and to make them settle down peacefully to their 
altered situation. 

Now such a radical change in the political atmosphere of 
"the country and in the minds of men who were being 
robbed of their power, prestige and privileges which 
they had long enjoyed, was not easy to effect. It 

could be brought about only by a gradual process of 
evolution, a' process which was greatly accelerated by 
the extra-ordinary energy of Sher Shah and Akbar. 
There were two main fruits of this period of transition 
which commenced with the advent of Babar ; (1) A new 
monarchy, and (2) a reformed administrative machinery. 
In bringing about this consummation the contribution of’ 
Babar and Humayun was but little, while that of Sher Shah 
was very considerable, though only indirect and one-sided 
because although by strengthening the position of the king, 
he created the necessary' conditions for the Turkish ideal 
of monai'chy to thrive, he himself adhered to the purely 
Afghan tradition of treating the kingdom as a tribal property 
and of sharing its fruits with the members of the Sur tribe. 
His son Islam Shah, on the other hand, made an earnest 
effort to resume the jagirs and convert all lands into crown 
lands, and moreover adopted very strong and bold measures 
to shatter the arrogance and prestige of the amirs and to es- 
tablish the suprerhacy of the king. Thus by their strong 
policy, centralised power and efficient administration under 
which even the most powerful chief was forced to submit 
to the king's . authority, and , no dereliction or neglect, of 
•duty was allowed to escape unpuriished, Sher , Shah and 
Islam Shah prepared the ground for the gr^ual acceptance 
• of the new principle of monarchy. The restoration of strict 
•order and discipline among the highest functionaries of the 
State and the establishment of a vigorous and efficient system 
of government was the proud achievement of the first two Sur 
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hings ■ And paradoxical as it may appear, not Babar and 
Humayun, the founders of the Mughal Empire, but their 
enemies the Suri kings, were destined to be the builders ' of 
that substructure on which the superstructure of Mughal 
administrative machinery was subsequently raised bj 

Akbar. 

It was however, reserved for a subsequent generation 
to witness the gradual and almost imperceptible transfor- 
mation in the political psychology of the people. The 
transitional period from the advent of Babar to the acces- 
sion of Akbar was too stormy and unsettled and too anti- 
authoritarian for such a seed to thrive. It needed not, 
only the congenial soil of a well-organised system of govern- 
ment, but also the watering of a well-established and 
enduring security and peace-conditions ; and this it was the 
unique merit of Akbar to bring about. Moreover he was — 
what the Surs could never be — the embodiment of that 
divinely gifted monarchy which the sanctified tradition of 
his house had bequeathed to him. From the Turkish and 
Persian chiefs and amirs and from Hindu vassals, he had; 
no serious trouble. But wherever an Afghan chief had 
survived, e.g., in Bengal and Gujarat, he never, till the end,- 
gave up his struggle for independence. As time passed 
the unquestionable and indeed sacred authority of the- 
Mughal emperor went deeper and deeper into men's minds 
and old memories vanished. Akbar's task was that of the 
master-architect. He reared up an edifice at once scienti- 
fically elaborate and stable and artistically beautiful and; 
human. His successors enjoyed the fruits of his labours, 
hey had not the genius to improve upon it. Akbar stands, 
ike a tower of eminence in the midst of pigmies on both 
sides. 

'^I — The Administrative System of the Surs. 

s 

S/icr Shah’s principles of Government . — As early as the 
time when Farid (the future Sher Shah) as a-youngtnan. 
was entmsted by his fallier Hasan Khan with full authority 
over the parganahs of Sahsaram, Hajipur and Khawaspur 
Tanda and was deputed to assume charge, he had said to. 
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his father : ‘I shall devote myself to increase the prosperity 
of the district; and that depends on a just administration/ 
These words in which the chronicler has reproduced what 
Sher Shah said at that time give a clear indication of Sher 
Shah's ideal of a king’s obligations. And this ideal he, con- 
sistently maintained throughout his life. Sher Shah very 
well understood the principle that the advancement of the 
state is synonymous with the progress and prosperity of the 
people. 

Possessed of a keen faculty of observation, a sound 
common-sense and statesmanlike ' outlook * Sher Shah) 
adopted from the outset very sound and practical principles 
as the basis of his administration. First and foremost it 
was necessary to restore peace and tranquillity in the land, 
without which no- progress was possible. The anarchical 
atmosphere of the later Lodhi regime had bred’ ' a spirit of 
insurgence and unrestrained ambition lall over. Every 
provincial chief aspired to capture the crown. Moreover the - 
weakness of the centre had encouraged the local function- 
aries of the government to become oppressive on the people, 
and extortionate in realising revenue from the peasants. 
Sher Shah had been from his youth painfully conscious of 
this state of affairs and as he told his father at the time of 
his appointment fo his jagir, he meant business. He would 
not, he said, .brook any insubordination nor allow the 
chiefs and zamindars to tyrannise over the peasants. The 
situation called for strong and even ruthless measures’ 
and Sher Shah found • that this was the only way 
of restoring order and discipline, security and peace. 
His firk principle was therefore to inflict the severest punish^ 
ments on disturbers of peace and all other miscreants- 
so as to terrify them into submission and set an example 
to others. By this device he succeeded in restoring order 
and peace and clearing the country of all robbers and 
thieves in no time. 

His second principle was to create confidence in and 
respect for the ' ruler in the minds of the subjects by an ' 
efficient, just and progressive administration calculated to 
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make; them happy and prosperous. Onde peace and secu- 
rity, were ;established Sher Shah changed from, a, ruthless 
chaistiser-to a benevolent despot whose whole energy and 
efforts were;devoted for the good of the people. 

Thirdly he believed in breaking all artificial barriers 
between the peasantry and the ruler ^nd establishing direct 
and free contact with them with a view to minimising the 
possibilities of oppression and injustice by facilitating their 
access to ^he king. , 

1 Fourthly, realising fully that the basis and the source 
of the existence and stability of the State is finance, he was 
most concerned about the welfare and safety of the culti- 
vators.^ Therefore whenever he had any chance ; of govern-’ 
ing, whether a jagir, a province qr a kingdom, - the first 
thing he did was to take all necessary steps to, make' the 
peasantry perfectly safe and put their minds at ease in order 
to encourage and enhance cultivation which was the main 

source of the income of the State. 

Fifthly, Sher Shah thought it necessary to establish a 
reign of strict justice for all without favour or • frown. 
Rather than show any favour or undue consideration to 
men of high position or family status,' he gave them much 
severer punishments than the common people; because 
he held that a man of position was expected to behave in 

a more responsible and sensible manner than the average 
man. ' ■ . 

Sixthly, Sher Shah believed like Asoka and' Harsh and 
Akbar that 'it behoves the great i. e., the rulers, to be always 
active , and to devote undivided and unsparing' attention 
and energy in the service of the State. 

Seventhly, he discarded the policy of placing religious 
i^t^ above considerations of the good of the kingdom 
and that of sacrificing the interests of the people at the 
altar of narrow religious obligations. 

Fighthly, his principle was to spend the greater part of the 
revenue of the State on the welfare of the people in general 
and not to usurp it for his personal whims or comforts. 
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His whole life as well as the occasional expressions of 
his views bear unmistakable testimony to the above ana- 
lysis of the principles which informed the government of 
Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah’s prmciples tested by Islamic Standards . — 
The above statement of Sher Shah's principles of govern- 
'pent must be judged also in the light of the obligations 
and duties of a Muslim King as propounded by Muslim 
jurists. A1 Mawardi summarises the duties of a Muslim 
king as follows : — 

(1) To maintain the essential tenets of the Faith, (2) to 
■decide disputes among the subjects, (3) to protect the 
Islamic countries, ( 4 ) to wage war on those who refuse to 
■embrace Islam or to obey those conditions which have 
been laid down for non-Muslims, (5) to make use of the 
Law, (6) to defend the frontiers of the kingdom, (7) to 
make annual expenditure from the treasury, (8) to realise 
the taxes, (9) to appoint reliable officers, (10) to supervise 
the administration' and carry on the government efficiently 
and well.i 

■*It will be observed that Sher Shalj's principles show 
■only such necessary modifications as the circumstances of 
a country with • a very large non-Muslim population 
demanded. , ' ‘ < 

The Ceniiral Government of Sher Shah ; The Sovereign — 
All monarchies of that age were, in structure and in, 
theory, if not altogether -in .practice, despotic. But. Sher 
Shah's governm'ent was, by the nature of the case, the 
most centralised and undiluted' despotism. It was in this 
respect unique and without a parallel. The pf.culiar cir- 
cumstances cf his accession to kingship made him, not 
only , in theory but in actual practice, the ultimate source 
of’ all power and authority, both civil and military. Of all 
the medieval monarchs Sher Shah was the only one^ who 

I 

y ^ This is a substance of the duties of a king given by Von 
Kremer, in ‘Orient under the -Caliphate’, .translated by Khuda 
Bakhsh, pp- k65-66- 
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had no ministers to assist him by their w'ise counsels in 
difficult situations and restrain him from hasty steps, to 
temtier the severity of his judgments, or to mould his 
policies. He had only secretaries who enjoyed no more 
authority than merely to carry out the biddings o! the 
king. Surprising as this might appear, the reason of it is 
not far to seek. Sher Shah had become king at the end 
of a long period of chaos and poiiMcal disintegration in 
tiie country. The leading nobles and amirs had been too 
much involved in court intrigues and wars of oSence and 
defence to have anv time or inclination to cultivate the 


arts of the shates.man and the politician which can only' 
thrive in times of peace. Xeither .the condition of the 
govemaient nor the general political atmosphere was such 
ns to afford pror>er encouragement or facilities for any one 
acquiring a tr.aining and experience in high policies and 
Suttecraft. Besides, it should be borne in mind that Sher 
Shan became king at tlie npe old age of sixty eight vears- 
and that he had already had several ocaasions of, governing 
terntones in Bihar, ranging from a few parganahs to a whole 
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opportuniti^ ana liad not only mastered all the details ' ot 
aaimmstration, cut acquainted himself with the short- 
comings and detects cf th.e Afghan system which had been 

hy',£abar. He had openly passed 
strictures on Babar's government and no less' on the 
meffiods of local administration by the Atgh an. chiefs, 
riv. nan aiso t.iea drastically to improve the svstem wherever- 
ana whenever he got a chance to do so. * For instance 
ne^naa, rer a fairly long period, administered lire jagir of his 
aaa liaa maae the pecpie prosperous as ffiev had 
beione, cy hi> strong and wgorous adminisira- 
uon and by perfecting it in everv- detail. So when he became 
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Every scheme had been tried, albeit on a smaller scale, and 
was ready to be launched. 

Under such circumstances, first rate men, and consum- 
mate politicians alone could occupy ministerial offices, to 
deliberate with the king on maJters of state policy. But the 
time was uncongenial for the production of first rate mcoi 
It could produce mediocrities only, and mediocrities had 
no place in Slier Shah's ministry. 

No wonder therefore that a veteran of Slier Shah’s 
'calibre and capacity did not find any one among his con- 
temporaries who could satisfy his standards of administra- 
tive experience and ability. Nor, luckily, did he need any 
one. He had . the justifiable self-complacency of an archi- 
tect who wanted no planners but only executants. 

This is borne out by Mushtaqi w'hen he says : “For four 
hours he listened to the reading of reports on the affairs 
of the country or on the business of the government estab- 
lishments. The orders which he gave were reduced to 
writing, and were issued and acted upon ; there ivas no 
need of further discussion.”'^ 

So we witness the rather extraordinary phenomenon 
of his having no ministers but only secretaries. This 
w'as the secret which explains the unusual expedition 
and ability with w'hich he successfully introduced all his 
administrative plans and reforms as soon as he conquered 
any province or district. 

Thus circumstances had made Slier Shah the most abso- 
Tute despot among the entire range of Muslim rulers of India; 
but his broad outlook and liberal mind made him an en- 
lightened and benevolent despot at the same time. He 
followed a very regular routine of work. His historian 
says that Sher Shah used to rise • when two-thirds of the 
night had passed, and bathing himself he said his prayers 
until the fourth watch After that he heard 


^Elliot, iv, 550* 
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the accounts of the various officers and the secretaries 
(arkan-i-daulat) made their reports of the work to be done 
in their respective departments, and the orders which the 
king gave were taken down by them for their guidance, so 
that they might not need to make enquiries again. :\t 
day-break, Sher Shah again performed his ablutions and 
with a great assembly went through his obligatory devo- 
-tions, and read the prayer. After this the chiefs and soldiers 
were allowed to pay their respects. One hour after sunrise 
•he performed the Ishraq pra5fer. Then he gave jagirs to 
such as did not possess any. Next he enquired if there 
were any who were oppressed and he redressed their griev- 
.ances. Thus he worked very hard and did not allow 
himself more than the minimum necessary rest or comfort. 
Sher Shah’s devotion to duty, energetic application to his 
work, and personal attention to every detail combined with 
■strict inspection and scrutiny of the work of his subordi- 
nates, resulted in the establishment of such peace and secu- 
rity and order and discipline in the kingdom as had nevw 
been witnessed for centuries before. 

Extent of Sher Shah's kinodoni . — Sher Shah acquired a 
far greater territory than his Mughal predecessors. His 
dominions extended from Sonargaon in the east to the 
border of Gikkhar country in the north-west, the western 
boundary being formed by a line joining Jogi Balnath on 
the Jhelum in the north and Khushab nearly a hundred 
.miles to south-west and thence running across the' Jhelum 
along the bank of the Indus down to Bhakkar. Sindh had 
been surrendered to Sher Shah by its Afghan chieftains, but ^ 
■the desert country comprising Jaisalmer and Bikaner re- 
mained independent. In Rajputana he had extended his 
sway over Jodhpur, roughly as far as Abu and Chittor, 
while on the south he subjugated the country as far as 
'Vindhya and Karakoram ranges which represented the 
boundaries of his kingdom on that side. Thus western 
Rajputana, Malwa, Bundelkhand and probably part of 
Baghelkhand and then Bih.ar, excluding Chhota Nagpur, 
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were all included in his kingdom.’- 

Administrative Divisions — Sher Shah seems to have re- 
tained more or less the former limits of the provinces, 
sarkars (Shiqas) and parganahs. Although no list of the- 
parganahs is given by any of his historians, the names of 
different provinces frequently occur in their chronicles, 
Abul Fazl says that Sher Shah divided his whole kingdom 
excepting Bengal into 47 sarkars. With the nineteen sarkars- 
of Bengal the total will become 66. The total number of 
sarkars in the empire of Akbar was 705, and the extent of 
the territory nearly double that of Sher Shah. Thus the 
number of sarkars given by Abul F'azl for the kingdom of 
Sher Shah seems to have been almost the same as under* 
Akbar.' The slight changes w'hich would have, no doubt, 
been made do not indicate a general re shuffling of their 
sizes or boundaries. The following twelve provinces are 
mentioned in the chronicles : Bengal, Bihar, Awadh, Rohil- 
khand, Agra, Dihli, Lahore, Multan, Sindh, Jodhpur, Chittor,. 
Malwa, But the extent of Bengal, Bihar, Lahore, Multan^ 
and Sindh was much smaller than under Akbar. 

The Sarkars were divided in.o parganahs. The parganah 
was the smallest unit of ' administration. As regards the 
total number of parganahs the statements of the contempo- 
rary wnters have created a great deal of confusion. 
But it seems reasonable to presume that the number 
113000 which is mentioned by them represents the number 
of villages and not parganahs.2 We have no means to know 

^See ‘Prov- Gov- of the Mughals' p- 49 for a full discussioai 
of this question- Qanungo is wrong in saying that Sher Shah’s 
north-western boundary extended as far as the Indus or that the 
whoie of Rajputana .including Abu were included within his- 
kingdbm- Nor was any part of Assam possessed by him- 

"Abbas and according to a foot note on the same page (Elliot,, 
iv, 424 Mushtaqi also gives 113000, while on p- 551, he 
has, only 13000. This seems to be a mistake of the translator. 
Qanungo’s attempt to arrive at a probable number of the par- 
ganahs by multiplying the parganahs included in the provinces- 
of the same name under Akbar,- by three ’ is, as usual, utterly/ 
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the 6X3ct nurnb6r of psi'^anshs otlior tliiin ah Approxima- 
tion which can be ^irrived at on the basis of the figures for, 
the same territories given hy Abul Fazl. 

The provincial heads were the Afghan amirs and nobles 
who had co-operated with him in wresting back the kingdom 
of Hindustan from ' the MughalsA We find mention of 
deputy governors also in most cases for the express reason 
that the newly conquered territories were full oi turbulent and 
self-seeking men and consequently the governors required 
equally capable and responsible assistants to maintain 
peace and order. There is no mention of any other pro- 
vincial officer by his chroniclers. But it seems certain that 
lie had a provincial head of justice as well as of the 
revenue department. 

The head of the sarhar was the chief shiqqdar (Shiqq- 
dar-i-Shiqq-daran). The name sarhar seems to have come 
into vogue under Sikandar Lodi, in place of the former 
shiqq, which was probably a larger division. Under Slier 
Shah it was definitely adopted to the entire exclusion of 
‘shigq’. The powers and functions of the chief shiqqdar 
were almost the same as those of faujdar of sarkar under 
Akbar. it seems that the faujdars were not authorised to 
-act as magistrates which duty was entrusted ‘to kotwals, 
while the chief shiqdar exercised both powers, executive 
and judicial. The faujdar under Slier Shah was a sort 
of semi-military police officer, whose chief duty was to 
maintain or.der and security. He had a contingent 
of cavalry under his charge and was expected to assist 

baseless and superfluous- He has wrongly presumed the areas 
of Bihar, Punjab and Sind, to be the same in'.both cases- 

Moreover there was no reason for Sher Shah to sub-divide 
the parganahs into such small units. There is not the slightest 
hint in the chronicles for such a presumption to have any 
basis. 

^Khizr Khan and then Qazi Fazilat were governors of 
Bengal, Shujaat Khan of Malwah, Ahmad Khan Sarwani of Dihli, 
IMasnad-i-Ali Isa Khan of Rohilkhand, Khawas Khan of Lahore, 
Fateh Khan of Sindh- 
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•the local oflicers whenever any rebels or disturbers 
•of peace happened to be too strong for them. He was also 
expected to watch the roads and the countryside. 

The next officer of the sarhar was the chief amil, or 
raunsif. The primary function of the chief amil was to 
•supervise the assessment and collection of revenue. The 
•chief shiqqdar and chief amil were to watch the conduct of 
both the parganah officials and the people so that the former 
might not oppress any one and the latter might not 
misbehave or deceive the government. They were also to 
-settle the quarrels 6t the parganah officials. In the event 
of any rebellion or lawlessness they were enjoined to 
•destroy the miscreants ruthlessly so as to prevent the evil 
becoming contagious. The amils and other officers were 
Transferred every year or two with the object of giving 
the benefit of profitable places uniformly to all and 
to prevent any one settling down in any territory per- 
manently. We have enough grounds to presume that there 
was a qazi^ and also a kotwal in every sarkar. 

Parganah — The unit of administration was the 
parganah. The head of the parganah was called shiqq- 
•dar. He was assisted by an amil or munsiff (some- 
times also called mushrif), a fotahdar, khazanahdar or 
or khazanchi, two -karkuns (one Hindi writer and one 
Persian writer). It is to be noted that under the Khaljis 
andTughlaqs the head of the parganah was called mutsarrif 
•or amil and the shiqqdar was head of a shiqq. But in course 
'Of time shiqqdar sank to the position of the head of a 
parganah. The shiqqdar was the executive head of the 
parganah. He supervised the work of every other official, 
tried criminals, punished thieves, rebels and other miscreants 
and was responsible to the local treasury jointly with the 
■khazanchi or fotahdar, the latter being answerable to him 
for the accounts, etc. The amil was in charge of the 
revenue administration in the parganah. He had to deal 
■directly^with the peasants} of course with the assistance of 

^‘Abbas .says-; ‘He appointed courts of justice in every 
.place-’ Elliot, IV., 417. . , 
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lOo 

purpose of revenue collection. 

The rnatisabdars were divided into sixty {grades from ten 
to 10,000, but mansabs of above 5000 were reserved for 
princes royal. At first Akbar had devised only one class or 
£ 2 rade of the various inatisabs. But towards the end ol 
his reign he introduced three grades in each of the ranks 
(titaitsabs) from a 000 downwards with a view to making 
further distinctions in the status of mansabdars without 
increasing the number of their contingents or other obliga- 
tions of service. This further gradation was made by 
means of introducing an additional rank known as Sawars^ 
the original one being called Zai. Ol'ftcers whose Snwar 
rank was equal to their Zat rank were of first grade, those 
whose Sawar rank was equal to half or more were of dnd 
grade, and those of whose Sawar rank was less than half 
of his Zat belonged to the third gr.adc. There was also 
some difference in their emoluments. The significance of 
Zat and Sawar is a highly controversial question and still 
remains undecided and obscure. Hut the view that the 
Sawar rank was introduced to indicate only a distinctive 
honour carrying no obligation to maintain the number of 
horse indicated by it, seems to be nearer the truth than any 
other view. 

The main arm of the 'Mughal Army was the cav.alry. 
The second important arm was the artillery’. The infantry 
comprised a heterogeneous mass of matchlockmen, archers, 
swordsmen, lance-bearers, etc,, and all manner of menial 
servants attached to the regular troops. The Mughals had 
no navy. .A flotilla of boats was, however, maintained 
to idy in the rivers, mainly with the purpose of transporting 
armies during the rainy season wjicn many rivers were in 
spate and greatly hampered the movement of land forces 
making it altogether impossible. 

In addition to this, a c.vlculation iff the eapacity each 
province to supply cavalry, (hat is to say, real lighting furCi-, 
a-- well us, infantry, elephants etc. was made prob.itffy on 
the basis of popul.ilion. These forces were in the nature of 
.1 militia and not a standing army. 'I'hcir number aimum- 
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ted to nearly 4 lakhs of cavalry and 42 lakhs of infantry. i 

Supervision and control of the army. — To maintain a. 
high standard of efficiency, and loyalty in the army suitable 
steps- were taken. First Bitikchis (clerks) of the army 
department were entrusted with the work of preparing 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers. Their marks of identifica- 
tion, size, etc. as well as their residence, parentage, race, 
were all to be registered. 

The horses were to be branded. After trying a number 
of signs for branding, finally numerals were adopted. The 
soldiers had to gather regularly at a muster roll for inspection, 
by the Bakhshi or some other superior officer. 

Nature of Mughal services. — Practically all services,, 
excepting the ecclesiastical and religious posts were orgnised 
on a military basis and were recruited, paid and controlled 
according to the conditions of the military department. 
But that does not imply that the spirit of the government 
was military. A modern counterpart of these services is to 
be seen in the medical department in which the Imperial 
grade services all belong to the military department, but in 
peace-times, the members of the service are translated to 
districts to serve as civil surgeons. Exactly in the same 
manner all civilians were legally military men, but in normal 
times they worked in the different civil departments of the 
state. 

Revenue System. — According- to Abul Fazl the 
revenue raised by the king was in the nature of wages of ^ 
the king in consideration for the service of administration 
and protection that he rendered to the people. While 
certain religious taxes, either imported by the early 
Muslim rulers from the Persian system or imposed by them 
on non-Muslims, continued to be levied until Sher Shah’s 
reign, most of them were abolished by Akbar soon after his. 
accession. ' Land revenue was t he p rinci pal source of state- 
i ncome . But there were other sources of income such as 

^ For a full discussion of this question see 'Provincial 
Government of the Mughals’, pp. 2j9 et seq. 
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•customs, internal transit duties, ferry taxes, octroi collected 
in important cities only, mints, indemnities and monopolies, 
abwabs or illegal cesses enforced by local officers. Many 
of these including even port duties were remitted by Akbar. 
Besides these, presents, tines, and war-booty were also 
sources of some income. 

. ■ System of Assessmeuf . — Before Slier Shah’s lime two 
systems of land revenue assessment obtained viz., sharing 
(Batai, Ghalla Bakhshi) and sharing by estimate (Kankut, 
]\fuqti or Nasq)i. Shcr Shah introduced the Z.abli, or 
measurement system wherever possible. 

Under the incapable successors of Islam Shah Suri the 
system of Sher Shah also considerably siffiered although 
the. intrinsic durability of his structure kept the essentials 
of the system alive. Upon Akbar devolved the task. of 
reorganising and perfecting it in every detail and the young 
king was fully alive to the importance of finance as the 
basis and' prop o( the state. The first twenty four years 
of the reign therefore witnessed a series of e.vperiments and 
improvements, with a view’ to attaining an assessment so 
perfect as to render the estimate of crops as accurate as 
possible and to minimise the chances of oppression or 
defalcation by the public servants and fraud by the cultiva- 
tors. Finally tj^e incessant efforts of the emperor and his 
financial O.xperts establislied w'hat has been commonly 
misunderstood as the ten-year system, but was really a sche- 
dule of rates based on the avcr.igc yield of the proceeding ten 
years- 

The start was made by continuing Sher Shah's system 
.as described in detajl by Abul Fnzl in the Ain. As 
stated above Sher Shah had brought the greater part 
of Hindustan under a system of measurement which 
was probably repeated every sca'^on. The area under 
cultivation in respect of dift’erent ctops having been 
asccrtaincc!, certain scheduli.'d rates were appHerl 
# 

^For a full discur-sion of the sipnificance of thftse terms .see 
Prov. Govt., App. B* 
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them and the revenue realised accordingly. The schedules- 
of the average yield of. each holding were prepared by 
dividing all kinds of crops into three broad classes, good^. 
middling and bad and working out their mean. In this 
way the average yield per bigha of each crop was worked 
out and one-third of this average was the state-demand. 
The share of the government might then be commuted 
into cash at the current rates. 

' But in the actual working of the system a great con- 
fusion had arisen and hence as early as 1565 Muzaffar / 
Khan Turbati was instructed to ^refor m th e system so as 
rasure’^^^ter honesly^iri^ realisations and more equable- 
and fair treatment to the ryot. But soon it was realised, 
that the; system was still open to many abuses and gave, 
a rather free hand to the government employees to oppress^ 
the people. ■ Consequently in 1568 Shihab-uddin, Governor 
of Malwa, was . appointed Vazir to' reorganue the systern..- 
He tried anoTher experiment, though only as a temporary . - 
measure. The yearly survey and assessment was done 
away with and the system called Nasq . was established over 
the whole empire. This system implied a method' of fixing, 
the shares of the peasant and the government by a general, 
appraisment of the crops while it was still standing. .. 

A third time in 1570-73 . Muza,ff ar_Khan, .Turbati and 
Raja Todar. Mai prepared a revised assessment of thp land." 
revenue based on estimates framed by the local qanungos 
and checked by ten superior qanungos at head quarters.- 
“Thus," to quote Edwards and Garrett, “for the first time- 
since the establishment of the Mughal power, was the local 
knowledge of the old hereditary revenue officials employed 
in determining the state demand." 

The next experiment was the famous s ystem atic survey ^ 
of Gujrat’carried out bx.Raja Todar Mai i n 1573. • This 
came to~belmown as Todar Mai’s Bandobast . It formed 
the basis of the survey system over various other parts of 
the empire. Todar Mai by thus reducing to a negligible- 
minimum the possibility of abuse of power by the revenue- I 
officials, rendered a lasting service to the peasantry. . He 
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amply deserves the appreciation of Lanc-Poole ; 'There is no 
name in medieval history more renowned in India to the 
present day than that of Todar Ma!, and the reason is that 
nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly touched the wel- 
fare of the people than the great financier’s reconstruction 
of the revenue system.’ f - ■ , : ■ ^ 

'The Karori System. — Akbar. however, in his ambition 
to bring the whole empire under a uniform system tried 
another experiment in 15/5-76. A fresh assessment was 
made and the empire, with the exception of Bihar, Bengal 
and Gujrat, was divided into equal fiscal units each yielding 
a revenue of one krore of dams or 250,000 rupees. This 
experiment was found impracticable and was soon abandon- 
ed, although the title of karori continued to be used for 
a collector of govcrnment.dues. 

The final and most enduring arrangement was the so- 
called ‘Ten Year Settlernent', which was introduced in the 
24th year of reign in those parts of the empire which 
could be brought under the survey or the Zabti system. 
In the remaining parts the other two viz., Gltalla Bahhshi 
in its several forms, and Nasq, continued to prevail. A 
word may now be said in explanation of each of the 
t})ree systems. 

Zahti — This was also called Paimaish (meaning mea- 
surement or„ survey), As stated above, schedules were 
prepared of the avcnige yield of eacl) holding with respect 
to each crop grown on it, on the basis of an avenigc of 
the produce of previous ten yc.ars. The lands under 
actual cultivation were then surveyed and records prepared 
for every crop, and one-third of the average of each crop 
recorded in government schedules was realized from the 
peasant. In this system the peasant knew what he had 
(o pay and there was no chance cither for him to decciv^ 
the government or for the officials to oppress him. GhaUa- 
bahhshi, also called Baiai or BhaoH, atul later Ghalla 
gisini, was the simplest and easiest to work.. Mence it natu- 
rally left enough loopholes for abuse of privilege and ptover 
on both sides, hi it the crop, when harvested, was divid'al 
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^between tlie peasant and (he agents of the governmet either 
by making three equal heaps roughly or by actual weigh- 
ment. 

Nasq — A great obscurity hangs round the exact implica- 
tion of this system, and it has occasioned a good deal of 
controversy among scholars. But as I have tried to show 
elsewhere Nasq, at any rate, during Akbar's reign, was 
synonymous with muqtei and kankut which signified a 
. method of compounding or arriving at an agreement bet- 
ween the peasant and the government by means of a 
general estimate of the expected yield of the crop while 
still standing. Once this was agreed upon by both the 
.parties, the government could realise one-third of the yield 
agreed uponi. 

Provision against unforeseen mishaps — Should any 
sudden calamity, such as frost or drought or too much 
rain, or insect pest, destroy the crops in any locality, a 
report of the same was to be made duly endorsed by res- 
ponsible officers, and on its basis remissions of revenue 
were made in proportion to the injury or loss sustained 
by the victim. 

Sundry reforms concerning the agencies of the reven ue 
■administration — The' surveyors and measurers of land pre- 
viously worked under a contract system, receiving 58 dams 
for measuring 200 bighas at least in rabi, and 250 in kharif 
season. This was found unsatisfactory. In order to insure 
greater honesty and accuracy Akbar raised their wages to 
one dam per bigha. But at the same time all sorts of arbitrary 
imposts called jihat, faruat, (i.e., tax on manufactures, and 
-extra-collections) were strictly forbidden. 

Next came the reform and standardisation of litiear and 
superficial measures. The various kinc^s of gaz which were 
in use previously were all abolished and a standard gaz of 41 
•digits was established all over. The tanab or jarib and the 
bigha were similarly made to conform to a fixed standard. 

^See ‘Prov. Government of the Mughals’, pp. 300*309 and 
Appendix B, p. 453 et. seq. 
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In order to avoid inaccuracy in survey, tanabs made of 
bamboos joined by iron rings were substituted in place of 
the flexible hampen or rope jaribs. 

Classification of Lands — The measurement of land hav- 
ing been carried out, the next important step in assessment 
was the classification of lands. This was based on the 
continuity or otherwise of cultivation, and divided tlie land 
under four classes ; (1) Polaj, land continuously cultivated, 
(2) Paranti, land left (allow for a year or two in order to 
recover its strength. (-3) Chachar, land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years. (4) Hanjar, land uncultivated for 
five years or more. 

One-third of the average yield of the first two classes was 
the land revenue to be paid. Chachar and banjar land were 
progressively taxed until in the 5th year tiiey became as 
polaj. 

As the revenue was assessed on the basis of the actual 
yield of each crop and was not in the form of a money-rent 
or tax fixed for a certain period or for ever, the produce of 
each crop and consequently the amount of tax to be realised 
varied in respect of each. .Abul Fa/.i has given the rates of 
many kinds of crops worked out for a period of nineteen 
years, on polaj land. This points to the existence of a 
‘gigantic statistical office', to use the words of V. A. Smith. 

The Incidence of taxation — The government share of the 
revenue was fixed at one-third of the actual yield and the 
peasants were given the option of paying cither in cash or 
kind, excepting either the decayablc crops such as vegc'ables 
or fruits, or the finer kinds suefi sugar cane, pojipy or indigo 
for which cash payments were obligatory. ‘There was no 
eviction for default’, as is affirmed by Sarkar,‘ 'no starvation 
of the peasantry (except when there was a local famine, with 
no communication' with tlic more fruihu! parts t.f the 
country)'. Country-wide and man-made famines, which arc 
a feature of modern times were unkiunvn in those times. 
'In the early and medieval times, the peasant was left in Ifis- 

’ Mughal Adminisuation. (3fd edition) p. 7S. 
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holding and left with enough to feed him (except when the 
entire harvest failed). The old custom of payment by the 
division of the crop was an advantage (o him, as the payment 
depended on the actual harvest of the year, unlike the modern 
money rent which is an amount fixed irrespective of the 
yield in different years.' The l an d under the Mughal rulers 
was regarded as the property of the peas^nf and was never 
clalfned''by 'The sovereign to be his, as has been wrongly 
supposed by most writers on the subject. The land revenue 
was in the nature of a tax^and not rent. 

Nature of Ahbar's settlement. — Concerning the nature 
of the settlement made by Todar Mai, a most learned revenue 
expert, Mr. Wilton Oldham says ; “From a -careful; perusal 
of the ‘Ayeen Akbery,’ I think it certainly proved that 
Akbar’s revenue system wus- ryot ivaree ; and that the actual 
cultivators of -the soil were the persons responsible for the 
annual payment of the fixed revenue." i ‘The 'settlement' 
was not made either with farmers of the revenue, 
as was afterwards done in ^ Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, or 
with the headmen of the villages, as in the modern settle- 
ments of the United Provinces.’^ The headman's part was 
that he was expected to assist in the assessment and collec- 
tion -of revenue and whenever he did so he was allowed a 
remuneration of :^jth of the produce or its value. In special 
cases he was rewarded according' to the measure of his 
sefv.ces.s 

Reventie collection in assigned lands. — Although Akbar 
at one time tried to resume all jagirs and convert them 
into reserved lands, he found that complete abolition of 
jagirs was not possible. On the other hand the method of 
assigning jagirs carrying an income equal to the remunera- 
tion of the assignee was an easier way of disbursement of 
• salaries. But the assessment and fixing of the revenue due 
from all lands was made directly by the government and the 
assignee, whatever his position or mansab, was authorised 

^ Memoir of the District of Ghazipur, Part I, p. 82. 

^ V. A. Smith’s Akbar, the Great Mughal, p. 375. 

^ Jarfett, pp. 4+-48. 
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to realise through his own agents, not a farlhing more than 
the amount fixed by the government. 

■ Condition of the peasantry under Alcbar's settlement , — 
Some foreign writers, Smith being the mo.st conspicuous of 
them, hold the opinion that 'so much seems clear that the 
assessment was severe, and that large remissions must have 
been necessary in unfavourable times. There is absolutely 
no warrant for this statement. Smith approves of the creation 
of a landlord class under the modern government, whose 
existence was not recognised by ‘Akbar, and which step has, 
he avers, encouraged great development of cultivation. This 
is, however, highly doubtful, if not altogether baseless. He then 
proceeds to make a still more unwarranted and extremely 
unfair statement, viz., that Akbar left the cultivator as much 
of the crops as was considered necessary for tolerable exis- 
tence, and took the rest for the State.'. We have no 
space here to discuss this question at length, but considering 
the general economic condition of the village population 
under the Zamindari and Taluqdari systems which arc the 
creation of modern times, there can be no two opinions 
about the obvious fact that their financial | condition could 
not have been worse than it has become since the introduc- 
tion of this system, and that under Akbar the peasants 
were inrinitcfy more well provided for and well-fed 
than now. 

The judiciary . — It has been already stated that the king 
was the final judicial authority and the highest court of 
appeal. Next to him was the Chief Sadr who was also 
Cliief Qazi usually. Under them in the provinces, sarkars, 
parganahs, towns and even in important villages there used 
to be Oazis. In the province tlic Governor and the Divan 
both exercised some judicial authority but probably their 
courts were only appellate courts for criminal and rcvetuie 
cases respectively. 

In the sarl:ar the JCotwal acted as magistrate trying 
criminal cases and the Dazi tried civil and religious cases. 
In the parganah, be.side.s the Qazi, the Sluqqdar as well as 
the .^mil exercised some semi-police cum judicial powers over 
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criminals and dangerous and lawless persons. 

A detailed account of the legal procedure may not 
be given here. It may suffice, however, to observe 
that all necessary steps were taken to arrive at the truth. 

The Mughal system like all other Medieval systems ' of 
justice was comparatively of a rough and ready kind. Nor 
was it backed by a legal system of such ponderous learning 
and volume as the present one. Both the law and the 
judicial system were much simpler. This circumstance had 
its merits as well as demerits. It gave much latitude and 
•discretion to the judges, and was much quicker. In the 
hands of corrupt and unscrupulous officers such powers 
would naturally cause considerable injustice and oppression. 
This was, however, minimised bv the various devices of 
check and control which worked quite efficiently under 
■strong and benevolent rulers, and the government officers 
were deterred from doing injustice by the fear of dire 
consequences, should the superior officers or the emperor 
come to know of their misconduct. The efficiency of the 
■system therefore varied according to the capability, prestige 
and watchfulness of the ruler. On the other hand such a 
system was bound to be more human and flexible, not rigid 
and mechanical. While it afforded more chance for injustice 
and oppression, it also offered sufficient scope for the play of 
-the human elements of sympathy, understanding and even 
•mercy.* But the intrinsic merit of the system was that it did 
•not suffer from the notorious flaw’s delays’ of the present 
system to which must be added the equally notorious and 
-insufferable corruption of the law-courts and the crushing 
expensiveness of the whole process, which only serve to 
iruin the winner and loser both. Another noticeable feature 
of the Mughal judicial system was that unlike the present 
system it did not provoke and enco'urage liligation, and 
hence the volume of litigation in those days was’ compara- 
iively far less. 

In the event of high public servants being the accused, 
investigation was carried out by commissions cqnsisting of 
iiigh grandees of state especially appointed for the purposp. 
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There were regular prisons for criminals known as Bandi- 
khanas. The treatment of criminals in prisons was quite 
human and in some cases all necessary things for a com- 
fortable life could be obtained as we know from the accounts 
of contemporary European travellers. 

Education, and Public health , — Traditionally the Muslim 
rulers did not directly concern themselves with the education 
of the people with the exception of encouraging and helping 
learned men and their seminaries by giving them pensions 
and grants. Occasionally some colleges and schools were 
also opened by the king in important towns. But Akbafs 
exceptionally enlightened mind m ide an earnest effort to lay 
down rules of teaching and a course of subjects which he 
regarded as essential for every man to study, including the 
three R’s, history, medicine etc! This curriculum was adopted 
in schools and the Hindus and Muslims were seen for the 
first time to study secular subjects side by side under the 
same teacher. . • 


Besides the public buildings which constituted the most 
important and expensive branch of public works, Akbar was 
responsible also for the construction of a number of works 
o pu lie utility and benefit. Among these may be mentioned 
roads, tanks, wells, reservoirs, lakes, public and medical bMhs, 
^°th for men and animals, where medicines were 
IS ri uted . free, dams, ferries, bridges, walls - and g^tes. 
nere was also a system of posts and although we do not 
now whether the government department could, be utilised 
r carrying private dak, we know for certain that.it was 
ransmitted without obstruction or difficulty, by means of 

well-organised private agencies. 
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CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE MUGHALS 

(provincial) 

Evolution of the Provinces 

/ 

Political divisions prior to Muslim conquest — On the eve 
of Muslim conquest India, politically viewed, bore the aspect 
■of a congeries of mutually warring but otherwise stagnant 
.and unprogressive states- Although the Ghaznavides annexed 
only the province of Lahore leaving the Hindu chiefs of the 
■interior an opportunity to modify their political ideals and 
•outlook they remained exactly where they had been for 
•centuries and after the- lapse of close upon a century and 
three quarters, the Ghurids found theih no better than the 
•Ghaznavi invaders had done, and the self-same story of 
several invasions year after year was repeated, with the only 
difference that the Ghurids made their conquest permanent 
by founding the Sultanate of Dihli. Almost the entire 
2SIorthern India passed under the sway of the conquerors 
within a little oyer a decade, but it was conquered piece- 
'raeal by his slave military leaders who came in the train of 
Shihabuddin Ghuri. The Southern half of India, however, 
including the Deccan and far South, wa^ overrun and mostly 
subjugated towards the end of the 13th century, while the 
•conquest of whatever remained was completed by Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq. 

Political divisions under the Dilhi Sidtanate — The Sultan- 
ate of Dilhi thus, within nearly a century and a quarter 
'Came to hold sway over the whole country from the extreme 
^ north to the south and from west to east. In its early stages 
the empire was a mere collection of semi-independent pro- 
vinces each under the rule of the warrior who had conqured 
it or his successors ownin'g a nominal allegiance to the 
Sultan. Subsequently the Khalji and Tughlaq Sultans 
•essayed to organise the Empire and to divide it into a num- 
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ber of provinces, variously known as Tarafs, Iqtas, Wilayats^ 
etc. These' divisions were presumably determined only by 
considerations of expediency or geographical convenience/ 
Their boundaries were, seldom marked out with any degree 
of precision.. When the Dilhi Sultanate broke up, Ihe 
ancient natural divisions which more or less represented the 
provinces of the empire, became independent kingdoms. The 
remnant of the Sultanate was only one of these having lost 
all her former prowess and predominance. Some of ^ these 
kingdoms became the nuclei of the. future provinces of the 
Mughal Empire, such as Gujrat, Mahva, Bengal, Khandesh, 

' It should be noted, however, that in' the north the sway of 
the Sultans was limited to the confines of the plain of 
Hindustan, while the hill region of the north remained 
entirely independent and outside the empire. 

Condition prior to Mughal conquest — The kingdoms 
which existed at that time fall into four well defined group5.s 
Enclosed within the valleys of the Himalayas there was a 
ring of ancient chiefships which, until the Mughal conquest 
remained entirely unaffected by the politics of Hindustan. ' 
Their geographical position proved ■ their salvation. The 
foremost of these was the ancient kingdom of Kashmir 
whose political boundaries were clearly and permanently 
defined by nature. It had ever retained its distinctive identity 
even when it was a part of the empires of Asoka and 
, Kanishka. ' , ' 

Muslim rule was' established in Kashmir by the usurper 
Shah Mirza of Swat, in 1339 A.D. The kingdom, however, 
still maintained an isolated and independent existence for 
nigh on two centuries and a half when it was conquered 
and finally annexed by Akbar in 1589. Besides Kashmir, the 
largest and the most enchanting of them all, there are other 
valleys enclosed by the Himalayan ranges, such as the 
Hazara,- Swat and Bajaur, Kangra, Kullu, Siwalakand Dehra.' 
Valleys, the Garhwal-Rohilkhand Valley; Nepal, Bhutan,. 
Darjeeling and Assam Valleys. Every one of these valleys • 
has been since time immemorial the cradle of independent 
kingdoms which became the nuclei of separate political 
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divisions whenever the whole rej^ion catnc under tlie rule of 
one kinjj. Thus the whole Himalayan belt represented a 
series of kinqdoms which remained autonomous even during 
the Mu[;hal period and successfully resisted all attempts to 
conquer them, although some of them gradually acknow- 
ledged nominal suzerainty of the Mughals. 

South of this region the plains of ‘Hindustan’, cNcluding 
Rajputana, were parcelled out among Muslim Kingdoms, 
Commencing from Sindh and Multan in the extreme west and 
making a North easterly curve, this group comprised Lahore, 
North-east of Multan, practically inde[iendent ; then south 
east of Lahore the sorry remnant of the Sultanate of Dilhi, 
and further east, Bengal. Along the southern boundary of the 
plains of Hindustan lay the kingdoms of Khandesh, Gujrat 
and Malwa, besides the minor chiefships of the hilly region 
of central India, known as Bundelkhand and Bagelkhand. 
Between these two belts of Muslim kindoms on the western . 
side, lay Rajputana, like a huge wedge, as it were, 'deathless 
and indomitable', itself divided among a number of chief- 
ships but i*jillying round the leadership of the liouse of 
Chittor which had, at that time, risen to the premier position 
among them. 

It is not -easy to determine the precise limits of these 
kingdoms and provinces because their boundaries were 
constantly shifting. The provinces of Sindh, Multan and 
the Punjab, virtually independent, covered the desert 
west of Rajputana up to the mouth of the Indus, including 
the region betvyeen. the Indus and Jhelum, up to a 
little above Multan, as far as the frontier of Gakkhar 
land. The Punjab or the province of Lahore was 
bounded on the west by the upper course of the Indus 
stretching eastwards as far as the Sutlaj which formed its 
eastern boundary. On its north lay Kashmir and on the 
south Rajputana. Next to Lahore lay the much dwindled 
Dihli Empire, representing the dominions proper of the Lodi 
sultans. The Lodis had succeeded in recovering the 
country as far as Bihar in the east, Marwar in the West and 
Chanden and Raisin in the south. The last addition was 
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Gwalior made by Ibrahim' Lodi. But this was the climax 
to be followed soon by decay and disruption. Lahore be- 
came independent under Daulat Khan Lodi, and Bihar 
under Darya Khan Lohani whose son and successor Bahadur 
Khan annexed the country as far as Awadh and Katehar. 
Bengal was already independent, its rulers having combined 
Lukhnauti, Sunargaon and Satgoan into a single kingdom. 
Thus the boundaries of these provinces an'd kingdoms were 
determined as much by geographical conditions, as by the 
ambitions of the chiefs to extend their possessions as far as 
possible irrespective of any other consideration. 

The boundaries of the centrally situated provinces of the 
I Sultanate, such as Sambhal, Badaun, Agra, very likely 
followed the rivers wherever possible ; yet it is not 
possible to determine them with any degree of precision. 

Political divisions under the Mughals and their basis .-, — 
The Empire of Babar after Panipat and Khanwah comprised 
very extensive territories, stretching from the line of the 
Oxus in the north-west as far as Bihar in the east. The 
tribal area, however, still remained independent. On the 
• north his sway was limited to the plain while the southern 
boundary was marked roughly by a line joining Bayana, 
Ranthambhor, Gwaliar and Chanderi. 

No modification or redistribution of the administrative 
divisions was made either by Babar or Humayun. Nor. is • 
there any specific mention of a re-distribution of provincial 
and other administrative divisions under Sher Shah.’ But 
it is certain that a reorganisation of the political divisions, 
that is to say, subahs, sarkars and parganahs, etc., was 
brought about under him on a rational though mainly 
geographical basis. The provinces of Agra, Multan, Lahore, 
Sambhal, (the modern Rohilkhand) Jaunpur, Mai wa, Bihar, 
and Bengal are clearly mentioned in the chronicles. Thdre 
is no reason to suspect that any redistribution was attempted 
by Islam Shah. In fact Sher Shah's organisation was pre- 

’ For a discussion of the fantastic theories of Qaunrgo in this 
connection see the author’s ‘Provincial Govt- of the Mughals,’ 
Chapter III- 
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served and followed until Akbar undertook a redistribution 
•of the empire into 12 Subahs, in .1581. Although this re- 
organisation might have involved frequent alterations of 
boundaries, especially in the case of sub-divisions, the basis 
of division was, as is clearly stated by Abul Fazl, only 
geographical arising from considerations of administrative 
•convenience. “His Majesty'’ says A. F., “apportioned the 
•empire into twelve divisions, to each of which he gave the 
name of subah and distinguished them by the appellation 
of the tract of the country or its capital -city. These were 
Allahabad, Agra, Awadh, Ajmer, Ahmedabad, Bihar, Bengal, 
Dihli, Kabul, Lahore, Multan, MaKva ; and when Berar, 
Khandesh and Ahmadnagar were conquered, their number 
•was fixed at fifteen.’’ When subsequent annexations 
•took place Kashmir and Qandahar were- included in 
Kabul, Sindh or Thatta in Multan and Orissa in Bengal, 
by which the sizes of these three provinces were greatly 
•enlarged, but the total number of the subahs remained the 
same. 

No territorial additions were made under Jahangir 
•excepting the Kangra district which was probably added to 
the province of Lahore. Under Shah Jahan the wholcg of 
the Nizam Shahi dominions (excepting Balaghat), B rar 
and a part of Telingana were annexed (1G33-3G). These 
three together with Khandesh were constituted into the 
province, of . the Deccan'. But they continued to be treated 
•-as sub-provinces, their governors being responsible to the 
Imperial Government through the Viceroy of the Deccan. 
This, however, meant no addition to the number of prov- 
inces as Ahmadnagar was already a province under Akbari. 
But the former sub-provinces of Thatta, Orissa and Kashmir 
being treated as separate provinces brought up the number 
to eighteen under Shah Jahan. With^ the temporary and 
nominal addition of Golcund'a and Bijapuf towards the end 

^Tbe Nizam Shahi capital •was shifted from Ahmednager to 
Daultabad in 1609 and subsequently to Aurangabad*’ For a full 
discussion of the growth of the Mughal provinces see the author’s 
'Provincial Government of the Mughals’, Chapter III* 
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of Auranzeb’s reign the total number may be taken to have 
reached twehty, but no regular or systematic government 
was ever establis'hed in them. 

FactO}‘s which determined political boundaries . — It will 
be evident from the above survey that the political divisions 
of the Mughals were determined by administrative conve- 
nence dictated mainly b}" regional and geograpical and in 
some cases, traditional considerations. In the case of 
frontier provinces like Kabul, Kashmir, Qandahar, military 
considerations supervened and the attempt of the emperors 
was to make their boundaries by important strategical 
points. They were not based on religious, linguistic or 
racial interests. 

The provinces of the Mughal Empire were divided into 
sarkars and sarkars into parganahs, the last being the lowest 
unit of administration. For revenue purposes each par- 
ganah was called a mahal, but occasionally there were more 
than one unit of revenue collection or mahal in a single 
,parganah. The seaports had no territory like the parganahs 
but they all represented mahals.. 

Mughal system, forerunner of the 7nodern. — The various 
administrative institutions and departments of the IMughal 
government were the precursors of much of the framewrok 
of the modern administrative system which has grown on 
their model, although the spirit and. policy of the present 
government are far otherwise and the form and origin of 
the ultimate executive authority quite different, in as much 
as' the Mughal Government was national and Indian, while 
the modern government is foreign. 

Divisions and suh-divisions of a province . — According • 
to the Ain-i-Akbari each province was divided into sarkars 
and each sarkar into parganahs. The parganah was the 
smallest unit of administration. The parganahs* sometimes 
contained one or more tkanas which represented police 
subdivisions. Later in the 17th centur}- reser\*ed land 
(Khalsa) was divided into chaklas, under an officer called 
chakladar. The sarkar was like a modern commissioner's 
division ser\*ing as a medium of communication between the 
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parganah and the provincial authorities, and as an agcnc}’ 
of general supervision and control. It will be noticed that 
the parganah which was, like the modern district, the unit 
of general administration during the Mughal period has 
been reduced to the position of a mere revenue division, 
and in its place the district has emerged as a new adminis- 
trative unit. 

Another basis of territorial divisions : Khalsa, Jagir and 
Suyurghtzl — The Mughals, like the Sultan of Dihli, divided 
their territories on another basis by which the" administrative 
activities of the government were to some e>.tent shared 
by what may be called an extra-state agency. This new 
basis may be called the assignment system. Under this 
system the 'Imperial Territory’ proper, (apart from the 
hereditary states and ‘zamindaris’) was divided into : 

(j) Khalsa lands, i.c., lands reserved for direct collec- 
tion of revenue by the Imperial Government. 

(ii) Jagirs or assignments of land made to officials 
of the State as a means of payment of their remu- 
neration. 

{in) Suyurghal, i.e., lands granted to pious and learned, 
men by way of subsistence. 

^ In the words of Moreland the essence of the Jagir 
system was ‘to. set aside particular items of recurring, 
revenue to rneet particular items of recurring expenditure,, 
usually, but not invariably, the salaries and expenses 'of the 
' Imperial Service, carrying certain obligatio’ns and duties,, 
including maintaining a number of equipped horesemen,. 
proportionate to each officer’s respective rank and salary’. 
Suyurghal was a jagir without any such obligation of 
service. It is important to note that the conferment of 
jagir carried with it no other authority to the assignee 
except that of realising through his" own servants, the 
revenue fixed and assessed by the Imperial Government.. 
These jagirs were frequently transferred and re-shuffled. 
from hand to hand. 

Subordinate and Tributary States, — The entire Mughal. 
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-domains were divided politically into Imperial territories 
proper {i.e., territories directly administered by the Imperial 
-Government) and the subordinate and tributary chiefships- 
which were, as a matter of, expediency, suffered to continue 
with widely varying degrees of internal autonomy almost 
exactly- like the modern native states, under the aregis of the 
British Government with their powers and duties defined 
by treaties and sanads. They are called zamindaris by 
Abul Fazl. Thus a very considerable part of the Mughal 

• dominions remained under the rule of their old hereditary 
chiefs and was never directly administered by the Imperial 

'Government. , 

So far as the status of these states* was concerned all 
•of them seem to have stood more or less on the same 
level. The Imperial Government seldom interfered in their 
internal affairs, except when compelled by political expedi- 

• ency. ButJ of course, in matters of a more formal nature 
such a<? the vassal's obligation to regular attendance at 

•Court or the Emperor’s control of the right of succession, 
the latter did not fail to assert his authority. The degree 
of Imperial control and the obligations of the states varied 
from nothing more than a nominal allegiance, such as most 
Himalayan States owed to the Crown, to a very wide one 
including personal service, attendance at Court, payment 
■of tribute, and in many cases an implied obligation to enter 
into matrimonial relationship with the royal family. 

Between ' these states of the Mughal period and the 
modern native states there is one important political differ- 
-ence. noticeable owing to the manner in which they have 
been treated in the Ain-i-Akbari. While the numerous 
petty chiefships scattered all over the empire were placed 
generally under the jurisdiction of their respective provincial 
governments, the large states of Rajputana, were combined 
to form the province of Ajmer, each component state being 
treated as a Sarhar. It is, however, evident that they are 
so treated for revenue purposes only while their adminis- 
trative. and political autonomy remained unaffected. The 
only condition imposed upon all subordinate chiefs was 
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thal none of them was allowed to cpin money. 

Apart from the treaty obligations which the chiefs had 
to fulfil towards their sovereign, they enjoyed full freedom 
in internal administration as well as in all other matters 
of a public or private nature, and enjoyed a far mure 
independent and honourable position than the present 
native princes do under their sovereign./ 

THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 

Introductory . — The provincial and local machinery of 
administration forged by ,the Muslim rulers of India w^as 
from the very first inevitably a composite structure, com- 
prising as it did both foreign and indigenous elements 
welded into a harmonious system. It was by the magic 
of Akbar’s political vision and practical genius 'tliat these 
different elements became so nicely assimilated as to form a 
blend in Which the distinctive character of the constituents- 
was no more perceptible. 

The two principal categories of the several institutions 
which combined to make up the structure of provincial 
government were the provincial organisation at the top and ' 
the 1 )cal parganali 3nd village institutions at the bottom. 
The former was ' modelled- after the central structure 
which was essentially an adaptation from the Persian 
Khilafat organisation. The latter {village. • and parganah) 
institutions and their framework were purely Indian andJ 
had struck deep roots into the soil since time immemorial. 
The MughalS judiciously retained the ancient local institu-- 
tions as the most stable and useful, and at the top, instead i 
of superimposing an inelastic system on these institutions, . 
so modified and adjusted the central as well as provincial ■ 
administrative machinery as to make it the , support and 
■ sanction of the former. 

The spirit and character of provincial government.— 
spirit and form of the provincial administration and the- 
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position of the provincial authority in relation to the 
sovereign ' were the result of a process of evolution which 
was regulated and determined by two fundamental factors 
•viz., (1) the character and principle of the monarchy 
.and (2) the executive machinery built up by the first two 
Mughals and the Surs. 

The Afghan nioharchy was based on the principle of the 
(kingdom being tribal' property shared among the members 
of the community. The sovereign was only a primus infer 
pares and did not enjoy’ an inaccessible or sacrosanct posi- 
tion. Under such a system the position of the sovereign 
was bound to be extremely precarious and his hold on the 
- provincial officers extremely feeble. That system contained 
germs of turbulent and disloyal propen dties which were too 
apt to burst up at the slightest provocation or temptation. 
iBabar and Humayun imported the Turkish species of 
monarchy which derived its authority from a divine source, 
ibut the atmosphere for the acceptance of such a principle 
'Was at the time most uncongenial. Parado.xical as it may 
•seem it was given to .Slier Shah, the Pathan-Sur King, and 
ipartly to his son Islam Shah by their dominating personali- 
•'ties and administrative ability to rear up that machinery and- 
•develop that political atmosphere which was essential for 
•the tacit and almost unconscious recognition of the Turkish 
■principle of sovereignty which Babar and Humayun had 
.failed to establish. The inevitable result of this change was 
that the provincial authorities could not any more enjoy 
the same kind or degree of independence as they had done 
under the Afghans. Nor could they ever dream of rebelling 
avith the object of seizing the throne.. Thus while the 
provinces of the Afghan empire were like the more or less 
autonomous components of a very loose federation, those 
of the Mughal empire since Akbar's accession were provinces 
of- a unified and consolidated empire fully under the control 
of the para- mount authority. 

The aim and spirit of the provincial government was, 
of course, the same as that of the Imperial government, i.e., 
to be 'continually attentive to the health of the body 
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politic’ and to provide to its people protection and safety 
from external danger and internal oppression and’insure their 
economic welfare and freedom for self improveiiient. 

Provincial Executive . — The head of the province un r 
Akbar was officially styled the Sipahsalar (he was popularly 
called Subahdar and later only Subah). Under his succes- 
sors he came to be called Nazim. Next to him in official 
Tank was the Divan. These two principal officers 
shared between them the responsibility of practically 
the whole administration of the province. The Sipah- 
salar was responsible for the , executive, defence, cri- 
minal justice and general supervision. The Divan 
was responsible primarily lor the Finance Department, 
-but he also exercised some judicial powers in civil and 
revenue cases and a general supervision of the department 
•of the Sadr. The Srpahsalar and Divan were assisted by 
(1) a Bakhshi who had a multiplicity of duties to perform 
dike the Imperial Bakhshi, and may be called the Quarter- 
Master General and Officer Commanding of the regular 
forces, (2), a Sadr, who was the head mainly of the religious 
department, charities and grants, (3), a Qazi or the Chief 
judge of the province,- (4), a Kotwal, who had charge of 
internal defence, health, sanitation, and all other municipal 
functions, (5), a Mir-Bahr, who was in- charge of port duties, 
•customs, boat and ferry taxes, control of river transport, etc. 
.and (6), a Waqia-Navis, the news recorder and reporter of the 
•court. In addition to these another officer called Amin, i.ey 
•trustee, was occasionally appointed in some provinces,. His 
•duties were probably of a supervisory and auxiliary charac- 
ter, and seem to have varied according to the circumstances 
.and requirements of the occasion. 

Sometimes very young princes and sons of nobles of 
'high rank were appointed viceroys. In such cases a capable, 
and experienced person was invariably sent as ‘ataliq’ (guide 
and perceptor) to the young viceroy who was instructed 
always to follow the ataliq's advice, the latter being the 
•de facto -viceroy. Often a committee of several high officers 
■ -was appointed to assistxthe viceroy. We also have instances 
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of officiating viceroys 'sent to act in place of the real, 
incumbents 'who had to be absent^for one reason or another.. 
In the 3 1st year of his reign Akbar found it necessary, after- 
due scrutiny to appoint two men to each province as joint- 
governors. This practice, however^ does not seem to' have 
continued long. ■ The appointment of the viceroys was ■ 
made by an imperial order technically called the ‘firman-i- 
sabati’, while the Divan of the province was appointed by a 
%usbul hukum’ of the emperor bearing the seal of the 
Imperial Divan. The provincial Sadr and Bakhshi were 
appointed on the nomination of the Imperial Sadr and . 
Bakhshi by the Emperor’s orders. . 

Cpncerning the tenure of office of governors and, other' 
high officials of the province, no precise information is 
available. Tavernierj however, refers to a custom according 
to which a governor was expected to retire in three years. 

' And from the actual practice of the frequent transfers of; ‘ 
governors it is evident that they were not allowed to hold ■ 
charge of a province for long. No super-annuation limit 
was fixed, the age limit of a government servant being , 
determined only by physical capacity to work. 

Duties of the Sipah-Salar and other high officials , — At 
the time of the appointment, an instrument of instructions • 
was issued to the viceroy which contained : (1), instructions • 
regarding the responsibility ?nd scope of his work, his 
powers, privileges and limitations, (2), advice as to his private - 
and public conduct, and (3), instructions^ to his subordina- - 
tes to obey and co-operate with him. Thus his duties were 
very comprehensive involving as they did his general 
responsibility for the common weal and an oversight of the • 
government fuctionaries of the Subah. His duties included . 
also the administration of justice with great care and caution 
but he was not authorised to give capital punishment. He • 
was to ensure peace and security and to provide lacilities - 
to the ryot so as to encourage agriculture as well as industry 
and trade in the country. He was to ensure complete ■ 
religious liberty and to encourage learning. Lastly, he • 
was^ to keep the army in good trim. . Concerning himself, . 
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he was advised to be abstemious and of good behaviour. 
■Concerning his subordinates, he was authorised to punish 
them if any jagirdars or .officers acted in contravention 
of his orders or in a manner prejudicial to the , efficiency of 
the government. 

The Divan, who was the head of the finance department 
was also entrusted with very comprehensive duties., Besides 
being responsible for the assessrne^nt and realisation of 
revenue, he was to keep a watch over the treasury and to 
encourage the growth of , agriculture by advancing loans to^ 
the peasantry in times of need and by adopting other, 
suitable measures. The Diwan was sometimes invested 
with the auditor’s office also. (Vide : Riyaz-us-Salatin,^ 
p. 170 Bib. Ind, tr. p. 168). Lastly, the Divan exercised 
full coutrol over the allocation of expenditure to the different' 
departments. Numerous records concerning the executive, 
revenue, irrigation, agricultural ana charities departments 
were maintained in the Divatf s office. Apart from this, 
the Divan and governor were so independent of each other, 
that they represented a sort of dyarchy in the province and 
indeed exercised a watch and supervision over each other’s 
activities. Like the Sipah-fealar, the Divan . also had a 
numerous staff of superintendents, treasurers, clerks, and 
peons, in his office. 

The Sadr and the Qazi — Next to the Divan, the most 
important officers were the heads of the religious and the 
judicial departments. It appears that the posts of ^ Sadr, the 
‘Qazi and the Mir.-Adl were generally combined and entrusted 
to one and the same person, although some instances are 
available of these offices being held by different persons. 
References to MufUs are also of frequent occurence in 
connection with judicial administration. None of these, 
however, show that the Mufti was a regular official. He 
seems to have been a sort of unofficial legal referee recognised 
by public opinion by virtue of bis great knowledge of the 
religious law. We find only one instance in which the 
Sadr-i-Jahan of Pihani was appointed Mufti' of theempire.i 

^{Ba^ayuni, Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 

9 
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The Bahhihi and the Political Remembrancer — With the 
office of the provincial Bakhshi was generally combined that 
of political remembrancer (waqia-nigar). In the latter case^. 
besides performing his military duties, the Bakhshi had to 
maintain his agents and reporters in all offices from the 
governor downwards, and to send to the emperor an 
abstract of the reports that he received. 

The Secret Service — Besides, the official remembrancer 
who reported about the activities of the public servants, a 
regular system of secret service under an officer called 
‘Sawanih Nawis' or ‘Khufia Nawis' was maintained to keep 
the imperial government regularly informed of the activities 
of all government servants as well as such other occurrences 
'in the country as were supposed to be worthy of being 
brought to the notice of the Emperor. As an instance of 
the efficiency of this department, it may be stated that even 
the highest officials including the governors and divans lived 
in constant awe thereof, because they were suitably punished 
if apy reports were received against them and were found to 
be true. 

Nature and conditions of service — The basis of almost 
the entire system of higher government services was military,, 
just as the Indian medical service under the present system 
is. That, however, only meant that the conditions of the- 
services were adjudged and governed by military rules, and 
not that the sole aim of the Mughal Government was mili- 
tary. All the high officers, although they held military ranks,, 
performed civil duties unless requisitioned to war front. 

There were no specific qualifications required for the 
various appointments, but actual facts show that great care 
and caution was exercised by the Emperor and other high 
authorities in the selection of their men. 

The relation of the Provincial Government to the Central 
— In theory, as shown above, a complete change had corne 
about in the relations between the provincial and central 
authorities since the advent of Akbar. Actually, however, the 
control of the central authority in an empire so extensive as 
that of the Mughals, wherein means of communication were: 
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■comparatively slower, depended to a considerable extent on 
geographical conditions no less than on the personal equation 
■of the monarch and the provincial viceroy. The obstacles 
and difficulties that a benevolent and strong ruler would 
have to face would arise from distance, from the nature of 
the locality or province, and from the recalcitrant, covetous 
or neglectful character of the viceroy or chief. That the 
obstacles in the way of a good and just administration were 
great cannot be denied. Hence the Mughals devised a 
sdries of checks to control and supervise the activities of the 
government servants, especially the governor and his minis- 
ters. Frequent transfers in the normal course, and immedi- 
ate transfers, recall or dismissal in case of inefficiency or mis- 
•condnct, constituted the first effective check. The second 
equally powerful check was the intelligence department 
comprising both the overt news-reporter's department 
as well as the covert secret-service, ( ) the 

latter being a source 'of great fear to the government 
sen’a'nts.' Thirdly, the administrative dyarchy, creafed by 
the equal status of the provincial Divan and the Viceroy, 
■each keeping a jealous watch over the other served as a 
most potent and unfailing check on the provincial ministry. 
Then, came the imperial tours during which the emperors 
used to inspect the work of the local officers and heard 
complaints from the people against their mal-administration 
or oppression. If the emperor could not go himself on 
inspection tours, he used to depute some high minister or 
noble for the purpose. Todar lilal, for instance, was sent bn 
such a tour to Benares when Bayazid was Shiqqdar of the 
sarkar of Benares. Lastly, the fear of public opinion and of 
representations by the people as a result of which comis- 
s^ns of enquiry were set up by the emperors, and in the 
-event of their guilt being proved, even the highest officers 
were severely chestised. 

Provincial Finance — I^o clear statement of the alloca- 
tion of revenues or expenditure between the Central and 
Provincial finance is on record. ■, But we know that besides 
the land revenue and the tributes from subordinate chiefs, 
customs including port dues and inland transit duties, salt 
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lax, i'ncdme from mints ’and V'oyai public ' works; zakat,' arid 
'some miscellaneous charges,' such as ' fishery faxes, were 
all included in the'” central revenues. These may be' put 
mhdeir regular revenue as distinguished from certain casual 
sourcse of. income, such as presents, inheritance of un- 
claimed or heirless property and escheat, which come 
under irregular revenue. • - ' ' 

, : Thus the major sources of state income were almost 
solely absorbed by the central exchequer, and only local aqd 
-minor sources of income were left to the provinces. But 
.no difficulty arose on account of this system because the 
•Mansabdari System on which most of the services vere 
iorganised, left very little burden on the provincial revenues. 
This 'was limited to payment of salaries of the clerical and 
■subordinate staff and perhaps of certain public works and-, 
charitable grants to local institutions and deserving persbns. 

; ^ Among the local sources of revenue the following may 
be gleaned from references in the sources; (L) Duties- 
■on internal' transit, (2) Duties on various markets in large- 
'towns, (3) Income from Public ■ Works such as gardens,. 
(4) Octroi. Regarding the first item pur information is 
derived from foreign merchants. One of them Tavernier 
•tells us 1 that each, wagon . load of merchandise was charg- 
ed four rupees and a chariot only a rupee. On boats a 
different rate was charged. The merchants whose rpute 
lay through the territories of autonomous chiefs had to 
pay transit duty .to them also. The imperial government 
did not attempt to interfere with their privileges. The 
next two sources, consisting of markets and Public Works,, 
as we learn from the Mirat*i-Ahmadi, obviously .yielded a 
considerable revenue because trade was very flourishing. 
There -is no direct record of octroi but- the market duW. 
were perhaps treated as octroi. We learn from Manucci 
that the Kotwal used to raise a tax also from houses of 
ill-fame and brothels. 

Expenditure . — Among the local items of expenditure- 
.^^See Prov. Govt., p- 327. 
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were the hospitals, chiefly meant for the poor and indigent, 
which were opened in many places. Then there were 
permanent Kitchens, alms houses, for distribution of food 
and clothing to the poor and needy. Sarais in evg-y town 
and city, with all necessary comforts and a regular staff 
to minister to the needs of visitors, grants to local schools, 
temples, mosques, etc. constituted another item of pro- 
vincial expenditure. ^ 

The expenditure on services and administration ''■'’as 
incurred through the local divans and bakhshis, but it 'vas 
controlled b}^ flie Central Government. 

Working of the Revenue System 

Since Sher Shah’s time^ all the three immemorial/ ‘ 
methods, of assessment viz., Batai or sharing (called 
Ghalla bakhshi or ,Ghalla qismi by Muslim historians), 
Kankut or estimate (Nasq and Muqtei were slightly 
modified forms of Kankut) and Zabt or measurement,, 
had been in vogue. Akbar further elaborated them and 
introduced reforms in the methods as well as forms of. 
revenue realisation. He improved and standardised the 
measuring instruments, the gaz, the tanab or jarib ; 
he increased the wages of 'the collectors, and abolished 
the many illegal cesses which had grown up ; he allowed 
choice to the peasantry to pay revenue in the shape of 
cash or kind) excepting the hachcha or decayable crops 
and finer crops, such as sugar, indigo etc., in which case 
cash payment was compulsory. 

In the assignments of Mansabdars the latter had to* 
realise revenues assessed by the government through their 
own officials. They could not realise a farthing more than 
the amount shown in government returns. 

The assessment and ' collections of the revenue in 
the subordinate states was left to the chiefs concerned 
and the government only realised a fixed lump sum from. ‘ 
them. 
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Provincial and Local Judiciar,y. 

Position of Muslims and Nou-MusUins in the State.-- 
Accordin^> to Muslim lawno non-Muslim can enjoy (he status 
•of a citizen in a Muslim State. But Muslim jurists were 
.wise enough to exteqd to them a qualified citizenship by 
•imposing various conditions on them as the sine qua 
non of their being allowed to exist as subjects of a Muslim 
State. 

The actual practice, however, chiefly under Akbar and 
his successors^ was far different from tljeory. Akbar's 
whole life was devoted to the efl’ort of giving to Muslim 
Law an interpretation broad enough to extend to all his 
subjects, irrespective of community or creed, an equal 
status as citizens of the State, without .any favour or 
partiality. v 

The Orf^anisation of the Judiciary . — There were two 
m^in components of the Judicial system under the Mughals, 
(1), the official machinery consisting of the qazis, and qther 
jaw officers, and (2), the local community and village pan- 
chayats or councils. The latter has constituted the basis 
of the system since time immemorial and was given official 
■recognition and sanction by the Muslim rulers. 

The provincial judiciary was presided over by the qazi 
and sadr of the province, the two offices being usually 
combined. He was assisted occasionally by certain other 
•officers such as mufti and mir adl. The divan, the kotwal, 
the amil and shiqqdar also had some share in the administra- 
tion of justice. The qazi dealt with religious cases, the 
divan with civil and revenue disputes and the kotwal and 
shiqqdar with criminal cases. 

There were qazis in every cit}', town, and even in large 
villages. But it is certain that most disputes in the 
country-side were first decided by the local community 
panchayats and the need for appeal to higher cohrts seldom 
arose. 

Police and Jails.~rThc Police of the province was under 
•the kotwal. He carried out his duties with the help of 
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sarkar, parganah and thanah officers of ^his department. 
They were also assisted in this work by the faujdars, 
shiqqdars and even by the amils. 

We have also detailed and clear references to the 
jails maintained by the government. The condition 
of the prisoners ‘ in the jails was not unsatisfactory 
arid it was easy for any man of honourable position 
to secure temporary release or . better comforts to the 
prisoners. 

T Public Works. — The , Public Works of the Mughals may 
be classed under two categories — (1), edifices meant only for 
royal-use, such- as forts, palaces, mosques, tombs, etc., and 
(2), those meant for the use and beheht of the people, such 
as cities ,and city walls, roads, canals, tanks, artificial lakes 
and water reservoirs, bridges, gardens, and other pleasaunces. 
The Mughals lavishly spent on both classes of public works. 
In this they folio vved the example of their Hindu predeces- 
sors. They laid out many roads by dealing forests and 
connecting distant parts of the country to encourage trade 
and commerce. They built numerous sarais and organised 
a good postal system. They built canals, tanks and artificial 
lakes in hilly regions by throwing dams across the openings 
between two neighbouring hills such as had been done by 
Indian rulers since ancient times. They laid out gardens 
and step- wells ind organised fairs and markets. They also 
spent enormously on state edifices for their own use. 

In this constructive work the rulers were greatly helped by 
generous and well-to-do men among the people. It was 
considered a part of religious duty both by the Hindus and 
Muslims who could afford to sink wells, construct tanks and 
hospitals and plant trees and gradens and build mosques 
'and temples on road sides for the comfort of travellers and 
strangers. In carrying out these works of public utility 
they were encouraged and helped by the state. 

Education- also received due attention on the part of 
the rulers. Although there was no regular- department of 
education, the department of charities and igrants devoted a 
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•considerable portion of its donations to. help educational 
institutidns run ’ by molvis and pandits in mosques vand 
-temples. The Mughals also 'opened .a number of state 
hospitals in towns in which medicine .was .distributed free. 
There were hospitals for beasts a;hd even for birds. ' 

T/ie Sarkar and th^ Parganah.—E.^cii subah was divided 
into a number of sarkars and each sarkar into parganalis or 
mahals, the latter being the lowest unit, of .adrninistration. 
Belo-w the parganalv was the village pahchayaf which "was 
popular in origin but w'as recognised and backed by the 
government. Akbar’s empire comprised 105 sarkars. - and 
2,t37 mahals, - but these figures were- frequently changing 
owing to rearrangements and fresh. annexations. , .. 


In the sarkar the administration was in charge of the 
-faujdar assisted by an ' amil or amalguzar, a qazi and a 
kotwal. The faujdar was mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of law and order and enforcement of the 
government rules and regulations. He generally maintained 
a small army and supervised the work ' of the police also. 
In case the arail needed his assistance' in the realisation of 
revenue or to punish contumacious cultivators, the faujdar 
was to give him the required assistance. There was a net- 
work of thanas in the country and one of the main functions 
•of the faujdar was to guard the countryside by means of 
the thanas (police stations). Under Sher bhah the executive 
head of a sarkar was called shiqqdar-i-shiqqdaran, which 
term seems to have been replaced by the term faujdar 
under Akbar for the. sake of convenience., r 


The amil was mainly concerned with the assessment 
and realisation of revenue, while he had also the power to 
punish miscreants whenever necessary. The kotwal of 
the sarkar was the head also of criminal justice besides being 
in-charge of the' police and municipal duties of the chieY 
town. The qazi held charge of civil justice when the 
parties were Muslim. Thus the administration of justice in 
the sarkar was mainly shared by the kotwal and the qazi, the 
former acting as-a magistrate not only for the head-quarters 
biit for the whole of the sarkar. . , , ' 



v] POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF TIllC MUGIIAlS L'JT 

The Parganah and its Officials . — Tlie parganah had 
three principal officers since Sher Shah's lime, namely, tlie 
shiqqdar, the amil and tlie qanungo, who were assisted 
bv an adequate staff of treasurers (fotahdars) clerks, 
patwaris and peons. It seems that the functions performed 
by the faujdar and the kotwal in the sarkar, were in the 
parganah entrusted to the shiqqdar alone. The latter had 
the'duty of maintenance of law and order, of general super- 
vision and of assisting the amil in the performance cf his 
duties. The fotahdar of the parganah was responsible to 
him and under his control. There was also a qazi in each 
parganah. 

Other Political Divisions . — In addition to the sarkars 
and parganahs into which the greater bulk of the empire 
whs divided, administrative exigencies necessitated the 
creation of certain other political divisions in some locali- 
ties. These divisions, or more correctly speaking, adminis- 
trative centres, were sea ports, frontier ' out-posts and forts, 
and thanas. . The seaports- were governed by a superinten- 
dent, (mutasaddi) who was assistei^ by dther judicial, police 
and civil officers like the sadr and bakhshi of the sarkars. 
Similarly, frontier out-posts and forts weie under faujdars. 
They were created mainly to guard the frontiers and to keep 
in cJieck the turbulent activities of rebellious neighbours. 

In the reign of Shah Jahan another class of political 
divisions named chaklas, was created by the prime minister 
Saadullah Khan. In each chakla he appointed a fau’jdar 
(chakladar) and an arain and made the karoris of the mahals 
subordinate io the amin. Possibly thpse divisions were 
created to facilitate assessment and realisation of revenue. 

The administration of the towns . — Fjom the admirable 
account of the police and municipal organisation of 
Ahmadabad furnished by the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, we can 
infer that a similar system of administration should 
have obtained in all important towns. The chief official 
in- charge of the town was the kotwal. His duties were so 
wide as to appear to be impossible for a single, man to 
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perforai. They niAy be summarised under the following 
broad heads : — 

^1) Watch and ward of the tow'n for which he had to 
maintain guards, 

(2) Control of the market including rates of commodi- 
ties. the standards of weights and measures etc. 

(S) Care and legitimate disposal of heirless property. 

(d) Watching the peoples’ conduct and prevention of 
crime. 

^5) Prevention of social abuses such as Sati. 

(li) Regulation of tiie cemeteries, burials and slaughter- 
houses. 

For the snccessful peformance of his’ duties the kotwa! was 
advised to make himself easily accessiblfe to all so that the 
miscreants might- be punished and grievances redressed 
•vridiout delay. He was also expected to keep a register of 
nil the people in the town and by means of spies to watch 
tlie activities of. visitors, merchants and travellers. Similarly 
it was his duty to see that the streets and public places 
were not misused or made dirri*, to prevent cheating by 
shop-keepers and dealers and to restrain profligacy, and 
debauchery so f.ar as possible. Realising that the duties of the 
Koiwal were very hea\*y the government empowered him to 
employ the requisite number of assistants to cany- them out 
evidently and well. 

'fhc village cQvimuTiify . — No account of any of the 
pre-British administrative systems of India can be complete 
witliout an adequate reference to the local village pancha^-at 
system. "•‘Local Government” says Sidney Webb " is as old 
as the hills’k Tins is more tnic of India than of any other 
country. Most of the functions of the Government had 
beeit carried on by the village councils since time immemo- 
rial and the iNIughal rulers extended to 'this useful 
institution their recognition and protection. 

Conclusion 

From tills brief rc^aew of the administrative svstem as 



How Fhould I not be stirred with danger soreing 
nround inc ? 

Trenclicroiis wind and crested wave, is there no 
escaping you ? 

IjO now (ho captain unfurls the silken sail to the 
breezes 

And t he boatmen begin to rejoice as the last cloud 
flags awa3’. 

Tljc wild-fowl rise with a roaring of wings, scared 
bv the chant of oarsmen ; 

Lute and flute are astir ; faint harmonies drip 
from the sl<y. 

Bright are the water-lily’s leaves as though the 
rains had burnished them. 

The slack line slips through my hands that would 
fathom the soundless lake. 

Jly gaze falls on the vast expanse of the limitless 
void before me, 

Rearward menacing, dark, Chung-Nan towers out 
of sight. 

Southward the mountains brood above the restless 
waters, 

Their grim reflections, trembling, sink in deeps of 
darkening blue. 

The sun sets, the boat glides by the cloud- 
pavilioned pagoda, 

And soon the moon is mirrored in the dun dusk of 
the lake. 



SAILllsG ACROSS LAKE MEI-PICl r,0 


’Tis then tlio blnck dmgon, breathing pearls, looms 
out of the (larkncFs. 

’Tis then the river-god heats the drum, and fljo 
shoaling monsters rise. 

The naiads leave, their dim retreats, faintly their 
revels find ns, 

And the pale streamers of their quickened lutc.« 
gleam for an instant far nway. 



CH‘ANG GH‘IEN 

CIRCA A.D. 720 


Tnx story of the bcsutiful Chno-Chun is a favourite theme of 
Chinese poets and baliad-mongers. The Emperor Kaotsu, 
the founder of tlio glorious Han dynasty, made a treaty with 
a certain Prince of tiie Huns, who as a pledge of its fulfilment 
demanded the hand of “ a flower from the palace of the Hans.” 
Kaotsu sent a messenger to the capital' with orders that all 
the girls in the palace apartments awaiting a summons from 
the Emperor should have their portraits painted. When 
this was done he chose from the number the dullest and most 
insipid, and commanded the original to bo brought into his 
presence before sending her to the Prince. The astonished 
Court then beheld a girl whose beauty enchanted all, eyes, 
a vision of loveliness unsurpassed. But the Emperor’s word 
was final, and Chao-Chun crossed the border to her lifelong 
exile. The Emperor VTcaked his vengeance on the faithless 
painter whose lying portrait was the cause of her sacrifice, 
but her lost charms obsessed him, and he could never forget. 
Vainly the caravan of a hundred camels, laden with gold, the 
ransom for an Empress, set out for the country of the Huns. 
Their Prince refused all offers for her while she lived, and 
when she died even the last honour of burial in her native 
land was rejected. 
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THE TOilB OE CHAO-CEXX 

Death would have ravished her some hapless dav 
Even among the palaces of Han, 

But she was never born, to taste 
The bitterness of fate so far away- 
This pearl of beauty for whose sake did haste 
The camels' golden-gleaming caravan. 

To-day but dust and bones remain 
Oiher whose ransom threaded the cold steppes in 
vain. 

Night fell on chariots to the frontier ranged,. 

But horses champed, for none were fain to part. 
Each cursed the lying hand, the traitor’s heart. 
The moon surprised us scattered round the tomb, 
And aU our tears were changed 
To little piteous lights that rayed the gloom. 



TS‘UI HAO 

A.D. 703-755 


BOATING SONG OP THE YO EH 

0 LIGHT we glide through forest green, 

By misty shore and gaunt ravine. 

And whether we tarry or drift along 
The clouds and the birds around us throng, 
And mirrored mountains’ nodding brows 
Follow the wake of our flying prows. 

Now song returns from rock to rock ; 

Now soundless glades our silence mock. 

Sunbeam and shadow elves at play 
Beckon our wandering wills to stray. 

Ah furl your sails ! ah furl your sails ! 

The last wind down the valley fails. 
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HAN YU 


A.D. 768-S24 

One of the wittiest and most brilliant of the T'ang statesmen 
and philosophers, Han Yu’s poetry has been overshadowed 
hy his prose essays, which have been upheld as models of 
Chinese literature. He attempted to found a new school 
of Confucianism, being a bitter opponent of the Buddhist 
tendencies of his day, and was banished to a semi-barbarous 
region which he set to work to civilise. Su Tung-p‘o, the 
great Sung poet, wrote a magnificent poem to his memory 
which has been translated by Professor Giles (cf. Chinese 
Literature, p. 161). 


DISAPPOINTMENT 

Still moonlight floods the inner gallery. 

Where the japonica sets fluttering 
Her silvered petals. Languidly 
I rise, and let my absent glance 
Fall where the shadows of the swing 
Over the door-step dance. 

I am possessed 

Ly spring’s rough humid winds that penetrate 
The sUken curtains of my lonely state. 

And cannot rest, 
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Steered in 
Have steers 



PO CHU-I 

A.D. 772-S-lC 

One of the greatest statcsiuen tljat China has produced. Po 
Chu-i comes nearer to our idea of a j)oct of tho Roinantio 
School than most Chinese writers. Yet even when ho tells 
the story of tho Emperor Ming Huang and t!>o Lady Yang 
Kwei-fei — the one supremo love romance of China — lie deals 
with issues that endure beyond the curtain-fall on tragedy. 
For him the final crisis is never attained. A wrong done has 
results beyond tho reach of time. For a fuller account of this 
poet cf. A I/ute of Jade, p. 73. 


Us YUNG- YANG 

I was a child in Yung-yang, 

A little child I waved farev/ell. 
After long years again I dwell 
In world-forgotten Yung-yang. 
Yet I recall my play-time. 

And in my dreams I see 
The little ghosts of !May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 

Hy fathers house in Yung-yang 
Has fallen upon evil days. 

Ho Irins Tuen o’er the crooJked ways 
Hail me as once in Yung-yang. 

, es 
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PO CHU-I 


No longer stands the old Moot-hall, 
Gone is the market from the town ; 
The very hills have tumbled down 
And stoned the valleys in their fall. 


Only the waters of the Ch'in and Wei 
Roll green and changeless as in days gone by. 


Yet I recall my play-time, 
And in my dreams I see 
The little ghosts of May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 


BAIN AT DAWN 

At dawn the crickets shrill, then cease their ’plain, 
The dying candle flickers through my eaves ; 
Though windows bar the wild dust and the rain, 
I hear the drip, drip, dripping on the broad 
banana leaves. 
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PO CHU-I 


MORNING STUDIES 

Smooth and white the walls that ring the pooh 
Carefully swept the rose-walJc’s mossy green, 
Across the water dimpling winds blow cool 
Where lotus-leaves as large as fans are seen. 
What does yon flower-bright pavilion hold ? 
Simply a lute and there a song enscrolled. 

To the sound of dropping pearls I turn the leaves. 
Playing, swaying beneath the spell the soul of 
Autumn weaves. 

Thus quietly the morning studies end, 

And so I wait my friend. 


THE LITTLE CROW 

The little lonely crow 

Hovered around a little empty nest, 

Waiting and wailing for the mother breast. 
Ah 1 cold and far afield she cannot hear 
The call incredulous of death. And so 
It lurked in the old forest for a year. 

And through the night its little piteous cry 
Brought tears to all who wandered nigh ; 

As though in broken song it would repay 
The debt of life to her who silent lay. 

All other nestlings know a mother’s care ; 
Thou, only thou shalt find not anywhere, 

Nor warm dark wings fold down on thy despair. 



AT 


i.'J 


AT INil.t V-OST. 

Th(» wAlrr? frosr* th*' p« <'! nT<- vnri;- hinr ; 

A Jncllf'W nirJ’u'l:' ’•<<}«• 'h* v, i?.<u v.-.j^Aisr;;, 
AjuI ni\tnnin v, ir.ti;- ply liu.tiv :i pl>;'.':'.ut fnii. 

0 jtokl niul pr(i‘r!. hnlf-rip'', plt.w, 

Whiio oVr !lu‘ «'f hi - ' tsisutn'r {al!!= 

Tiio ?lia(l(j’v ttf a Mflitary man. 


A o:.' I.AKK t‘ai 

Water and i^ky, »;• dnsde foldr d«»\vn, hlmid 

in a grey green nuTt 

Clear FiilKHictte.c t<f tlie Ireefi are Himud on iv 
pun.'^et of ro.'^e ;unl nnulIiV! !. 

Moon doth cre(-p frcim the bed of the deep prding 
the storm-hlark wave;; afar ; 

Hirough fropted ruphcp riju? oranges are gleaming 
golden star on star. 

I am void of enrop and nfTair.«, po happily drink 
and dream in peace. 

Ijoud and shrill may the rced-pi])c.p trill ; when 
they touch my heart they cease. 

But my ton little painted ships to-night, whore 
shall they anchored lie ? 

At the foot of the Tung-t’ing mountain, on' iho 
cold deep breast of lake T‘ai. 



OU-YANG HSIU 

A.D. 1007-1072 

Ou-Ya^tg Hsiu, Chief 3Iinistcr of State 1061 a.d., ■was one of 
the t'n'o foremost poets of the Sung dynasty. His poems, 
■which have been aU too little translated, are remarkable both 
for their exquisite imagery and colouring. Together with 
Sung Ch‘i, he produced the history of the T'ang period. CL 
A iMic o] Jade, p. 111. 


BETUEN 

You far away — yon know 

That when the wine-cup reddens o’er the lake 

I call to you a thousand leagues apart, 

From the sheer confines of the world, and lo, 
All golden'for your sake, 

Spring dimples through the doorway of my heart. 
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THJ' t's' A. 5“ ft’'' J< 1 V 


Ked 5Jti i-n hili'' 
hnuiidli-' ■ rr:-' '•. 
0 livt!*.' t!u’ pilitrhn n 


i;j th*- ! nsi' ■ iiV.d - 1- itj.- * of 
rh'-'l. - fi{ th'' b‘pr!!l>t J'd'Mf.t to 


In front of tho >Itn‘ in thf' tis Ift <’( ; < 

« 

FllOY-or;: 

To ntid fro I cotr.'* ot;<i p’o on n <■-'.{ ji> l t>i jnllrii 
ilowcrF. 


When tvild p'oci c h th'’ lono 

The froFt’ turn'' Fnnd .".nd rt 
When over Chiutnr Nun th* y .‘•ereujn 
Pale leaves jto firiftint' tiown llw' etreain. 
Broad i? the voter ; h'-aven h-ans low ; 
Sullen and dun the cloiul-wraelcs .‘how. 
When north winds V-nr the rapp' d shy 
Their taper files go whistling by. 


lun.n HIM/ 

In the ravine the water wanders through j 
Soundles.s it laps the .‘■tem.s of tall bamboo. 
Westward a tiny strip of green all serollcd 
With fairy pennons flaunting, red and gold. 

Oh rare 1 Oh delicate is sjiring 1 
Thatched roof.s face one another. All day long 
Silent I dream. No bird breaks into song, 

The very hills arc slumbering. 
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OU-YAI^G HSIU 


SOITGS OF TKE 27IGHT 
I 

In flowing crowds 
The moon-born clouds 
Cast their light shade 
O’er stairs of jade ; 

And all the moonlit ways are one, 
Shining in silver unison. 

Yet who can read aright 
The mystery of night ? 

n 

Spring-time, and sounds of the streamhag water- 
faU; 

Deep night, on shrunken hill-tops spreads her pall. 
The moon steers through a maze of pines, and lo, 
A thousand thrusting peaks are set aglow. 

m 

In the cold water the collected snow 
Melts, and the frozen stream begins to flow. 

The laughing girls slip homeward through the dark, 
While sand-birds wheel around the fisher’s barque. 



WANG AN-SHHI 

A.D. 1021-1080 

Hlcmry man, Wari^ An-Siiilj 
manv vp called the Father of Chmerjn iSocialLim, I'or 
the supremo power a» Primo Minmler of 

a S 7 fitern 7 introduced 

nniveisal ^ agricultnrnlifih) and organised a 

loneS^T,^ f for safeguarding tho country. He lived 
hismcepc^ fo see the whole of his legislation repealed by 
“ accessor and nval Sau-ma Kuang, the historian. 


AT THE PAIiXU^G V-'AYS 

The vrest wind rufSen the water 
y^ere the last red fcIossorn= fade, 
^dthe thought- of separation 
bT the intess serenade. 



SU TUNG-P‘0 


A.D. 1036-1101 

Together with Ou-Yang Hsiu, Su Tung-p'o ranks as the 
foremost poet of his age. His whole career is curiously 
similar to that of the older poet. Both were statesmen, and 
both suffered on account of their uprightness and inde- 
pendence at a time when morality in public life counted for 
little. Su Tung-p'o, after holding high office, was ’ultimately 
banished to the island of Hainan, where he held the obscure 
post of sub-prefect. Here many of his best poems were 
written in lonely exile. 


DKEA:iIING AT GOLDEN Hn,L 

The stranger merchants faring from the east 
Muffled in cotton robes, have met to feast. 
They drink, they revel, and they part at will. 
While moonlight floods the towers of Golden Hfll. 
The third watch comes, the tide begins to flow ; 
A fair wind follows, and in dreams I blow 
The reed-pipes, and have sailed to far Yangchow. 
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AT un- Kr 

Rcd-i^kirtal hdh * , r<'i>.-a Un f:uryl:v?ui. lUI luu'r 

flo\vn, . 

Bntmy iu’.irt to ihf' (h<-ir loji-y rr' cl'pijx n 

lilt? on : 

Their clarion ?onj::‘: Tnid the •.vanu'-rinn rit.nuh: wrve 
blown , 

The tmv.wnipt<(l, tlrcnmily-donclntt rirlf*- 
gone. 


rAur.wr.i.T. to <’hao T.vi.n; 

T/3ng do I sorrow that- tin; spring i honlil end ; 
Fain is the host to stay the jjarting, frieinl. 

When for a while the (hill rotitine is dune, 

Wo statesmen idle in the sun. 

The kettle yields its .‘-•tream of golden tea, 

And warm ^Yinds spread the odours of congee. 
Finished the cup, faded tlio crimson poach, 
Twilight, the green cmbankmonl levelled to the 
beach. 

My boat is poled along tbo shore and soon 
In the pure night unlnntcrncd wo recline ; 

Until, caps oft to conquering W'ine, 

Wo nod, tbo dream companions of tbo moon. 
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SU TUNG-P‘0 


\ 


OK THE RIVER AT HUI-CH‘UKG 

Beyond the twilight grove some sprays 
Of peach-bloom charm the lingering days. 
In spring, when first the waters warm, 

The wild duck on the river swarm. 

When artemisia lights the land 

Young reeds break through the dappled sane 


Kir 


t *' i'-5 ti:? vw.v 

N'io.Ht r.j.d i1;>‘ i!i'. •:,, lij-UK ?! 

Uu- 

5r(‘in « iu-.* ?•. r*- f, A ti.* vAj.u 

‘Sv'f U* ;>.?;rlrt< th'- ?.'<V '‘.’•■U... 

f..!?' r, . N%)*,v <•'•?', ir.i: :‘J* 1 v, j'Jj ?h'- <-ii*5:d* 

It lisjols. I). tli>' » \?t5i j.j.'i !!.!<•!!. Aiti?"’ t 
Ki);<- C( ui!” Hi'' '■!:< ?v tli»- i < ■ 5..U 

Af Iriutdit'-r i-u t'.tn. ’i'lif h.'iSid tlini 

F'.VnVF 


1 lio crowdf d (•!?<•? d^^ I ).<d, Inil th*' heart 

Madf vK tide ],y nut* ie f?tr away 
SpedK in<' her dream':. Ah I mourn;: {-ho not the 
try.'d, 

made nr.d n(-v.dy hroheii, Inti the old 
^st love of long ngo. Hf^r im-lodif f 
■^ c Fccrct EorrowF -welling through the lute — 
'Are capiu'o nighlingalcF cFCtipcd in Fong. 
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Ono touch of the chords, and snow-flakes scatter 
round 

One, and the flowing brightness of the sun 
Passes. Perchance she grieves that few may hear 
And understand. The floating dust collects 
Beneath her silver nail-tips. Lone is she 
As orphan phoenix calling, with whose plaint 
The songs of all birds fail to harmonise. 


AUTTraiN' MOONLIGHT 

Not yet has the cool moon topped the hill. 
White are the floating clouds that fill 
Half heaven’s void ; while to and fro * 

By the verandah windows go 
My halting steps that pause as though 
Stilled for the sound of one I love. 

The flying brightness shimmers through the grove, 
And, mirrored on the pine-ringed pool, . 

Makes her dream-waters beautiful. 

Now Autumn’s purest alchemy anew 
Quickens the moonlight and distils the dew, 
And silence, coiled more closely round my walls, 
Strangles each tiny rumour that befalls. 



v.’LX ttn'*; 

<'n:» A E* 1 !'" 




Si'KnrA’t'; * ■■'* 

’J'ijj-ir >l}.'U5<>v.; on tn\ vjinn.v, - 

A iiiclit vi -'.ntl i- | t 

Aiitl, juv-Iy b!?:*' nn'i :r< UW 

’Jhf li.i'An rcli'.uifn niy vo-rM f-' I - ^• 

nlss;::-t;‘ -■ 'h'il tin ir linr4i’!» ‘Vi'tf't, 
And clnidii-n'i Ijr.pj-y voii-. ,• th*’ ttxi'-i. 


y.vr.sts'f; 

Now p:iU" dofb' plintnifr jIk y wind ;v!ojn.' ; 
Jnt-o tlio doop r.'svifif th*' In td po- : down 
'j’ho cold dumb poo! ;iw;vjt'' tiu- riirhtly throjiy. 

Of wild poi ' (• wailinp tbroupli lln* J wj!i;d)i brown. 

jnr!' of iu v.-mudi* wino old fnrnu r \’!nu^ 
Gladdens tluj ru‘i.!.!id>o»ri’. Gloomy fneer- shine 
And dark robes kiniile to liie flush of wino. 
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LU YU 

A.D. 1125-1210 

A DISTINGUISHED official who also made a name for himself 
as poet and historian. 

SONG, OF THREE GORGES 

From the twelve Hills of the Witches I see the 
Nine Peaks rise ; 

Beyond my prows a myriad tints flush autumn’s 
empty skies. 

Untrue the legend, “ Morning clouds, and evening 
- rain,'’ 

The howling of gibbons in bright moonlight fills 
the plain. 

When long June days begin 
I wander to Nan-pin, 

And moor my boat to a little quay 
Where monkeys swing from tree to tree. 

Now shadows gloom Ch‘u Yiian’s grey memorial ; 
And by the tomb of Yii red roses fall. 



LIU CH'ANG 

CIRCA A.D. 1150 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS 

Moonlight ! the floating mists are gone, a wind 
unveils the deep clear night. 

Star rivals star, and the silver river draws to her 
breast the dreamy light. 

Gaunt old trees cast shadows on the plain ; 

Little birds hushed by fear are stirring, singing 
again, 

And my heart is a tumult of song 

And a torrent of wild^ wings shaking free. 

Home, home, home — I hear the long 

Shrill of the far cicada calling me. 


ON WANING FROM SLEEP 

At noon comes rest from the long routine ; 

I launch my boat on the lilied pond and float 
Till I drift without will into sleep. 

Green shadows lattice the waters green ; 
Courtyard and house the silence keep, 
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LIU CH‘ANG 


Then a bird breaks over the mountain-side 
And falls and calls from the crimson coronals 
Of the woods that awake to her cry. 

My silken robes in the wind float wide. 

0 wings of delight, draw nigh ! draw nigh ! 



ANON. 

{From the Sung Collection) 
RIDING BY MOONLIGHT 


From the tall hill-top some great star 
Falls to the west afar and afar. 

Out of the glistening gorge below 
The orient moon swims full and slow. 

Hair dishevelled and sleeves blown wide. 
Into the kind cool night I ride. 

Faint winds free strange scents anew 
Moon-paled maples bright with dew, 

Dripping dreams from bough to bough 
Sigh to my lute, Why sleepest thou 1 

Hands on the waiting strings fall mute. 
Low my heart answers — “ I am the lute.” 
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LIU CHI 

A.D. 1311-1375 


The most celebrated of the poets belonging to the Mongol 
period, Liu Chi was also one of the foremost adherents of the 
rising dynasty of Ming, and eventually became Censor and 
Under-Secretary of State to the first Ming Emperor. The 
jealousy of rivals, however, pursued him, and in the end he 
was poisoned by his rival the Prime Minister, Hu Wei-yung. 
Kiere is little depth in the poems of Liu Chi, but much charm 
and considerable feeling for natural beauty. A contemporary 
critic has described bis poems as “ wind-blown petals.” 


THE CONVENT OE SIANG-ETJ 

So I sprang to horse at cockcrow all a fever to 
depart, 

Galloped, galloped to the convent, ere the 
calling bells were still. 

Over dimpled lawns a zephyr woke the lily’s 
jewelled heart, 

An d the moon’s faint crescent faltered doy^n tb§ 
cleft of wooded hill. 
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Oh the lonely little convent with its secret hannts 
of prayer ! 

•With it's shadowed cells for dreaming, where 
eternities abide. 

Down the cedar-scented alley not a footfall stirred 
the air. 

But the monks’ low droning echoed in the green 
gloom far and wide. 


NIGHT, SORROW, AND SONG 

The rain’s in the air 
And the winds arouse, 

Shaking the cinnamon boughs. 

And the begonias’ gay parterre ; 

Baising dust and wreathing mist. 
Whirling all things where they list — 
Leaves in many-coloured showers. 

Bright petals of innumerable flowers. 
Knocldng at all doors their hustling 
Sets the silken curtains rustling. 

Till, as shrunken draughts, they creep 
into the shrouded halls of sleep, 

Kaise the hair and ruck the skin 
Of the startled folk therein. 

I am grown weary of my lonely state, 
Tired of the tongueless hours that wait. 
Dreaming of her whom skies of blue 
And twilight seons hid from view. 
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Khan at Bnrhanpnr, and the Ganilgarh fort at Chikalda 
with its great gateway and mosque, have all been saved 
from hastening decay ; and in Bihar the fort of Rohtas 
and the tombs of Sher Shah, Alawal Khan, Hasan Sur 
Shah and Salim Shah have been thoroughly over-hauled. 
Equal care, too, has been bestowed on the monuments of 
Moslem dynasties in the native states. The Bharatpur 
Darbar has taken in hand the preservation of the exten- 
sive remains at Bayana ; the Dhar State has combined 
with the Imperial Government to rescue from the jungle 
the mighty relics of the Khalji dynasty at Mandu — ^the 
grandest of all the foi’tresses of India ; and His High- 
ness the Mzam has expended considerable sums on vari- 
ous monuments in his dominions, among them being the 
mosque at Haulatabad, whose minarets were in a 23arlous 
condition, the Bibi Maqbara at Aurangabad and the 
royal tombs at Gulbarga. < 

16. What has been done for the mosques, the tombs 

and' the palaces of the Muham- 
madans, has been done in an equal 
measure and with strict impartiality for the relics of 
other faiths and other nationalities, whether they be 
pagodas of the Buddhists, shrines of the Hindus, temples 
of the Jains or churches of the Christians, though in 
the case both of Jain and of Christian edifices it is com- 
paratively seldom that financial help has been required 
from Government. Of the Buddhist topes at Sanchi and 
the measures that have been taken for their exploration 
and repair mention will be made anon. At Ajanta in 
the Hyderabad State, sanction has been given by the 
Darbar for the preservation of the -matchless frescoes 
which adorn the walls of the cave-temples, and at Nasik 


Buddhist monuments. 
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the safety of the caves has been secured by careful 
diainage and the erection of adequate supports. In the 
Kotila of Eiroz Shall at Delhi the pillar of Asoka has 
been underpinned and the structure beneath it streng- 
thened, and at Eampurwa in Bihar two more pillars of 
the same Emperor together with their capitals and 
crowning ornaments have been rescued from the morass 
in which they had sunk. At Sarnath, the Dhamekh 
stupa has been partially refaced, and in the Erontier 
Province the ruins crowning the hill of Takht-i-Bahi 
have been carefully protected, while the rock edict of 
Asoka at Mansehra has been guarded against damage by 
a suitable structure built around it. As Buddhism 
declined in India, so it gathered strength in Burma, the 
history of its growth and expansion being marked in 
that province by the erection of an ever-increasing body 
of monasteries and pagodas which date as far back, as 
the 7th Century A. D. Govei;nment is now maintaining 
a large number of these, among the finest and arcliitec- ' 
turally most interesting fabrics that it has recently 
repaired, being the Bawbawgyi pagoda at Prome— one 
of the most ancient edifices in Burma — the Nat Hlaung 
Kyaung, the Dpali Thein Ordination Hall, the Seinnyet 
Ama Temple and the Patothamya pagoda at Pagan, 
and the Sangyaung and Taiktaw monasteries at 
Mandalay. 

17. In Northern India, there were relatively few 

sacred edifices that escaped destruc- 
Hlnda monuments. ; hands of the Moslem 

invaders, and accordingly no efforts are being spared to 
preserve those which have been fortunate enough to 
survive. Such as the brick temples at Bahua and 
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Tinduli in the Fatehx^ur district and at Bhitargaon in. 
the Cawnpore district, the Basheshar Mahadeo shrine 
atBajaura in Kahgra, and the large and interesting 
groups of Hindu remains at Bwarahat, Jageshvar and 
Ohampayat in the hills of Almora, which were more 
immune from invasion. Throughout Central and South- 
ern India, on the other hand, and in Bombay there are 
multitudes of Hindu monuments of every age and in 
every style of architecture, to the up-keep of which most 
of the money expended in those parts of India is 
devoted. Here it is possible to name but a few typical 
exam^iles. Such, in the Central Provinces, are the 
temiiles of Mahadeva at Pali and at Nohta, the Vishnu 
Varaha temple at Majholi, the small but exquisite 
Gupta shrine at Tegowa and the Lakshmana temple at 
Sirpur, the task of conserving which has been more than 
usually difficult and xirotracted. In Assam, there is the 
Ahoin temple at Nigriting, the curious “ chess-man 
pillars at I)imaj)ur, the purpose of lyhich has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained, and several temjiles at 
Sibsagar and Ganrisagar. In Orissa, there is the crowd 
of temples at Bhubanesvar, many of which are in charge 
of ' Government, and the stupendous fabric of the Black 
Pagoda at Konarak. In the Bombay Presidency, there 
are important groups of caves and structmal edifices at 
Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal, which comprise among 
their number some of the most illuminating. examx)les 
of early mediaeval architecture ; and in Madras there are ' 
the vast remains of Vijayanagar with its ,, teiiiplesj. ' 
palaces and bazaars, the rock-cut , and structural monu: 
liients of the Seven Pagodas, and the great, temples ^at 
’I.anio.re, .Knmbakonam and Vellore— at all , Of which and 
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at many others an active and systematic campaign of 
Protection and repair has been 2)rosecuted. 

18. Among the monuments of the Central Provinces 

Fortresses. Madras much interest attaches 

to the fortresses which once played 
a dominant part in the fortunes of the country and 
which often constitute most striking features in the 
landscape, A siiecial endeavour has recently been made 
to safeguard these historic land marks from the en- 
croaching jungles and to preserve their ruined walls and 
battlements. Of the Gawilgarh fort at Ohikalda mention 
has already been made ; others in the Central Provinces 
which have been over-hauled and are now in course of 
repair are the Deogarh castle in the Chhindwara district, 
— the stronghold of the Gond Chief, Bakht Poland, in 
the days of Aurangzeb— and the fort of Pallarpur in the 
Akola district, one of the lai’gest and strongest in Perar. 
In Madras, there are the fortresses of Palghat, Pekal, 
At'ur, and Siddhavattham — the last built by Ananta 
Paja in 1303— the Jamalabad stronghold of Tipu Sultan 
near Peltangadi, the towering rock fort of Gooty and the 
more extensive fort of the Vijayanagar kings at Gingee. 

19. As to the policy which has been pursued in the 

Principles of eonser- treatment of these and other buHd- 
vation. iuss, the Government of India are 

fully alive to the , deplorable harm that niay be done in 
the name of restoration, and except in special circum- 
stances, are opposed to its being undertaken. It is re- 
cognised, however, that there are cojisiderations of a 
social, political and climatic character which must always 
he taken into account, and that in this country, in parti- 
cular, it is impracticable to lay down one law ivhich will 
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be applicable to every case. Thus a disliiiction is drawn 
bel.ween <lic older Buddhist. Hindu and .Tain edifices on 
the one hand, and {he more modern creel ions of the 
jMuhammadans on tlie other; and in the case of the 
latter the view is taken l.hat a policy of limited restora- 
tion is sometimes not only desirable but justified on the 
ground that the art of the original builders is still a 
living art. It is held also, f hat in the case of monu- 
ments which are si ill sewing the purpose for which they 
were built, whet/icr they be Hindu temples or Muham- 
madan mosques or tomlis or palace^; where ceremonial 
functions are still performed, there are fr(>queiitly v'alid 
reasons for resorling to more extensive measures of 
repair than would bo desirable, if the buildings in 
question were maintained merely as antiquarian relics. 
With these reservations, howe^'er, the object which 
Government set before themselves is not to reproduce 
what has been defaced or destroyed, but to save what is 
left' from furtlier injury or decay, and to preserve it as a 
national heir-loom for posterity. 

20. Under the Ancient Monuments Preservation 

Act of 1901, the Government tooh 
monuments. extensive powers to safeguard 

monuments in private possession, 
and much has since been done by the conclusion of agree- 
ments with their owners or by purchase to ensure the 
proper repair and maintenance of many valuable fabrics. 
The provisions of this Act do not, however, apply to 
buildings used for religious observances, and it is the 
policy of Government to avoid as far as possible any 
interference with the management of such buildings. 
On the other handj where the endowments of sucli 
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that a time would como when the inonumonts of tlio 
country having been catalogued and their initial repairs 
executed, they could be handed over to tho exclusive 
care of the Public "Works Department or even of district 
boards. That time has receded further year by year 
and the Government is now satisfied that it cannot look 
to any other department except tho Archieological or 
to any private agency to exercise that export supervision 
and control wliich is indispensable if the national inonii* 
nients of the country are to be adequately preserved. 

2:^. To the organisation and dcvelojiment of museums 
Museums ^ centres for research and educa- 

tion the Government attaches 


much importance. Of such institutions there are thirty- 
nino in India, namely : one Imperial Aluseum, nine 
provincial museums, seventeen local and twelve in 
native states. The character and scope of these museums 
vary greatly. The Imperial and the majority of the 
provincial museums contain other sections besides the 
archmological, and are designed to be generally represent- 
ative, in the former case of tho Indian empire, in the 
latter of the province or presidency to which they belong. 
Others are devoted exclusively to antiquities and have been 
instituted on important sites for the purpose of safe- 
guarding moveable antiquities and exhibiting them to 
the best advantage amid their natural surroundings. 
Others, again, (and in these archieology is rarely repre- 
sented) contain heterogeneous and non-descript collec- 
tions, which were started many years ago without any 
coherent plan or purpose and are now of little utility 
except for popular recreation, Of the museums given 
up in whole or in part to archaeology, seven are of a 
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and abundant finds 9 f valuable antiquities made on tbe 
sites of Taxila, Sabri -Bablol, Sarnath and other places : 
immense collections, too, have been secured by expedi- 
tions despatched to the Indo-Tibetan borderland and 
the deserts of Chinese Turkestan ; and the museums 
have been further enriched by finds of treasure trove 
and by numerous purchases. In Europe and 
America, museums have built up their collections largely 
by the aid of private gifts or loans, and it 
is to the lively interest taken in them by the public at 
large that they owe most of their vitality. The 
museums of India have rarely in the past been the 
recipients of such help or patronage, but it is hoped 
that they may be more fortunate in this respect in the 
future and may meet with a stronger measure of support 
and encouragement. 

23. The recent developments of archaeological 
„ , exploration in India deserve more 

than the passing mention made 
above. When the Archaeological Department was 
created in 1862, it so happened that the interest of 
Indologues was much focussed on problems of ancient 
geography and more especially on the problems raised 
by the then recently published records of the Chinese 
^Pilgrims, who visited India between the 4th and 7th 
Centuries a, d. As a result of this interest General 
Cunningham and his assistants devoted much of their 
energy to the examination of the holy places of the 
Buddhists, with the main idea of determining their 
identity, and incidentally of gathering together objects 
for display in museums. Since those days excavation 
has made immense strides, and has developed into an 
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tlie spado at tlie more important coatres oi: aiiciont 
civilization ; and this promise has since boon amply 
fulfilled. At Taxila the results obtained have been 
opocli-inaking. This city lay on the great liigliway 
which connected Persia and Central Asia with 
Hindustan and was the meeting place of many nations 
and a famous seat of learning. Under the Achiemoni- 
an dynasty it was probably included in the Persian 
Empire, and subsequently Ijccamc the foremost city in 
north-west India, being occupied in turn by the 
Mauryas, the Greeks, tiic Sakas and Pahlavas, and the 
Kushans. Its site covers an area of some 25 square 
miles, and embraces, besides a multitude of other 
buried monuments, three separate cities— the earliest 
founded in prehistoric times, the second by the Greeks 
and the third apparently by the Kushans. In the 
second city, known as Sirkap, my excavations have 
disclosed to view a complex of streets and buildings 
nicluding elaborately planned houses with private 
chapels attached, a spacious Buddhist temple, several 
stiiims and, in the heart of the city, the palace of the 
kings. These remains are disposed in clearly defined 
strata, belonging to successive epochs. The palace, dating 
fi’om Saka times but subsequently repaired and enlarged, 
IS peculiarly interesting by reason of its plan, which 
closely resembles that of an Assyrian palace and 
thus fmmishes another link in the chain which 
connects together the Indian and Mesopotamian 
cultures. The temples and shrines were for the most 
part adorned with figure sculpture and other orna- 
mental devices, and by virtue of the precision with 
which their age can be determined, will furnish instruc- 
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ploration of the cities and otlior monuments of Taxila 
is likely to occupy anothci* fifteen or twenty years j 
.as it proceeds towards completion, there is little doubt 
that the mists of uncertainty which have hitherto 
obscured this early period of Indian history will be 
largely dispersed. 

25. The site of Pataliputra, the capital of the great 
Mauryan Empire, which was singled out for excavation 
simultaneously with that of Taxila, offers to the digger 
a far less favourable field than the latter ; for it has 
been inundated for centuries past by the waters of the 
Ganges, and its monuments, if they have not altogether 
perished, are buried at a depth of 20 feet or more below 
the surface. In spite of these difficulties, however, 
traces of the palace of the Mauiyan Emperors have been 
brought to light by Dr. S^iooner, and by their remark- 
able character have well repaid his persevering labours. 
It has long been known that much of the cultime and 
art of the Mauiyas owed its inspiration to Persia, but 
there are now good reasons for supposing that this 
royal palace, which was said in after days to have been 
built by the magical hands of genii, was an actual 
replica of the Achaemenian palace at Persepolis, and 
that in other spheres also Persia will prove to have 
exercised a stronger and more abiding influence than had 
hitherto been thought. The excavations at Pataliputra 
have been conducted by the Archaeological Department 
on behalf of Mr. Eatan Tata who has shown the 
greatest generosity in charging himself with their entire 
cost. No less liberal has been the enterprise of His 
• Highness the Maharaja Scindia in undertaking exca- 
vations at the ancient city of Vidisa and of Her High- 
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yet complete, sufliccs to slioiv that Pyii was the language 
of the Prorae district, used by the niliiig chiefs for their 
funeral epitaphs, and that it was tlie language of a 
nation which was neither Burmese nor Talaiiig, though 
perhaps distantly related to the former. The aflinities, 
moreover, between the Pyu and ancient Telugu scripts 
afford fresh evidence of (he inlluonce exerted by 
Southern India on the culture of Loircr Burma, while 
the archaic character of the alphabet suggests that Indian 
civilisation reached Promo as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
Century A, D. 

26. As to exploration on and beyond the frontiers 
of India, Dr. A. H. Prancke’s activities have been 
directed to the Indo-Tibetan districts of Bashahr, Spiii, 
Puhshu and Ladakh, which were once comprised in the 
kingdom of 'Western Tibet and which had never before 
been explored by any scholar intimate alike with 
the Tibetan language and ivith the local history and 
antiquities of those regions. Tlicserare accomplishments 
Dr. Prancke had acquired in tlie course of many years’ 
sojourn in Ladakh and Lahul as a member of the Mora- 
vian Mission. Starting from Simla in June, 1909, 
Dr. Pranke travelled through Bampur-Bashahr and by 
the Hang Pass to Spiti. Thence he ascended the 
Pharang Pass and continued his journey through 
Pubshu along the shores of lake Thsomo-Riri, afterwards 
crossing the Phologongkha and Thaglang passes and so 
reaching Ladakh, the true centre of the ancient 

kingdom of Western Tibet. In the course of this 

• . 

journey Dr. Prancke amassed a large and varied collec- 
tion of inscriptions, manuscripts, wood-prints and mis- 
cellaneous antiquities, and brought back with him 
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Tangir, wliicli had never before been traversed by a 
European ; thence up the Yasin valley and across the 
Earhot and ocher high passes to Sarikol. Erom 
Kashgar he struck eastward advancing along the foot 
of the southernmost Tien-shan range and across the 
Taklamakan desert, ivhere numerous remains of the 
Stone Age were found. After halting at Khotan and 
gathering together a collection of antiques brought by 
treasure-seekers from the Taklamakan wastes, he set out 
once more for , the Lop-nor desert, revisiting en route 
several sites which he had previously explored and ad- 
ding still further to the discoveries made on his earlier 
journeys. Thus, in the vicinity of the ancient Pi-mo 
he recovered a series of well preserved frescoes from a 
Buddhist shrine; at the ruined settlement north of 
Niya he found many more dwellings buried in the sand 
and brought awav a varietv of documents, furniture, 
household implements and jewellery belonging to the 
first centuries of the Christian era ; in the small oasis 
of Oharklik, again, he obtained numerous Sanskrit 
manuscripts on birch-bark, palm leaf and silk, which 
appear to have been imported from India by the direct 
trade route across Tibet ; and at Mlran he seemed the 
residue of the remarkable fresco paintings which he 
had been unable to remove on hds previous visit. Erom 
the last-mentioned place Sir Aurel pm’sued his way 
northwards into the waterless desert of Lop-nor and 
found a fruitful field for excavation among the forts and 
settlements beside the dried-up river beds and along the 
old trade routes which connected China with the Tarim 
basin. These yielded an abundance of early Indian, 
Chinese and Sogdian documents, well preserved furni- 
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plored route and so proceeded by -way of Barbul and 
Guebeu to Turfan, wliere lie settled down to further 
systematic excavations among the buried shrines and 
monasteries of the Buddhists. At Toyuk and Murtuk 
he obtained hundreds of fine fresco panels which strik- 
ingly illustrate the transition of pictorial art from the 
style of ISTorth-West India to that of the Par East ; and 
at Astana he opened a series of rock-cut tombs which 
proved a rich mine of finds of all sorts, including stucco 
reliefs, paintings on silk, decorated fabrics and numerous 
articles of daily use. Erom Turfan he pushed south 
again and continued his archteological and geographical 
survey of hitherto unexjilored tracts in the waterless 
Kuruk-tagh and Lop basin, making his way through to 
Korla, and thence to Kashgar by way of the line of 
oases which fringe the southern foot of the Tienshan 
range. Of the antiquities secured by Sir Aurel Stein 
in the course of this prolonged and arduous journey no 
less than 182 cases, weighing over 21,000 lbs,, have 
already been despatched to India. 

29. The extent of the epigraphic material that is 

Epigraphy Archeo- 

logical Department may be gauged 
from the fact that more than three thousand seven 
hundred inscriptions have been copied in the last five 
years, the bulk coming from Southern India, where on 
an average some 560 fresh- epigraphs are collected year 
by year. The decipherment of these invaluable docu- 
ments has very greatly extended our knowledge of the 
past in India. In the South of the Peninsula, for ex- 
ample, the history of all the leading dynasties has been 
advanced and the chronology of the various princely lines 
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clucecl by the Acliicmenian conquerors. Tlie first and 
only known record on stone of the Greek kings of the 
Punjab has also conic to light in Central India, where 
on a pillar at Besiiagar is inscribed an epigraph of the 
ambassador of King Antalkidas, a Greek named 
Hcliodorous, who seems moreover, to have been a 
convert to the Hindu faith. In Western India the 
antiquity of Poona has been demonstrated, and a 
specimen of the vernacular of Udaipur in tho 11th 
Century has been found. More striking still is tho pro- 
gress made in Burma. Until quite recently nothing 
certain was known of Burmese civilization prior to the 
11th Century A.-B., oi\ of the foreign influences which 
were helping to mould it. Thanks to Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko’s investigations, authenticated history in this 
Province has now been pushed back for another four 
centuries and an increasing measure of light thrown 
not only on the political divisions of the country and 
on the culture of the people, but also on the strong 
streams of influence which were then flowing into 
Burma from the north and south of the Indian Peninsula 
and bringing with them the Buddhism of the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Schools together with Hinduism and tho 
languages associated with those religions. 

30. Thus, in every branch of historical research, in 
every period of history, and in every part of the country, 
substantial progress has been made through the study 
of these records of the past. Yet so many causes of 
decay are operative in India, that the primary concern 
of the Bepartment has necessarily been to obtain records 
of as many epigraphs as possible before further loss or 
injury occur to them. This, in many instances has on- 
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-injaxxx ifq p^q^Iiqi^d s^joda.i pBOTporjad oj'b oqx 

qjoda'q; sj'BJaiiar) .loxoaiy]; aqx jo x^^d ptiooas aqx og. 
xipuadd-e it-B sb j-ea^ ox J-oaiC tnojj paqsixqnd si "sarauxoA 
OO'P '19^0 SnTjaqranir Aiou ‘asaqx jo ^sq y snoigwqqnd 
.wqgo pm sx-ioda.i piorpo jo SgQUVA v Iq ojxqnd aqx ox 
axqissaooB pajapnai ai^ jC-^iAigoB sgi 
go spxap [u.T8Aas oqg m guomg.wd 'snow^Dnanj 

-acj x^oiSoxoasqojy aqx Iq paAaiqo^ sxxnsa.i aqj) 'pg 

'paAarqo^ aq og si pxaq stqx smoq^X 
jno go xoafqo nwca aqx JF oXFSinBaj gnq a^quiisap ^xno 
Xon: sr qotqAi daxs v — Snis^ajoiti pm pmq 

m fLqjax'Bur aqx go uojgvoiiqnd J!pw9 aqx joj uaq'BX aq 
og sojnsBom ogmhgpv ' a^q-ena jxjai siqjr 'sgmgsiss-B gxdd 
-xa JO jaqninn jo xnanixiiiodd^ aqX iJq siq as^a.io 
-irr og pm ^SdiiSuog paj'^xa.i JF^sneg joj xsiqd'BjSidg; 
XtramnjaAOQ aqx jo iioixisod aqx aAojdroi oj pasodojd 
SI XF anraqos siqx .lapnjx ''Bipnj jo jitQiciir.iaAo^) aqx P 
noixmiapisnoo aqx .lapnn .uotr sr q.ro.A sj! jo qon-^jq siqj jo 
riOTsnaxxa aqx .loj anraqos v uosvox siqx joj pn-e ^paxnxFxs 
-itoa x'KQsa.id xe sb x^9ro[X‘'^®^9(I Jo jaAiod aqx pno^Caq 
ST i^xaxBnbapB siqx qxiii adoo •axq'BJaprsnoo Liqa 
Avon ST xnTjax^ui pax'Bpiraiioon jo qxnq aqxx^qx ^FF^sa J ajqnx 
-lAani aqx qxui noix'Boqqnd jo X'cramanodxsod aqx pajinx 
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into two parts, the fii’st dealing with administrative and 
routine work, the second containing more or less detailed 
accounts of the monuments inspected or conserved, and 
popular rather than elaborately scientific descriptions of 
exploratory and research work. The reports of the 
Director General arc likewise divided into two parts, 
but in their case the two parts are published separately 
and differ in character from the provincial reports in 
that the first contains a concise but comprehensive re- 
sume of all that has been accomplished during the year^ 
while the second is devoted to more detailed and scienti- 
fic memoirs on specially important subjects, treated in 
as exhaustive a manner as possible and accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. 

32. The jEl 2 ngraphia Inclica and the J^^^igraphia Indo- 
Moslemica are the premier media for the publication of 
aU inscriptional material throughout the Indian Empire. 
Of the former, which is issued quarterly, 23 parts, 
including two indices and one appendix, have ap^ieared 
during the last fite years ; of the latter, which is puh- 
lished biennially and was started in 1907, three parts have 
been issued. 

33. The JVew Imperial Series of Eeports was ini- 
tiated in 1871 and now comprises 38 volumes, most of 
which are monographs on particular groups of monu- 
ments or inscriptions. As illustrating the range and 
diversity of these publications mention may be made 
among recent volumes of the following -.—JPallava 
Arehiteeture by A. Eea ; AJcbar’s Tomh^ Sikandaralit by 
E. W . Smith ; Antiquities of ■■ Cliamha State by Dr. J. 
Ph. Vogel ; Antiquities of Indian Tibet by Dr. A. 11. 
Prancke ; a revised edition of Coorg Inscriptions by B. 



iiooq iC{{^noD 3 .i oAuq sttoi^^^ottqncT sno9n^];{90siin 9q{^ 

Saottry ’oiqissod oq hial noisn9!).x0 9jq'Bi9pTsnoo iCn'B 
7 i 7 q!^ pg^sdiOT^ut? ^on st ^p9St39.TOTiT ST q.o:9Tni^.i^d9(j oq!|. 

JO 9.q)G0 9q!} IT!^nii V^q ‘p 9 .TTS 9 p 0q oijqoTiin 'oijqnd 9q:j 
JO JS9.I9jni 9qj UT ‘ST sofoog^ OppiQ JO S0T.I9S Siqj JO TIOTJ 
-Trojx0 Tty ‘ptwisj 9)}Ui}iicTd]^ 0!j. Sjj'Bq.TBpTi'Bqg[ 

nmpp'i^a: n 

OpW-Q SJTtij'Bg UIt3'p[ PlPd ^SUdpd'OB 

piiD sBuippnq dqg. o; dppip) s^nosTopn^g •.Tjy f mdiiofipp 
0 !] optn^ jSii 0 snoQ 'g; vTjf o.i's jojj'bj oq^ jo sgjdtnBxg; 
'.TcXiy 'Bsgj'Bjq ^q vindsnjg J.o uoipd^ ^ 

pmOoiomio^iy ui spiqpi^vd fo pfi dm^dpiosdcp 'b pnB 
5 mndsnjy MQimisd^ 5?/? m sd.midpios oiig. o; qooqpmyp 
s,.T9noodg \xa fi'Poioa)qo.iy Jh mndsn^ PlPd 
m smoo fo dnPoppQ s^pBaqojtq^ 'g; ■'g; -Jjy i 
pj PiOoiomiOiiy fo mimijjr dii^ fo ondopiioQ sjnqBg 
mBg; b^bq; jipTiBg; / 'oqimqQ pj xmidsnyp 
dtp fo dudoinpo s^.ToqjriB ooibs 9qj t mpnjy 9m9Stijy 
pioiPoiowqojLy dtp fo dnBopj.'OO jCptBjoqos sjoSo^ M( 7 ; 
JO opBor 9q £!em TroTjTtour ^T9in.T0j gqj jo sgjdittBxa 
sy ’jsg.TojnT j'eT09ds jo s9jts jo s90Bjd oj sopmS Aq 
pttB 'snmosiira jugtnnJOAOQ ni sctoijo9]qoo jBoiSojoasqoiB 
9qj oj sqooqpTiBq pnB s9n°ojBjB0 iq tioj^bj st ODBfd 
jitQtriinojd B ^sttOTjBoqqnd snogrtBjjQOSTin “ttoiny 'ipg 

•sii9snoo *2 -jjy Sq 
Ip—SfoppsiQ- dSdAmmx dip fo dMpdptio^iy mU'^inimiQ 
oqjpnB .md9)f‘ig; p d.mpdp9io.iy mpmamminjy ^mqqdd 
dip fo sdiduidj^ imdoipdjy oqj puB ‘jggoA -qa! ’ £ ’^a ^<1 
ddopry d'lp msoimoji dpj^ ‘-zm ^ssgjd oqj ui Aiou 
S9I.T9S 9tnBS 9qj JO S9iniTJ0A JTIOJ OSJB BIB 0J9qj 9S0q!}. 

oj noTjTppB tij 'Bi!^BqTi9^ '.Tjy iCq suopdpiosuj wnpuj 
qpiog fo 9niii|o^ png gqj jo jjBd qjf oqj i Qoig; siAigg; 

I ^ , 
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issued mention may also be made of Three Turki 
Mmuseripts from Kashgar by Dr. E. D. Eoss ; of' a 
T^eport on Modern Indian ArehiteGture by Mr. G-. 
Stinderson^; of a translation from the Erench of M. 
Pouclier, entitled Notes on the Ancient Geography of 
Qandhara by IMr. H. Hargreaves and of the 6th volume 
of Burmese epigraphs— a monumental work of 600 
pages — containing the Original Inscriptions collected 
hj Kiny Kodawpaya in Upper Burma by Mr, Taw Seiii 
Ko. 


JOHiV MAB SHALL, 

Director General of Archceology in India, 
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in tln-ee paliars^'- tliree days, and three years,, let me 
have my revenge!' Then exclaiming, ‘^my ihture 
dwelling is the Dabi Baori,’ sprang into the flaming 
pit. The horrid tale was related to the Eajah, whose 
unagination was so haunted by the shade of the Brali- 
min, that he expired just at the assigned period, a 
prey to imceasing remorse.” 

• Hours. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANECDOTE OF A HINDOO. — THE NEWAUB OF LUCKNOW. 

Fro.m Fiittygui" we crossed the Ganges, and pro- 
ceeded to Lucknow on the river Goointy. As soon as 
Ave reached this splendid metropolis, our palankeen 
hearers came in a body to congratulate us on our safe 
aiTwal at the great city, and at the same time begged 
we would give them something for having conducted 
us in safety thus far. We accordingly bought them a 
sheep, which thej’’ soon killed, and converting the flesh 
into cunies regaled themselves, as it appeared, to their 
infinite satisfaction. They Avere all Hindoos of the 
Sudra caste, Avhich is the loAA'est of the four legiti- 
mate divisions. Noaa"^, although according to their 
Vedas and Puranas, even this caste is prohibited from 
taking the life of animals, except in saciifice, yet it 
. is certain that AA^hile some sects adhere, as the Bhud- 
dists to the letter of the prohibition, even to the 
preservation of A'^ermin, yet are there a A^ast number 
of high caste Hindoos, and even of Brahmins, Avho do 
not hesitate to destroy animal life upon particular 
occasions, though they chiefly confine themseh’^es to 
animals noxious or AAnld, except in cases, as above 
-stated, AAdiere the love of good feeding induces them 
to eat as Avell as to kill. But Avhilst, hoAvever, they 

M 3 
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will relax on certain points — and where is the commu- 
nity so morally organized that some of its members 
will not ? — they are equally tenacious of their ob- 
servances upon othersj to which they will often adhere 
even unto death. 

At Bombay, I knew an instance of a Hindoo who 
had gone on board an Indiaman on commercial bu- 
siness, and having taken too strong a dose of opium, 
he was overcome with drowsiness and fell asleep in 
the steerage. l^Hien he awoke he found that the 
ship had weighed anchor, and was already several 
leagues from the fort. There were many Lascars on 
boai'd, but, as they were all of inferior caste to him- 
self the provisions which they had procured for the 
voyage were looked upon by him as polluted. The 
captain of the ship, to whom the prejudices of a 
Hindoo were matters of indifference, refused to send 
a boat on shore, alleging that it would cause consi- 
derable delay. The poor fellow therefore had no 
alternative but to proceed to Madras with the ship, 
lea-\dng his family in utter ignorance of what had 
become of him. On hearing the captain's cruel de- 
termination, he lay do'vvn upon the deck sullen and 
dogged, neither moving nor speaking, and in this state 
he continued for two days nithout tasting a moi-sel 
of food, or once moistening his parched lips. The 
ship was now at least a hundred leagues from 
Bombay, though, as she was boimd for Madras, she 
did not keep very far from the land, but coasted down 
towards Cape Comorin, under easy sail, and was on 
the morning of the third day about twenty leagues 
from the shore. 


Native sailors. 



Tint .NnwArti '"'r i.rrKNnw. 
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By liino tlio ji^nr Hiiul'*-*. iivcu'i'iin- with lionor 
nt Iho iili'n of jH'ri'-liin)* ainonj; !\ no'o of iU- 

irraileil in lii'^ oyc’ l»y owry moral am! pi'r-on-i) ji, il- 
lation. roijao‘.teil tlR'c.iptain to allow liitn a .’^par upon 
which ho mioht oiuloavnar to float hini'-clf lo tho 
ncaro'Jt point oflainl, which, a^ fat a>i I rocollor!, wan 
Manpaloro. It wai, at loti'-t fifty milo'; ilii-tant. A 
thick ppar was aceoriiinuly ihmi» into tho ua, tho 
Ilimloo gallantly phingoil in. ami, iHotriiling it, com- 
mitted hini'-elf to the mercy of the calm water/;. 
Rurnninded hy phavks and a ho<l of other perils. 
Whether the unhappy fanatic rcacheil the fdiore alive 
was never ascertained. Init the chances wore greatly 
against him. 

The devotion of these people |s estniordinary, and 
their capability of endurance incredible. A\'ith slight 
frainesj and even when labouring umler gieat bodily 
debility, they will undergo privations which would 
destroy the life of a Kurep--an of much stronger pro- 
portions and coimtitution, while they aj'jneir to sufi'er 
little or nothing. The chief cause of tin- nniy, per- 
hapsj be finind in the extreme ab-teiniou-uc's of 
their living, which renders them .‘o little liable to 
inflammatory aflections of any kind, that in everv 
]inrt of India even the S'-vere-t wounds Iieal in ati 
inconceivably short time v.-ith the simple Jipplicution of 
a plaister and bandage, I once saw a man in the 
Deckan at work, six day.s aft-r h*- laid re. .-ived a 'e- 
vere fracture of the shnil. Owing to hi-- iowm-* of 
habit, no inflammation, or to ti very trifling extent, 
ensued. 

readied Lud.Tiotv just as the Nev.-aub 'vas 
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passing doivni the Goomty in his state barge, the 
hloah Punkee, of which a faithful representation is 
given in the following page. It was a splendid sight. 
This boat derives its name from the figui-e orna- 
menting the bow, which is a flying peacock; moah 
signifies a peacock, and punkee wings, indicating the 
swiftness of its progress ; and these boats certainly 
are remarkable for their speed. They are of an 
elegant shape, extremely long and light in form. 
Unlike every other description of boat, the head rises 
greatly above the stem, which latter terminates in a 
low point without the slightest ornament. The head 
of the boat projects forward with a slight curve, and 
is at least ten feet from the surface of the Avater, end- 
ing in the body of a peacock with the wings ex- 
tended. Near this gay ornament is a paAulion suf- 
ficiently spacious to contain ten or twelve persons. 
The boat is manned Avithfrom tAventyto forty roAA^ers, 
Avho use short elliptical paddles, Avith which they 
propel her foi'Avard AAuth amazing SA\dftness, timing 
then’ strokes by a measured but not unmusical chant. 
Near the paAulion is a raised platform, upon AA’-hich a 
man dances for the amusement of the company, flou- 
lishing the AA^hile a choAAT}’- OArer his head. He acts as 
a soi-t of fugleman, for by his movements the action 
of the paddles is goA^emed. In the middle ground of 
the picture appears the palace of LucknoAv, AAdiich 
is a structure of much beauty. This celebrated 
city is situated on the southern bank of the rrter 
Goomty, AA^hich rises among the Kumaoon hills, AA^hence 
it floAvs nearly parallel Avith the Goggra, and after 
passing LucknoAV and Juanpoor, debouches into the 
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Ganges, a few miles below Benares. It is called 
Goomtj’- from its serpentine course; and there are 
many smaller rivers flowing through the Gangetic 
plain which have the same name and for the same 
reason. 

As in all the large cities of Hindostan, the greater 
part of the streets in Lucknow are so narrow as barely 
to admit the passage of an elephant, and very filthy. 
The different palaces of the Newaub, and indeed most 
of the public buildings, are structures of considerable 
splendom'. The Imaum Barrah, completed in the 
year 1784 by Asoph ud Dowlah, is considered infe- 
rior only to the edifices erected by the hlahomedan 
emperors. The architecture is loaded, though not 
crowded, with ornament. This building contains a 
single room a hundred and sixty-seven feet long 
and broad in proportion. There is one remarkable 
feature in this structure : no wood has been employed 


in its erection, it being built entirely of brick. JJuring 
the Presidency of 3fr. Hasting-, Lucl.mow ^va-^, per- 
haps, next to Benares, the richest and most j/opulous 
city of Hindostan. 

A few days after otir arrival, tecether with other 
English residents, at Luck'r.ow, we received from tlie 
iSewaub. who was ve.’w rich £.rA as ho-pitable as he 
was wealthy, an in'ritation to a sort of purdic h.'o^k' 
fast : after which we were td b-e r-'C'-led or ti.-e 'rigi.t 
of several revel C'Cntests r-sttve-sn 'C.'.ce of ties .str'/ngest 
elenhants in the vrince's atahies A beet t/;n o'c.'sci 
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gilded roof. This splendid apartment looked out^ 
tlirougli verandas tliat flanked it on either side, into 
a spacious area suiTounded by ti'ees planted at near 
inteiTals, the whole being again encircled by a strong 
palisade of bamboo. 

Tlie splendour of the entertainment sufficiently con- 
finned what we had heard of the princely hospitality 
of the Newaub. He received us veiy gi-aciously, and 
after haHng done full justice to his sumptuous pro- 
vision, we all repaired to the veranda to see a spe- 
cimen of those elephant fights for which Lucknow has 
been long celebrated. They were announced as about 
to commence by three strokes given at tmeijual inter- 
vals on a gong, in order to distinguish this signal from 
the regular striking of the horn-. We had scarcely 
placed ourselves in such a situation as afforded us the 
most commanding view of the arena, when a female 
elephant, followed by two horsemen well mounted 
and aimed ndth long spears, was conducted into the 
enclosure. As soon as she reached the centre she 
looked about her -with an apparent complacency that 
seemed to express a consciousness of the scene which 
was about to follow; and to my fancy there was a 
sort of smiling glance occasionally cast from her small 
tivinklhig eye, though every other part of her coun- 
tenance was as rigid as a piece of unpolished horn. 
She stood all but motionless, merely now and then 
flapping her ears and slightly twisting her trunk, 
when two enoimous male elephants were admitted 
by different entrances, and, upon seeing the female, 
both proceeded briskly towards her ; but as soon as 
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each perceived that lie liad a rival, there was a 
imitual pause of some duration. 

Those were indeed the proud exulting monarchs 
Of tlic huge herd ; their mighty roar invites 
Grateful their willing mates; down their broad cheeks 
The viscid fluid sheds such cooling odour, 

As from the newly ripe kadamba breathes. 

They rend away the lotus leaf and stem 
And roots and filaments, as in the lake 
They madly plunge, affrighting from tiicir nests 
The osprey and the saras,” and to the tunc 
Of their ferocious loves, their ponderous ears 
tVaved dancing, lash the water into foam.t 

It was evident tliat neither was desirous of com- 
mencing hostilities, for each stood alternately looking 
at the female and at his rival, fearful and undeter- 
mined, The men on horseback were already prepar- 
ing with their long spears, to urge them on to the 
attack, when one of the huge champions, more resolute 
than his adversary, advanced towards the female, 
still with gi-eat caution, evidently by no means anxi- 
ous to begin the encountei-, though desirous of inviting 
her companionship without the intervention of a rival. 
This was a thing not to be quietly endured ; the other 
elephant, therefore, ej'^cing him suspiciously, bent for- 
ward with the same slow movement, following him 
step by step. There was now a prospect of immediate 
collision, and the eyes of the spectators were fixed 
upon the objects of their eager curiosity. As the 
two unwieldy combatants had gradually approached 

* The Indian crane. t Hindoo Theatre. 
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the subjoot of contention, they were at length so near 
to one another that there was no alternative hut 
an immediate conlliet. In point of sire they were so 
e-^iually matched that it would have been difficult 
fo detenuine which had the ad\-antage; and they 
were si\id to be abovrt the same age. When within 
a few yards of each other, the elephant which Imd 
got nearest to the female, sprang suddenly forward, 
with a short abrupt cry. towards his adversary, which 
having eyed huu keenly for some time as if he had 
expected such a result, u'as fully prejxared for it. 
The shock was indeed terrific. The tusks of these 
formidable foes met with a force quite appalling, and 
the sound of the stroke must have been heard at a 
considentble distance I'cyond the enclostire. So fearful 
Avas the impetus that both these enormous animals 
were lifted off their forelegs to the height of at least 
four fvvt. Their tusks centinui\i locked for some time 
Avithout pivducing mischief. AA’heu they gixtdually re- 
treated, as if by mutual consent. hleanAA-hile the 
female appeared to be a perflx'tly indifi'erent spectator 
of the contest. She scarcely deigned to look at the 
competitors, AA-hieh AA'ore so eantestly contending for 
the preferejtce in her apprebation. It Avas doitbtfnl 
AA'l'.ether thcA' had A'ot relinouishod the strife, as both 
still approached the obiect of their riA-alship. thoAAgh 
OA'idently shcAAnug no A'cry AriAdd anxiety to renew the 
encounter. There aa'us uoaa" a sort ot tacit menacing kept 
up betAA-een thorn, until the two horsemen galloped 
forAA'md frem behind and began to goad them in the 
flanks in order to induce them to reneAV hostilities. 
This summarA’ j?roeeedmg. instead of incioasmg their 
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iiTitation towards each other, provoked their rage 
against the horsemen, upon wliom both instantly 
turned, and pursued them with n speed tliat bid fair 
to render fruitless the utmost efforts of their horses. 
I confess I expected evciy moment to see one of tlie 
riders seized by the trunk of the excited elephant and 
either whirled into the air or crushed to death under 
the weight of its ponderous body, but by the dex- 
terity of his horsemanship and the superior speed of 
his horse, ho managed to escape, although at one 
time he was in no little jeopardy. 

The elephants were now led from the enclosure, and 
others introduced, when the same scene was almost 
precisely repeated, until the amusement began to lose 
its interest and to grow' exceedingly tiresome. After 
the first shock the combatants invariably declined 
to try a second, which I could not help thinking a 
most prudent determination. A tusk of one of them 
was broken off close to the jaw, and the animal led 
from the arena streaming wnth blood. The vmfortu- 
nate creature was most probably rendered useless by 
this accident, as the tusk when broken almost inva- 
riably becomes diseased ; the w'ound constantly sup- 
purating renders the animal unable to perform its cus- 
tomary sendees. We at length became complctelj’’ 
weary of the sport, and retired with the good wdshes 
of the Newaub, who seemed pleased at the idea that 
he had availed himself of the opportunity of enter- 
taining us. The elephants at Lucknow have been 
long celebrated for their prowess in these encoun- 
ters ; but I must ow that on ■witnessing them I was 
greatly disappointed. 
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A few days after, we received another invitation 
from the Newaub to witness a fight between an ele- 
phant and an alligator; this we willingly accepted, 
expecting to see something tremendous from the col- 
lision of two animals so formidable and so different 
in their habits and character. His highness had 
made the necessary preparations for affording us this 
new species of entertainment, having sent to the river 
Goggi'a a party, who had succeeded in catching a 
couple of large alligators, one of which was seven-and- 
twenty feet long. They were conveyed from the 
banks of the Goggra to the Goomty upon hackeries. 

On reaching the scene intended for this strange sport, 
we found the alligators so exliausted from the uncon- 
genial mode of them conveyance, and from having been 
so long without food, that they could scarcely crawl, 
but remained upon the banks of the stream without 
attempting to escape, and in a state of almost complete 
inaction. One, however, was much more torpid than 
the other, in consequence of having been longer caught 
and consequently longer a sufferer. A large elephant 
was at length led to the spot, though it approached 
with e'N’ident symptoms of distrust ; for these animals 
appear to have an instinctive perception of danger far 
more keen than any other beast of the forest. He 
eyed the hideous monster which lay half gasping 
upon the liver bank, for several moments before he 
ventui'ed to advance, and when at length he did so, 
the largest alligator opened its ponderous jaws and 
made a snap at his trunk, but he had taken care to 
curl it up between his tusks, thus securing it from 
injury. The alligator finding itself foiled, snapped 
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at its aggi'essor’s legs, but as the effort was made 
without any ^ngour or quickness, the elephant easily 
evaded the intended infliction b}'^ actively retreat- 
ing beyond the reach of its dreadful fangs. Care- 
fully avoiding a nearer approach to an enemy who 
it was evident had still the power to do him a se- 
rious mischief, he cautiously advanced towards tlie 
otlier alligator wliich was lying on the bank in an 
almost exhausted state, and on getting close to it, 
coiled up his trunk as before that it might be be- 
yond the reach of hann, then placing his foot upon 
the body of the huge reptile, pressed upon it witli 
the whole weight of his own. Tlie creature imme- 
diately opened its mouth to a hideous extent and 
gave a slirill scream ; but though crushed by such a 
weight, it was so tenacious of life, that it was not 
dead when we left the ground, and revived consi- 
derably upon water being thrown over it. The gnash- 
ing of the monster’s jaw's, when the elephant trod 
upon it, might I should think have been heard at a 
distance of at least two hundred yards. 

A pariah dog was now fastened by a strong cord 
to this alligator, which immediately took him into 
its mouth, but to our utter astonishment the dog 
soon released himself from his horrible prison, and 
attacking the animal’s nose, bit it so severely that 
the blood copiously flowed. The creature seemed to 
be quite insensible of the infliction, and Avas mani- 
festly so nearly exhausted as to be almost bereft of 
sensation. To this circumstance must of course be 
attributed the dog’s escape from his perilous con- 
finement. His head, however, was more than once 
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within the alligator’s mouthy but he seemed to thrust 
it in with impunity, and to draw it out at pleasure. 
Having at length seized his dying enemy again by 
the nose, he bit it with such severity that the alligator, 
as if in its expiring agony, opened its jaws and imme- 
diately closing them upon its tormentor, crushed him- 
so forcibly that when he was extracted, which was 
immediately done by one of the attendants who was 
present to conduct the sports, he appeared to be quite 
dead. Water was again thronm upon the alligator 
and the dog. Upon the former it had little or no 
effect ; but the latter, to our extreme surpiise, almost 
immediately rose up, staggered for a few seconds, 
and then, the moment it was released, ran off. as if 
nothing had happened. 

The Newaub had a space of ground of several acres 
enclosed, within which he kept a large assortment 
of birds and beasts of prey. It was a very fine col-* 
lection. Amongst a great variety of animals there 
were several couples of the Rhamghur hill dogs, Avhich 
go in packs to the number of several hundred, hunting 
down and quickly despatching the most ferocious tiger. 
They were animated creatures, but did not appear to 
be particularly fierce. Their size was about that of a 
stag-hound. They were kept in cages, for they are 
not easily domesticated, their wild nature taking 
them continually into the jungles in search of game. 
They often run down a whole herd of deer and 
leave not one alive. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

A MAUSOLEUM. ASOPII UD DOWLAU. 

Amono the arclutectural objects ^Yorthy of notice 
at Lucknow, is a mausoleum erected to the memory 
of a female relative of Newaub Asoph ucl Dowlah. 
It is placed in a garden Avith a terraced Avalk and 
fountains. Tlie building in the distance, as repre- 
sented in the pictm'e, is a private mosque, built by 
the immediate predecessor of tliat prince by Avliom 
Ave AA'-ere so hospitably entertained. The garden is 
spacious, and laid out AA’ith much taste. Tlie prin- 
cipal building stands upon a square platform, Avliicii 
is ascended by four or fiA^e steps, and fonns a ter- 
race of considerable Avidth, The tomb is an octagon 
terminating in a richly ornamented parapet AA'itli 
short minarets at each angle. A large dome rises 
from the centre of the roof surmounted by a loftj’’ gilt 
culice. The pediment beneath the parapet projects 
from the Avail about three feet, giving a graceful finish 
to the body of the building. 

At a little distance it is difficult to say Avhether 
the mausoleum is not constnicted of the finest marble, 
but a closer inspection shoAvs that it is covered Avith 
chunam only, a composition which for a long period 
preserves its pure white surface uninjured. 

N 3 
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It is astonishing to what a degree of perfection the 
natives of India cany the art of stuccoing with this 
beautiful materialj producing an effect so near to that 
of white marble, that it often requires a close scru- 
tiny to detect the imitation. As neither frost, nor 
snow, nor any of the sudden atmospheric changes, 
to which most other countries are subject, occur in this 
“ land of the sun,” the chunam resists even those 
avdul storms with which every region between the 
tropics is more or less visited at certain periods of the 
year, and will last for generations without showing 
tlie slightest symptoms of decay. v 

The mosque in the distance, though simple, is not 
devoid of elegance, which is much enhanced by the 
two lofty minarets that ornament the transverse angles 
of the square. 

The body of A soph ud Dowlah, who built the 
mausoleum just described, is bulled in a sepulchre 
constantly illuminated by an immense number of 
wax tapers. ' The sarcophagus in which his body re- 
poses, is continually strewed with flowers and strips 
of gilt paper; why the latter, I never heard ex- 
plained. The tomb is kept covered with consecrated 
bread from the city of the Prophet, whence a supply 
at certain intervals is obtamed at an enormous ex- 
pense, and passages from the Koran are chanted day 
and night over the mouldering ashes of the prince. 

A censer filled with various perfumes is placed on 
one side of the sepulchre, and his sword and cummer- 
bund on the other. At the head a copy of the Koran 
and his turban are deposited. 
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Lucknow is about six Imndrcd and fifty miles from 
Calcutta^ and is consequently visited by many resi- 
dents at the Prcsidenc}', especially by ladies ns anxi- 
ous to see the elephant fights and othei' novelties for 
which this city is celebrated, as they of the nobler 
gender, who deem the enjoyment of such stern amuse- 
ments their especial pri^nlcge. 

A very interesting circumstance connected witli 
Lucknow occurred about three years ago, to the 
recital of which I shall devote the remainder of this 
short chapter. 

Some thirty years since, the captain of an India- 
man residing in this city, obtained an introduction 
to a Persian lady of great personal attractions, of 
whom he shortly after became enamoured. She re- 
turned his affections and they married. The lady 
being in possession of gi'cat wealth, the husband re- 
linquished his profession and took up his peiTnanent 
abode at Lucknow. Here he resided with his wife 
for upwards of three years in great domestic comfort, 
during which period she bore bun three children. 
From this time he was absent until the eldest boy 
was about seven year's of age, when the father brought 
him to England in order to obtain for him the ad- 
vantages of a European education. It happened that 
the quondam captain, for some reason now only to 
be sur-mised, led his child to suppose that he was not 
related to him but merely a friend to whose care 
he had been committed during the voyage. ■ Almost 
immediately uporr their ar-r'ival in this country, the 
father suddenly died without revealing to his charge 
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the relationship subsisting between them. As the 
boy bore the complexion of his native chine, and the 
features of the race from wliich he sprang on the 
matemal side, he "was looked upon as a half-caste 
by the relatives of the deceased, who had never been 
informed of the father’s marriage ^ they, therefore, 
considered that the}’’ made a suitable pro’vision for 
him by binding him an apprentice to a grocer, with 
whom he served his time and proved a faithful and 
assiduous servant. When the period of liis appren- 
ticeship was completed, the relations of his late father 
gave him a hundred poimds and cast him upon the 
wide world to seek his fortune, at the same time dis- 
couraging any expectation of future assistance ; glad 
to be thus easily freed from the claims of one whom 
they deemed an incumbrance. 

Without patron or friend, the deserted youth had 
little chance of establishing himself in his busmess by 
securing a respectable connexion — a half-caste being 
looked upon 'with a kind of conventional prejudice, 
which it is to be hoped the late act of Parliament in 
favour of this slighted race will tend speedily to sub- 
due. Thus circumstanced, he was at length reduced 
to such a state of destitution that, in order to prevent 
the accession of in-emediable poverty, he became an 
itinerant dealer in tea, and in this humble capacity 
contrived to realize an uncertain subsistence, which 
he rendered still more precarious by adding to his 
domestic responsibilities that expensive blessing— a 
■ivife. He inanied the daughter of a labouring car- 
penter, ■with whom he casually became acq^uainted, 
witliout any portion but her beauty and household 
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dexterity. She was a comely woman, and, fortu- 
nately for him, turned out an excellent manager ; 
his expenses were therefore not materially increased. 

Ha^dng been represented to the servants of a gen- 
tleman residing in the country ns an honest fellow 
who sold excellent tea for a small profit, he found 
among them a ready sale for the commodity in which 
he dealt ; and though thej’^ were keen chafferers and 
generally pushed a hard bargain with him, still he 
was constant in his attendance upon them, as the 
establishment was large, the sale therefore considera- 
ble, and his money returns quick. His civility more- 
over was appreciated, so that he always found a ready 
welcome among those merry domestics. 

He was one day upon the point of quitting the 
house, when he chanced to pass the master as the latter 
was ascending the steps of the portico. The gentle- 
man seemed suddenly struck with his appearance, 
eyeing him TOtli an eager and somewhat impatient 
curiosity. The poor huckster, for he occasionally sold 
other things besides tea when he found he could turn 
such -traffic to profitable account, felt abashed at the 
rigid and unexpected semtiny, touched his hat with 
a tremulous obsequiousness as he passed the lord of 
the mansion, and made the best of his way home, 
fearing that the gentleman had entertained some un- 
favom-able suspicion of him. As soon as he had re- 
tired, the master asked his seiwants what they knew 
respecting him, and though this was very little, it 
was stm sufficient to induce him to desire again to see 
the itinerant tea-dealer ; he therefore gave orders that 
he should be apprised the next time the latter called. 
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1 his was accordingly done^ and when the poor felloi\ 
was introduced to the great man^ he began to enter- 
tain fears that he was labouiing under the odium oi 
a base suspicion. The old gentleman commenced by 
questioning him about his birth and parentage. His 
replies at length convinced the inquirer that the 
humble vender of tea was the object for whom he 
had been some time in search. 

It happened that this very gentleman was resid- 
ing at Lucknow at the time of the captain’s marriage 
with the Persian lady^ and was in fact the only 
European, besides her husband, with whom she had 
been acquainted. He was moreover present at the 
marriage, and the sole attesting witness. The widow 
had latterly written him several earnest letters from 
Lucknow, imploring him to use his best endeavours 
to recover her boy, of whom she had heard nothing 
for nearly twenty years. Upon receiving an appeal 
so urgent and aifecting, the kind-hearted friend did 
his best to discover the lost son, but hawng no clue 
and finding his efforts end in disappointment, he had 
abandoned all hopes of success, when the resemblance 
of the huckster to the Indian lad, as the foimer quitted . 
his house on the morning of the preceding day, struck 
him so forcibly, that he felt instantly convinced of 
their identity, ivhich his subsequent enquiries con- 
firmed. 

The old gentleman now made the long-neglected 
half-caste, as he was considered to be, acquainted with 
every particular of his birth, informing him that the 
person who brought him to England was his father, 
and that he had a mother in India who was longing 
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to clasp him to her bosom. She had deposited several 
thousand pounds in the Calcutta bank for his use 
should he be discovered, and was inconsolable at his 
mysterious absence. Her affection never for a moment 
subsided : she had mourned for him as for one dead, 
though not without a hope of still meeting him, in 
spite of her long and bitter disappointment. 

This intelligence came like a light from heaven 
upon the friendless outcast. He could for the mo- 
ment scarcely believe so flattering a reality; but 
it was indeed true that he who had for years been 
reduced to the hard necessity of trudging about the 
country with a hawker’s licence, abandoned by those 
relatives who should have protected him from such, 
degradation, was destined to come into the possession 
of great wealth, which his foimer privations have 
taught him how to enjoy. His newly discovered 
friend furnished him with immediate letters to his 
agent in Calcutta. He secmnd a passage without delay, 
and after 'a prosperous voyage, reached the City of 
Palaces, whither his mother quickly repaired, with a 
large retinue, to receive and convey him to her own 
magnificent abode at Lucknow, Shortly after his ar- 
rival he sent to England for his wife, who followed in 
the first ship that sailed after the receipt of his letter. 
These latter transactions took place within the last 
three years. The parties are now at Lucknow, living 
in splendour and happiness. These few simple facts 
might furnish the groundwork of a romance of no or- 
dinary interest. Their authenticity may be relied on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BAJPOOTNI BRIDE. 

Scarcely a day passed, dming our stay at this 
splendid city, without something or other of novelty 
occurring to afford us entertainment. The Newauh’s 
menagerie was a scene of frequent resort, but espe- 
cially the palace gardens, which are laid out ndth 
great magnificence, and contain several veiy elegant 
buildings. 

The Newaub had in his service a troop of Rajpoot 
cavalr}'’, in wliich thei-e was one of the finest men I 
ever belield. He was in the prime of life, in the 
full vigour of his strength, remarkably expert in all 
the manl}’’ exercises peculiar to Iris tribe, and as 
powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to 
aU strangers at Lucknow as a person of extraor- 
dinaiy qualities botlr of mind and body. He stood 
about six feet and an inch high, as erect as a column, 
with a frame, though not hea'rilj' muscular, yet knit 
ndth a compactness that combined elegance and 
strength in an unusual degree. The development 
was not prominent, and though rather of a spare 
habit, yet the contour of his frame displa^'ed the most 
graceful anatomical outline, while the firm texture of 
the muscles showed that they were capable of more. 
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tlian ovcHnaiy exertion. Tlic man \vas altogether 
extroinel}^ handsome^ liis nose being small and of per- 
fect symmetry, his lips rather inclining to fulness, 
and his eyes uncommonly brilliant. He had a deli- 
cate curlj' moustache and but little beard. He was 
admired by all the women of Lucknow, nor did the 
men look on him with less admiration, though of a 
different kind: still he manifested no consciousness 
of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from bis race, and wbicb told that be 
gloried in the name of Rajpoot. He was the grandson 
of a Hara chieftain, whose end had been as sanguinaiy 
as the cause was tragical. The recital exhibits such 
a faithful picture of the Rajpoot character, that I offer 
no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several 
generations, in the families of two chieftains, a Hara 
and a Rahtore. Hothing can exceed the animosity 
which prevails among these stem and uncompromising 
warriors when such deadl}’’ inheritances are left them 
to maintain. It is next to impossible to effect a re- 
conciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have eventually the most 
fatal issues. The Hara had a daughter as celebrated 
for her beauty as for her energy of character and mas- 
culine understanding, Tliough subjected to tlie rigid 
discipline and jealous seclusion general among the 
daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had nevertheless 
partially emancipated herself from a control so repug- 
nant to her impatient yet resolute temperament, and 
had not only become a partner in the counsels of lier 
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parent, but was consulted by him upon every pressing 
emergency. Although 

She never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to her blood, 

she was of a fiery and daring spirit, and her father 
scarcely regretted being without a son, that paramount 
blessing of all Rajpoot maniages, in having a daughter 
so pre-eminently possessing the high moral energies of 
her race. 

This extraordinary woman had been sought in 
maniage by many a bold aspirant, though none of the 
chiefs in her immediate vicinity had succeeded in se- 
curing her affections. Her beauty and vigour of mind 
were the theme of eveiy tongue. 

Her forehead some fair moon, her brows a bow, 

Love's pointed darts her piercing eye-beams glow ; 

Her breath adds fragrance to the morning air ; 

At once the lover’s hope and his despair ; — 

Her teeth pomegranate seeds ; her smiles soft lightnings are. 

Her feet like leaves of lotus on the lake 

"When with the passing breeze they gently shake ; 

Her movements graceful as the swan that laves 

His sno^vy plumage on the rippling waves.* 

It happened that the beautiful Rajpootni was one 
day hunting in company with her father when a 
tiger, darting from a thicket, sprang upon her horse 
and thus put her life in immediate jeopardy. Instead 
of exhibiting any of the ordinary fears of her sex, 
she hastily shook her raven locks from her temples, 
and with her head undauntedly raised, her lips com- 

* Broughton's translations from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindoos. 
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pressed, and her eye flashing with a wild energy, 
she resolutely attacked the tiger mth a dagger which 
she carried in her girdle, plunging it up to the very 
hilt in the animars body. The excited beast, finding 
itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to tenfold 
rage by the wound she had just inflicted upon it, 
quitted the horse and turned upon the rider. Her 
danger was imminent, yet she did not quail; on 
the contrary, her resolution seemed to increase with 
her peril. It was e^ddent, notudthstanding, that she 
could not successfully cope with an assailant so 
fearful, and her father was mifortunately at too great 
a distance to afford her aid. At this critical mo- 
ment, wlien with extended and foaming jaws her 
ferocious adversary was in the act of seizing her 
by. the head, a young hunter darted forward on his 
well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by' like a thunderbolt, with a single 
stroke of his sabre, severed the tiger's head from its 
body. The gory trunk instantly fell to the ground, 
leaving the intrepid huntress unscathed. The van- 
quished brute in its dying agonies, short as they 
were, fixed its claws in the flanks of the poor horse, 
and lacerated them so severely that it was found ne- 
cessary to destroy it on the spot. The lady thus 
providentially rescued, looked round for her preserver, 
but he was at a distance urging his horse to its 
utmost speed; she had, nevertheless, seen sufficient 
of his features to distinguish that he was a Rahtore ; 
for these Rajpoot tribes have alwajj^s a something dis- 
criminative of their respective clans. This discovery 
was painful, as it recalled to her mind the feud which 
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her father -was maintaining -nrith all that -mdlctive- 
nes3 of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified in 
the Eajpoot chronicles. 

The old HarUj vrho had heen sufficiently near to 
perceive "what had happened, approached his child 
•with a gloomy austerit}'’ of countenance, to the cause 
of ■whidi she "was no stranger. He too had distin- 
guished the Eahtore: his grim sHence and the stem 
composure of his features sufficiently expressed that 
he had recognized her deliverer. Not a -word -was 
exchanged. The Rajpoot did not express, even by 
a look, his satisfaction at his clnld’s escape, and she 
•with an aspect of calm but haughty indifference, 
mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
•without the interchange of a -word. She could not, 
ho-wever, efface from her mind the hnage of the 
young Eahtore. His manly bearing, his strength and 
dexterity, fired her imagination. He was perpetually 
present in her dreams, and the sole object of her 
waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of his brow 
and animated expansion of nostril, the grace with 
which he rode, his prowess and skill in the use of the 
tulwar, or scimitar — all rose to her view in rapid 
succession, imbued •with the colourings of an ardent 
prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to heboid the object which had thus irresistibly 
entranced her imagination. Her resplution was a 
bold one, and therefore her unbending soul main- 
tained it ■with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in aE her efforts to ob- 
tain a sight of her deliverer. Her father watched 
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her with a scrutiny so unremitting that she could not 
evade the morbid keenness of liis vigilance. She, ne- 
vertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, but in 
vain: they only returned to bring her the unwel- 
come tidings of their failure. Still disappointment 
seemed rather to add strength to than weaken her re- 
solution ; and notwithstanding the gloom occa-ionally 
gathering on her parent's brow, which invariably 
darkened to a deeper .‘•hade ^v)!cnever an allirion 
was made to her rescue from the tig.-r, licr determi- 
nation had abated nothing: her indAmitable •-pl.’-it 
was of too high a temj-er to blench, thongli her j .r- 
severanC'j had not l-en rewarded with -’Kee-, 
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senseless before her. She did not rend the air with 
her shrieksj but calmly tore a strip fi’om the turban 
of one of her attendants^ bandaged the wound tightly in 
order to stanch the blood, then desired that the Rahtore 
should be lifted into a palankeen, which had fortunately 
been ordered to await her commands at the skirts of 
the jungle, and immediately home to the house of her 
father. When, on the amval of the party at the 
Hara's’abode, he was taken from the palankeen, the 
old wanior discovered that his wounded guest was the 
head of that clan -with whom his family had been so 
long at strife. Though this was a galling discovery, 
it did not preclude the generous offices of hospitality. 
These were rigidly performed, yet the rancour which 
gnawed at the vitals of the Kara chief did not for 
one moment abate. Whilst, however, he gave orders 
that every attention should be paid to the stranger, 
bitterness and curses were in his heart. May his 
shadow diminish," he mminured when there was 
no one by to catch the echo of his thoughts, until 
he stalk a tortured spirit over the scene of his pilgri- 
mage ! May prosperity never spread her wings over 
his dwelling, but the scom-ge of desolation smite 
him and his! Should he become a husband and a 
par’ent, may his children be fatherless and his wife a 
rvidow!” 

These and similar maledictions were continually in 
his mouth ; nevertheless, it did not abate the scrupu- 
lousness of his hospitality, and the young Rahtore was 
tended vith the most careful attention, until he was 
in a condition to be conveyed to his orvn dwelling. 
During the short period of his confinement under the 
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voof of his family foe^ he had found an opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told 
lier that he had long attempted to smother it, on ac- 
count of the enmity mutually suhsisting hcUvcen their 
housesj hut had found it impossible to do so. This 
was neither an imexpected nor unwelcome avowal. 
His young and beautiful nurse — for the daughter of 
the Hara chief had anxiously attended upon him — 
heard him therefore udthout surprise^ but not without 
pleasure, and before ho quitted her parent’s roof, their 
vows of eternal attachment had been reciprocally 
plighted. 

Although his wound had been desperate, he was 
not long in recovering, and when sulBciently strong 
to appear abroad, he made overtures to the here- 
ditary foe of his family to bestow the hand of 
his daughter upon him. The old man was roused 
to the most ferocious indignation at a proposal which 
he considered so derogatoiy to the pride of Jiis 
house, bound as he w'as by the stem obligation of 
hereditary enmity to maintain the feud so long ex- 
isting between it and that of the Rahtore. He 
consequently rejected the proposal in teims of the 
harshest severity, at the same time reproaching the 
young wanior who had so frankly solicited an alliance 
with his family, with a breach of honour in having 
seduced the affections of his child, at a moment 
too when he was at the point of death under her 
father’s roof, and receiving all the kind offices of a 
scrupulous hospitality. This accusation was repu- 
diated with the wild indignation and keen sensibility 
of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited Rajpoot, and 
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tlius the bi-oadi was irrcmediahly Andened- Tlie 
young chief considered himself now pei-sonally in- 
sultedj and nothing but the ferventy of his allbction 
for the daughter of the man who had so wantonly 
aggrieved him. could have saved his a^'ossor from 
the immediate operation of Ins revenge. This was for 
the moment postponed, but a personal insult is nevei- 
either foigotten dr forgiven by a Eajpoot. Tlie me- 
mory of a wrang may slumber for years, but it time 
seldom fails to arrive when the spark ignites, and 
then the combustion is indeed fearful. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, 
accused his child of having consp>u-ed against liiin. 
His menaces were loud and bitter. Her haughty 
spirit was roused ,• her countenance was calm and her 
tongue mute, but the blood rushed to her heart with 
a momentum that agitated every fibre within, though 
all ndthout appearad serene and undisturbed. The 
father- quitted her in anger and with a hai-sh threat. 
Her piwe but resolute sold recoiled from this tjianny. 
She telt that she had been wrangfully accused, and 
after the first transports of her indignation had sub-^ 
sided, and she was in a condition to give free scope 
to reflection, she became the more iimncibly per- 
suaded that she had been unjustly reproached and 
that an undue severity had been exercised by her 
parent, in endeavoiuing to disunite her fram hei- 
first and only attaclnnent. She thought that it was 
tvrannical to discourage an interduuige of aftection 
begun on the one part in a rescue of her life by the 
object of her heart’s choice, and confinned on the 
other by hei' having saved his. 
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On the follo^^ing morning the old man visited 
his daugliter; there was somewhat less of asperity in 
his manner than on the previous da}^^ nevcrtlieless, 
he could not speak of the Ilahtore without betraying 
the excitement under which he laboured. 

" Forget him, prl,” he cried sternly ; “ liis sha- 
dow never can darken this portal as a member of our 
house. As he has eaten my salt, the vengeance of 
the Kara is appeased, but the feud is not extinguished, 
and my withering liate must fall like a blight upon 
him still. We are under bond of eternal enmity. It 
stands in indelilde characters upon the dark record oi' 
my inheritance, and a testamentary obligation at once 
so sacred and so l)inding is never to be cancelled 
while the heart has a perception or the soul an im- 
pulse. I would sooner behold the tiger an inmate of 
these walls than the man whom you desire to wed. 
It must not be — forget him !” 

" The sanom' of my life,” replied the daughter in 
a tone of calm, measured energy indicating an un- 
alterable resolve, has a claim to my gratitude, and 
that claim can only be justly rendered by gmng 
him what most he covets, especially since it is the 
boon which I would the most willingly bestow upon 
him. He won my affection when he won my admi- 
ration, and my esteem has since been added to both. 
His soul is as gentle in the areka gi'ove as it is 
mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skulks or 
the lion prowls. It melts as sweetly at the sound 
of the sittar* as it nobly swells at the blast of 
the war-trump. — hly love is irrevocable. I may 
*■ A kind of guitar. 
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not be ungrateful^ father ; ’tis the vice of contemptible 
souls.” 

He saved your life and you have in retium saved 
his; thus the obligations of gi'atitude are annulled. 
He was ministered to in his extremity under the roof 
of his hereditary foe^ and sent back unscathed to his 
own dwelling. Your debt has been fairly cancelled. 
If there be a balance' it is on his side,” 

" True^ father, and he is willing to lay the ba- 
lance at your feet by making your daughter happy. 
Remember, when she was in jeopardy, to use the 
words of our OAvn native bard,'"' 

The guardian youth appeared 
And, heedless of a person which enshrines 
The worth of all the world, quick interposed 
His powerful arm to snatch me from destruction. 

For me he braved the monster’s mighty blows, 

Falling like thunder-strokes. 

The tiger plied 

His fangs and claws in vain ; the hero triumphed — - 
The furious savage fell beneath his sword.” 

'“■No more of this — you know me, girl ; I must 
hear no more. Would you bring the ewl influence 
upon jrour father’s house ? The very stones would 
cry out in indignation against you. Remember a 
parent’s command is not to be trifled with, I brook 
not trifling.” 

She was silent, but the broad steady gleam of her 
eye told at once that it was not the silence of ac- 
quiescence, Her heart rose to her very throat as the 
Hara retired, and her determination increased in pro- 


*■ Bhavabhuti. 
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portion as licr feelings were suppressed. Slie from 
this moment sought an opportunity to hurst tlie lionds 
of restraint and escape from a tyranny wliicli iiad 
become in the highest degi'oc repulsive to her ener- 
getic soul. She passed several days in the silence of 
her chamber, from which she seldom stirred, and the 
result was a resolution to thwart the tyranny of her 
jiarent’s Aindictive refusal, by flying to the anns of the 
man in whom she discovered a kindred spirit, and 
knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly gennane 
nith her OAvn. She accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter res- 
cuing a faAvn from the claws of a tiger, lie readily 
understood the allusion and returned to her a commu- 
nication in a similar hieroglyphical fonn, exhibiting 
the same hunter rvith the farvii nestled in lii"- ho-'-m 
and a dove f]\-ing over it, to denote flu- sp' i d witli 
which he was preparing to execute l)er •.vidiC'-. ?ev( ral 
other communication", and of a like kind, d b-- 
tAveen the lovers, until there '.vas a mutual uu'b-r- 
stanaing as to the course- each .di'ujld jitir-u-'. 
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felt satisfied that she ivould make any saciifice, hoir- 
ever painful^ to support the glory of her race j but 
amidst all this asperity of feelings he was proud of 
her beauty^ and it fully justified his pride. 

Mark her slender form bent low. 

As the zephyrs lightly blow ! 

Mark her robes like blossoms rare, 

Scattering fragrance on the air ! 

Lotus-like her dewy feet 
Treasures yield of nectar’d sweet ; 

Lightly as her footsteps pass, 

Blushes* all the bending grass ; 

And rings of jewels, beauty’s powers, 

Freslien into living Bowers, f 
While brighter tints and rosier hues 
All the smiling earth suffuse*! 

* The Hindoo ladies are accustomed to stain the soles of 
their feet with a crimson dye. 

t In the East, ornaments of gold and jewels are often made 
in the forms of flowers, 

t Broughton’s translations from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE nAJPOOTXI nniDE. 

One morning the father and daughter were as usual 
enjoying togetlicr the pleasures of the chasc^ ivhcn 
they were separated as heforc. A boar hnAniig started 
from a thicket, was instantly pursued by the bold 
huntress. The animal was large, powerful, and great- 
ly excited b}’’ a slight wound wliich it had received in 
the shoulder from one of the shikarries, wliom it had 
immediately charged and disabled. The undaunted 
Rajpootni fearlessly approached the enemy ; it in- 
stantly turned, stmek her horse in the flank, and 
ploughing up the flesh, laid the ribs bare. She, how- 
ever, delivered her spear with imeixing precision, forcing 
it through the boar’s body; — the savage beast rolled 
upon the plain and expired. This was a deed of 
prowess that would have done honour to any mas- 
culine arm. Whilst she was breathing her wounded 
steed after this rough encounter, a horseman sud- 
denly emerged from the thicket, came up to the fair 
vanquisher, dismovmted, placed her upon his own fiery 
courser, sprang up before her, then, pressing his heels 
against the sides of his faithful Arab, plunged into the 
jungle in the sight of her father and his numerous 
attendants. It was the Rahtore ; there was no mis- 

V 
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taking him. Vain was pursuit, for the fugitives 
were at a distance, and soon disappeared amid the 
thick recesses of the forest. 

The venerable Kara returned from the chase im- 
precating cui’ses on his child, and vowing the most 
deadly vengeance against her audacious paramour. 
The lovers, when they thought themselves beyond 
the reach of pursuit, slackened their speed and pro- 
ceeded leism'ely towards the Kahtore’s abode. Im- 
mediately upon Ills return, the bereaved father sum- 
moned his followers to avenge the abduction of his 
daughter. His faithful Rajpoots were ready at his 
call, and upwards of three hundred men stood before 
him to rescue his child and inflict a signal punish- 
ment upon her ravisher. The old man prepared to 
march vnth the darni, every dark passion of liis soul 
boiling like a lava-flood within him. AU those feel- 
ings which a fierce sense of injmy now wrang from 
his unrelenting natm'e, were concentrated into one 
absorbing irapidse of revenge. He had no energy 
but for hatred and vengeance, and the sullen calm- 
ness with which he prepared to execute their mth- 
less injunctions, at once betrayed the intensity of 
his savage purpose. With the fuR blight of his pas- 
sions upon him, he proceeded to the temple of his 
disunity, and laid his propitiatorj'^ sacrifice upon the 
unhallowed altar. It was an oblation too sangmnary 
to be accepted by a just and mei'ciful God: — the 
smoke of his incense ascended not beyond the gor- 
geous dome of the desecrated sanctuary. The offi- 
ciating Brahmin, however, as the vicarious minister 
of the deity to whom the saciifice was presented. 
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accepted the suppliant’s oftering, gi^^ng him assurance 
of success^ upon n'hich the spiritual tribute ^Yas 
doubled. The unholy worshipper then (luitted the 
presence of the dmnity to whom he had been taught 
thus to cxliibit his demoniacal homage, witli the con- 
fidence of a divine sanction for any act of desperate 
retribution he might commit. 

The morning broke briglitly upon the slumbers of tlie 
indignant father ; he awoke with the heavens smiling 
above and around him, but with a hell burning in his 
heart, ]\Iounting his charger, he proceeded in silence 
at the head of his followers towards the abode of his 
hereditary foe. His impatience of revenge rendered the 
jomney long and distasteful. A raven perched upon 
a tree on the roadside as he passed, presented an un- 
favourable omen ; nevertheless, assured by the pro- 
mises of the Brahmin, he interpreted it in his own 
favom’ and to the prejudice of him by whom he had 
been so grievously VTonged. His soul Avas parched 
with a thirst Avlrich nothing but the blood of his 
enemy could appease. Halting his little troop after 
sunset under a large groAre of trees, he ordered 
them to refresh themsehres AAuth food and rest and 
Avaited impatiently for the daAAur. The night Avas 
calm, but deepened by the shadoAA's of the smTound- 
ing groves. The scene " suited the gloomy habit of 
his sorrl,” Avhich AA^as as sombre as the prospect imme- 
diately arormd him. Nature at length gave Array, and, 
even rmder the inflictions of his OAvn fierce passions, he 
slept. The moon rose, and traversed the blue plains 
of heaven like a fair angel of light, heralded by stars 
and embracing in her retinue the glories of a unirrarse ; 
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while the wretched mortal who lay slumbering be- 
neath the influence of her gentle effulgence saw no- 
thing but the gloom within— was awake to nothing 
but the darkness of his own blighted spirit. 

Meanwhile, at the Rahtore’s dwelling all was har- 
mony and rejoicing. The bridal feast was prepared ; 
the bride and bridegi'oom had ratified the compact to 
which their hearts had been mutually pledged. They 
looked abroad into the clear calm sky, and hailed the 
celestial presence which seemed, to their glowing 
fancies, to smile upon their imion. Their hearts were 
buoyant j the soimds of mirth and congratulation were 
in their ears. The neighbours had assembled: the 
tomtom,* the sittar,t the sarinda,j; the km'taul,§ 
the saringee, (( were uniting their haimonies in order 
to animate the guests. The voice of joy was in the 
feast, when it was inteiTupted by intelligence that the 
Kara chief was approaching to avenge the rape of his 
daughter. The banquet was abiviptly suspended, and 
without a moment’s delay the Rahtore mustered his 
followers. These were few, but resolute; they did 
not amount to more than a hundred and fifty men ; 
nevertheless, their brave leader shrank not from the 
encounter, as a true Rajpoot never declines a contest, 
whatever the odds against him ; — with him death is 
always preferable to disgrace. 

The young bridegroom did not give the enemy time 
to take him by smprise, but, sallying forth, accompa- 
nied by his small yet detennined band, resolved to 
fight to the last in defence of his honour and of his 

* Drum. t Guitar. t A^iolin. § Cymbals. 

II An instrument played at weddings. 
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wifcj who cheered him on his dcpm-tuvC; bidding him 
a prosperous issue, and adding, that she sliould luive 
the pile prepared in case of his defoal. She gave him 
her parting henediction, and said, with suhdued emo- 
tion “ Sliould thy discomfiture he the decree of the 
Eternal, thy soul shall not occupy the s\vcrgn-howers 
alone — thy sita* will accompany thee to the abodes 
of the brave.” He departed with tlie most deadly 
resolves. The adver.se parties met ; the onconnter 
was tremendous: there was no .shrinking, neither mercy 
felt nor quarter given — revenge was the cry and 
death the issue. The weight of numbers was on the 
side of the Hara, but the advantage of prowess on 
that of the Eahtoro •, still nothing could withstand 
such fearful odds as two to one, csj)ccinlly whore 
both sides were proverbially bravo. 'J'lie herenved 
father, panting for vengeance, sought his advcrsniy 
through the thickest of the fight, and at Jenglii 
they met. There was a deadly deliberation in the 
aspect of both, and the conflict was proportionably 
stubborn j but the declining strength of ago was no 
match for the undiminished vigour of youth. The 
Hara was struck down by a blow from his adver- 
sary’s sabre; fortunately, liis quilted tunic resisted 
the stroke sufiiciently to protect his body from a fatal 
incision. Tlie Bahtore, wjien he saw his foe prostrate 
before him, remembering that he was the father of his 
bride, forbore to repeat the blow. Quitting his van- 
quished enemy, he plunged into the thickest of the 
fight, where liis sword did signal execution ; but his 
numbers momentarily diminished. It was clear that 
• Sita signifies spouse. 
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they must be finally ovei-powered ; yet they main- 
tained the imequal contest with unflinching con- 
stancy. 

A hundi-ed and eighty of the enemy had fallen ; they 
nevei’theless still retained an overwhelming majority. 
Upwards of a hundred Eahtores were lying on the 
field of slaughter^ but the fmy of the fight did not 
slacken. The field was strewed with dead^ and the 
survivors were every moment adding to the number 
of the slain. The Kara chief performed acts of valour 
which would not have disgi'aced liis best days ; but 
his thirst of revenge was imslaked while he saw 
his valiant foe alive. He encountered him a second 
time, and defeat was again the result. At length, 
after a desperate stmggle, the Rahtores were cut off 
to a man; their leader alone escaped alive, and he 
quitted the field under the cover of evening, leaving 
but fifty of his enemies to tell the story of their san- 
guinary victory. 

The brave though vanquished chief retired, weary 
and dispirited, into the neighboming forest. He was 
goaded by remorse at the idea of having sm-vived a 
contest in which all his companions had obtained the 
soldier’s noblest meed — a glorious death on the field 
of battle, whilst he was skulking into the covert, 
under the veil of darkness, like a hunted beast of 
prey, as if to avoid' a foe from whom death woidd 
now be a boon. At first his thoughts were so 
many goads that imtated, to an insupporfable de- 
gi-ee, the lacerations of his fieiy spirit, but, in propor- 
tion as these paroxysms gave way to calm reflection, 
he seemed to rise above his condition and to be en- 
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dued with new energies. lie felt liis soul on a sud- 
den expand with the contemplation of some mighty 
enterprise, and while every nerve within his quiver- 
ing frame seemed newly strung, he uttered, in the 
vehemence of his excited feelings, a deep, hoarse vow 
of vencreanco. At this moment a lion crossed his path 
in the clear moonlight. It appeared to he ominous of 
, Ills future destiny. “ Now,” thought he, hero is the 
representative of my deadliest enemy. I will attack 
the monster with my sword, and, if I destroy him, it 
will ho the pledge of my future revenge on the man 
to whom I owe a death. If I perisli in the encounter, 
it will be a fortunate release at once from misery and 
disgrace." 

He was armed with a conical shield which was 
strengthened by a thick brass boss, projecting from the 
centre, and tenninating in a blunt point, liaising his 
heavy tulwar, he undauntedly approaclied the lion, 
which had by this time manifested symptoms of hos- 
tility so fearfully indicative of its deadly intentions. 
Its head was slightly depressed : its eyes glared with 
appalling ferocity : it licked its quivering chaps, open- 
ing every now and then its vast mouth as if to 
show the fonnidable weapons with which its jaws 
were aimed. The Eahtorc, nothing dismayed by these 
preliminary menaces, approached the grim savage with 
a quick stej), dashed his sliield idolently against its 
head, and struck it so rigorous a blow across the skull 
as to cleave it in twain. The beast fell instantlj’’ 
dead before him. He smiled savagely as lie sarv it 
extended at his feet, as impotent to liarm him as 
the earth-worm above which it lay. 
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Returning pensively from the spot, he approached 
his home with a sad and ominous presentiment. He 
dreaded to encounter the reproaches of his bride, 
who, he knew, would not think favom^ably of his 
escape from a field which had terminated so dis- 
astrously, for him. There was a weight upon his 
spirits which he could not shake off, but, trusting 
to the strength of her young affections, he bent 
forward with some confidence to meet her. When he 
reached the house which during the previous day had 
resounded with the bridal festivity, he found the door 
barred, and was thus denied an entrance to his 
home. Thinking that this might have been done 
in order to prevent sm;prise from the enemy, lie 
knocked with a deteimined but trembling hand. He 
who had fearlessly braved death in its most ap- 
palling forms, cowered before the anticipated indig- 
nation of a woman. As the door was not opened, 
he struck upon it with the hilt of his scimitar. 

“ Who knocks V’ calmly asked a voice from ndthin, 
which he instantly recognised, and his heart thrilled 
with the tenderest emotions. 

“ Thy bridegi’oom, my sita,” he replied with the 
energy of awakened passion ; “ open, and bid him 
welcome." 

‘‘ Hah ! how went the battle ?” inquired the Eaj- 
pootni in the same unimpassioned but somewhat stern 
tone, that sent a cold chill through the whole mass of 
his blood. 

“ Against us. I alone am left to tell the sad tale 
of defeat. Every Rahtore, save myself, lies upon the 
bloody field. It was in tmth a contest of extermina- 
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tion. Seeing that all was lost, I saved a worthless 
life for thy sake. Open, love." 

“ To whom ?” 

“ Thy husband.” 

“ I liavc none. He perished on the bloody field 
from which thou hast ignobly fled. He never would 
have retunred but wth victory on his brow.” 

"Dost thou deny me, sila ? — thy bridcgi’oom of 
yesterday — thy champion forever!” 

" He who called me bride, has taken his draught of 
the amreeta-cup.* He was no recreant to retire from 
the field of gloiy and leave the sable garland of death 
upon every head but his omi. He never would have 
saved an inglorious life to skulk through the world 
with the brand of infamy upon liim. Jly husband 
was no coward. Thou art a stranger to this deso- 
late bosom. Go from the door of the widow-bride 
who knows the sacrifice due to one who is dead to 
her for ever.” 

The Rahtore was deeply stung with the reproof. 
It fell like a blight upon his heart. He felt the full 
force of her calm but haughty interdiction, and quailed 
beneath that heroism which abashed his own. He 
was repudiated by her who rvas the magnet to which 
all his affections clung with a tenacity that even her 
scorn could not subdue. She stigmatized him with 
the name of coward ; she refused him admittance to 
her presence ; she denied that he any longer retained 
an influence over her affections ; she scorned, she 
rejected him. She had talked of a sacrifice, and the 
most fearful apprehensions began to take possession of 
* The cup of immortality. 
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his mind. He knew her resolved energy of puipose^ 
her uncompromising notions of honom’j her reckless- 
ness of suffering, her high sense of conjugal obliga- 
tions, and her scrupulosity in adhering to the most 
rigid observances which custom had, as it were, sanc- 
tified among the caste of which it was her pride to 
be a member. Dreading the fearful import of her 
words, and knowing the austere bent of her detenni- 
nation, he stmck again fiercely on the door with his 
shield, at the same time entreating, in a tone of the 
most pathetic persuasion, that she would immediately 
admit him. She did not condescend to reply. In 
the desperation of his mental agony, he repeated the 
stroke with all his might, and such was the force 
of the blow that the door flew open as if an engine 
had been directed against it. Eusliing instantly into 
the house, udth a look of wild inquiry, he saw not 
the object of his search. The apartment in which 
the bridal festivity had been held was deserted, and 
his heart tlu'obbed heavily as a most homble presen- 
timent passed darkly across his mind. 

He passed into a second chamber ; the mistress 
was not there. Her maidens were in tears. He 
inquired, with an expression of agonizing apprehen- 
sion, where was his beloved. They pointed dis- 
tractedly towards an enclosui’e at the back of the 
house, maintaining an ominous silence. He flew to 
the spot and fomid all his worst fears most awfliUy 
verified. 

Immediately upon her husband’s departure for the 
field, the imhappy bride had ordered the pile to be 
raised, with the determination of sacrificing herself 
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upon itj according to the custom of her race, should 
the object of her tendercst attachment perish in 
the encounter. She knew tlie disparity of num- 
bers between the hostile parties, and was there- 
fore prepared for the worst. A^'^hen the distracted 
bridegroom entered the enclosure in which his de- 
voted sita had erected the funeral pile, with a con- 
•\nJsed countenance and bursting heart ho beheld her 
already upon the burning fabric. The flames were 
rapidly ascending to do the work of death, while she 
stood erect and undaunted ■with an expression of stem 
detemiination on her countenance that absolutcl}' 
appalled him. Her eye gleamed with a portentous 
energy, and as he entered was riveted upon him with 
a look of withering scorn. Her clothes were already 
on fire, and her limbs dreadfully scorched, j'et she 
stiiTed not a muscle ; her whole frame seemed fixed 
like a rock amid the desert upon which the lightnings 
flash with hannless impetuosit}*. The llahtore ap- 
proached her hundedly, but she raised her ann, for- 
bidding his advance. He was in a moment riveted 
to the spot. He dared not inteiTupt the voluntary 
saci-ifice to wliich she was now submitting. Her eye 
moved not from him, and never for a moment relaxed 
its expression of indignant disdain. 

By this time the fire had made dreadful inroads 
upon her lovely frame ; still she discovered not the 
slightest indication of an agony too intense and ter- 
rible for description. Her features maintained tlie 
same fearful immobility. In a few moments her legs 
gave way and she fell upon her knees, the flames 
entirely encircling her. Every now and then, liow- 
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ever, a gust of wind blew the fire from its %uctim, and 
discovered her for an instant with the same expression 
of lofty indignation marked in every lineament of her 
majestic countenance. The skin of her arms burst and 
cm’led up like a scroll of parchment the sinews snapped, 
but she looked upon the havoc which the flames were 
making upon her beautiful body with a smile of bitter 
derision, as if she defied their power to inflict suffer- 
ing. At length her eyes appeared to start from their 
sockets; she fell backward into the flames, and a 
period was put at once to her heroism and her agony. 

The miserable Eahtore watched beside the pile 
until her body was completely consumed, when he 
gathered the ashes together, and placing them in a 
jar, deposited it on the hearth of the apartment which 
had been the scene of the marriage revels. Then 
putting on the saffron robe,t he sallied forth to meet 
death and to accomplish his revenge. Not a tear 
moistened his eyes — they were dry and bloodshot. 
His heart was marble, and every muscle of his com- 
pact frame seemed stiffened into unison with the 
unbending pm-pose of his soul. The night was dark 
as the tone and aspect of his mind. The cry of tlie 
prowling jackall U’^as a melody to his ears more mu- 
sical than the sweet serenade of the bulbul, j: whicli 
he had listened to in the days of his joy. He crept 
stealthily through the jungle, like a tiger lurking for 

^ I once witnessed a similar circumstance at a Suttee which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Poonah. 

t When a Eajpoot puts on the saffron robe, he devotes liimself 
to death. 

t The Indian nightingale. 
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its prey, lest he should he obscvTod by any of the 
enemy’s scouts. He at lengtli gained the tent of liis 
mortal adversary, who had been long hushed in slum- 
ber after the fatigues of that sanguinary day. 

The Rahtore, covered by the darkness, reached the 
opening of the tent, which was negligently guarded, 
as it was knonm that the adverse party had been cut 
olf to a man, and their chief was even ^upposed to 
be among the slain. He found no impediment — all 
was still as death. He entered. A dim lam^'), which 
threw a heavy ochreous light around, was burning on 
the gi'ound, near which lay the Hara cliief upon a 
coarse rug, and covered with a common palampore,'^' 
A sardonic smile passed over the convulsed features 
of the Rahtore as he gazed upon the prostrate fomi be- 
fore liim. lyithdrawing his eyes for a moment from 
his victim, an expiration of the deepest bitterness 
slowly escaped from his labouring bosom. He drew 
his sword j it gleamed faintly in the lamp-light. He 
tore the covering from his sleeping foe, standing over 
him like an avenging demon to Avhom the cry of pity 
would have been at once a mockery and a provocation. 
The old man started from his sleep, instantly grasped 
his sabre, but, ere he eould raise his ann, he fell a 
headless trunk at the feet of the vindictive Rahtore. 

The noise occasioned by this work of destruction 
was heard by the guards, wlio immediately rushed in, 
TiTren they saw a Rajpoot standing in the safron robe, 
they but too well knew what had been his purpose, 
and a single glance sufficed to sliow how terribly he had 
accomplished it. He deliberately bestrode the body 


* Counterpane. 
Q 
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of his prostrate enemy, and, darting a look of fierce 
defiance at the intraders^ pointed with a grim smile 
at the reeking corpse over which he was standing in 
ferocious trimnph. The guards rushed forward to 
avenge the death of their chiefi and the Eahtore^ m 
the paroxysm of desperation^ soon laid three of them 
dead at his feet. His weapon was raised to immolate 
another rdctimj when he received a javelin in tlie 
temple and fell dead. 

Thus ended this sanguinary feud, of which many 
instances are recorded equally terrible in the annals of 
Rajpoot warfare.* 

* They who are acquainted with the liistory of this extraordi- 
nary race will not be surprised at the details of this sad narrative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GARDEN HOUSES AT LUCKNOW. — PARIAHS. 

The day before we q^uitted Lucknow we paid a 
visit to the Newaub to take leave and tliank liim for 
his hospitality. We were received in a splendid 
apartment of the palace, in which the piince was 
seated upon a Persian carpet covered with rich devices, 
and smoking a hooka through a mouthpiece studded 
with jewels. He treated us with great complacency 
and kindness, and, after a few minutes’ conversation 
on indifferent topics, we 'withdrew. Upon quitting 
the Newaub, we repaii'ed to the garden of the palace 
which was laid out with great magnificence and 
taste. 

The buildings represented in the engra'vdng are 
merely garden-houses, constructed of brick and beau- 
tifully stuccoed '(vith chunam; they are raised on 
chaupoutres,* ■with steps to ascend from the garden to 
the first story, Tliey are spacious, ha'ving broad ter- 
raced roofs, and at each angle a small cupola covered 
with the same delicate stucco. Some of them are 
sunnounted by an elegant square canopy with curtains 
depending from the four sides. These canopies are 

Platforms. 
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supported upon small pointed arches; and here is a 
delightful retreat from the heat of the noonday sun. 
The interior of the garden-houses is divided into 
apartments^ ^Yhich are occupied by the different func- 
tionaries to whom the charge of the gardens is com- 
mitted. Although the exterior effect of these buildings 
is sufficiently imposing, they nevertheless do not pre- 
sent much attraction to the traveller, except as fomi- 
ing part of the palace of this distinguished city. 
Though less costlj’- in their structmn, it must be al- 
lowed that they are more pictm'esque than some of 
the grander edifices. In the distance is the mosque 
before-mentioned, built b}^ Asoph ud Dowlah. 

Quitting Lucknow, we proceeded towards Juanpoor. 
On our route we found some of the large nullahs that 
intercepted om' path so much swollen by the rain 
which had lately fallen, that we could not cross them 
without difficulty. At length, by a most siinjde con- 
triirance we jiassed over them very securely. From a 
neighbouring wllage we obtained a chaipoy, or small 
naiTOw bed, the legs of which were inserted into four 
large earthen vessels of a globular shape, mth small 
mouths, called cudjree pots ; each aperture was covered 
b^’' the frame, so as to exclude the access of the water. 
llTien laimched upon the stream, the charpoy floated 
buoyantly upon the surface, and we thus easily accom- 
jilished our transit, being drami over uiion tliis slight 
machine b^’’ a rope, together with our 25alankeens and 
baggage. This portable bridge we took with us: it 
was consigned to the care of two coolies,'" who were 
a brace of pariahs, and I could not help noticing, on 
" Porters. 
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one occasion, ^Yith a feeling of painful compassion to- 
Avavds these poor outcasts, the indignation Avitli which a 
high-cast Hindoo dashed an earthen jar of milk upon 
the ground, and hroke it to atoms, merely' because the 
shadow of the pariah had fallen upon it as he passed. 

This numerous tribe arc in a condition of the 
most abject degi’adation ; the worst state of bondage 
would be comparative blessedness if substituted for 
the position in Avhich they stand among the commu- 
nities that sun-ound them. They arc considered by 
the higher order of Hindoos, and in fact liy eveiy 
caste above their own, not only utterly despicable in 
this Avorld, but aliens from the beatitudes of another. 
The indignities heaped upon them in consequence are 
repugnant to humanity : nothing can exceed the heart- 
less scorn Avitli Avhich tliey are everywhere met. Tliey 
are denied the common social privileges of man, and 
degraded below the vilest of the brute creation. The 
pariah is forbidden communion Avith all l)ut his OAA'n 
immediate tribe, and AA'hateA’’er even Iiis shadoAV OA’er- 
casts, belonging to a person of superior rank, is 
deemed polluted. If it be food of any kind, it is 
throAATA aAvay; if anything of a frangible natme, it 
is destroyed ; and if a tiring of value, it is only to 
be recoA’’ered from its contamination by the most ri- 
gorous purifications. 

These unhappy beings are held in such utter abhor- 
rence by the AAdiole Hindoo population, that the laAvs 
of the latter aAvard no punishment for the murder 
of a pariah, save that of a small fine, and Avliich is 
seldom enforced, except in A'ery aggravated cases. 
The occupation of this despised race consists in tlie 

Q 3 
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most disgusting offices : they are the scavengers of the 
cities and Aullages ; they perfomi all kinds of servile 
and filthy duties, and from their VTetched manner of 
living are subject to loathsome diseases. So impiue 
are they in the eyes of a Brahmin, that they dare 
not appear in his presence without subjecting them- 
selves to the 23enalty of death or some punishment but 
■little short of it. Should a person of an}'’ other caste 
condescend to speak to a pariah, the latter is obliged to 
place his hand before his mouth, lest the breath of a 
being so depraved should taint the atmosphere which 
the foiTOer breathes, and thus render him impure. 
These miserable outcasts are neither allowed to enter 
a temple nor admitted to the iJrivileges of any religious 
communion. While the higher order of Hindoo thinks 
it meritorious to save the life of a noxious reptile, he 
would esteem it meritorious to destroy a pariah. 

Although the Brahmin, who, when spiritualized by 
mortification and penances, frequently holds himself 
to be only second to an avatar of his god, looks upon 
the pariah as a creature unworthy even of those s}^!- 
pathies wliich he deems to be due to the brute, still, 
so gi-eat is the reverence in which these abjected 
aliens hold the Brahmins, that they will worship the 
very gi'ound which they consider to have been hal- 
lowed by their footsteps. Sconied as tJiey are by e^-ery 
other class and excluded from all reputable commu- 
nion with their fellow-men, they are reduced to the 
necessity of wandei’ing about as vagabonds whom it is 
held an abomination to relieve and meritorious to 
spurn. Should the bitterest privations overtake them, 
they are left unpitied to Imger out the agonies of a 
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hopeless existence^ or to resort to those dcspeiate 
inodes of obtaining their daily bread which render 
them still more odious among the communities by 
whom they are denied the natural privileges of social 
beings. Thus abandoned, and smarting under the 
stigma of unmerited degradation, they frequently re- 
pair to the jungles, where they conceal themselves 
from the sight of those who behold them with such 
indignity, and live in a state of moral desuetude, 
prowling savagely for human prejq like the beasts of 
the forest. 

Their hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand is against them. They often have recourse to 
dacoity, that system of lawless plunder which is carried 
to excess in India ; and Avhen this is the case, they 
naturally become desperate and ferocious robbers. Is 
tliis to be wondered at ? Can we be surprised if in 
their social position thej’’ should hold it a law of equity 
to wage a war of general extermination ? Is there 
not much to be said in extenuation of poor wretches 
driven, as they are, to the hopelessness of desperation ? 
They sometimes, it is true, wreak a tenible retalia- 
tion upon their oppressors, and think themselves 
justified in doing so. Will it be matter of wonder 
that the crushed adder should turn and sting ? But 
although they occasionally commit acts of great predal 
enormity, they nevertheless more commonly submit 
to dreadful privations with the greatest fortitude, fre- 
quently skulking from the jungles, where they liave 
lived upon the fruits of the forest until these have 
ceased to supply the cravings of natui-e, and seeking 
the banks of the Ganges, when, under the cover oi' 
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nighty and with no eye but that of the casual passen- 
ger to behold them^ they have been known to drag 
on shore human carcasses that were floating down 
the stream, and^ like the hungiy vulture, satisfy the 
longings of a morbid appetite upon this unnatural 
provision, while in a state of the most disgusting 
decomposition. 

It is indeed shocking to think that such hoiTors are 
to be witnessed in a highly civilized country, the 
people of which are often eminent for their mildness 
and humanity. But revolting as is the very contem- 
plation of such a humiliating fact, it wiU nevertheless 
appear that this description of cannibalism is not 
confined to the poor despised pariah. 

I will go a step further," says Mr. Moore, “ and 
say that not only do Hindoos, even Brahmins, eat flesh, 
but that at least one sect eat human flesh. I know 
only of one sect, and that I believe few in niunber, 
who do this, but there may, for aught I can say, be 
others, and more numerous. They do not, I con- 
clude, (in our temtory assuredly not,) kill human sub- 
jects to eat, but they do eat such as they find in or 
near the Ganges, and perhaps other rivers. The name 
of the sect I allude to is, I think, Paramahansa, as I 
have commonly heard it named ; and I have received 
authentic infomiation of individuals of this sect being 
not very unusually seen about Benares, floating dovm 
the river upon a human body, and feeding on it. 
Nor is this a low despicable tribe, but, on the con- 
trary, esteemed, by themselves at any rate, a very 
high one. Whether this exaltation be legitimate or 
assumed by individuals, in consequence of penance or 
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holy and sanctified acts, I am not prepared to state 
but I believe the latter, as I have knoivn other in- 
stances where individuals of different sects, by per- 
severing in extraordinary piety or penance, have been 
deemed in a state incapable of sin. The holiness of 
the actor sanctified the act, be it what it may ; or, as 
we say, •' to the pure all things are pure.’ But I never 
heard of these voluptuous saints carrjnng their devo- 
tion or impudence to the disgusting extravagance under 
om’ consideration. They are still much respected ; 
more, however, under all their shapes by women than 
by men. 

“ I will finish my notice of the Paramahansa by ob- 
serving that my information stated, that the human 
brain is judged by these epicurean cannibals as the 
most delicious morsel of their unsocial banquet.” 

In the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in an 
account by Major Mackenzie of the Jain.s, — a ‘sect 
remarkable for their humanity, and it is against 
the express law of their religion to put any animal 
to death — there is the following remarkable pas- 
sage, refeiTing to the Buddhists, who also consider it 
a deadly sin to take away animal life. It would 
lead to the inference that these latter are likewise 
cannibals. The Jains generally account modestly 
for all their tenets, and conduct themselves with pro- 
priety j and never assert that their bodies are eternal 
and that there is no God. Nor do they, like the 
Buddhists, say after death there is no pain in tlio 
flesh nor feeling ; since it feels not pain nor death, what 

* Miscellaneous notice of the Brahmins and Hindoos. Vide 
Hindoo Pantheon, page 352. 
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hann is there in feeding upon it when it is necessary 
to procure health and strength ?” If this passage does 
not go so far as to prove that the Buddliists are can- 
nihalSj it is at least a justification of cannibalism. 

Di% Leyden^ in his dissertation on the lafiguage and 
literatiue of the Indo-Chinese nationsj* gives an ex- 
traordinary account of anthropophagy practised in the 
island of Sumatra^ where the people in general are 
by no means uncivilized. 

When a man becomes infinn and weary of the 
worldj he is said to in^dte liis own children to eat 
liim. In the season when salt and limes are cheapestj 
he ascends a tree round which his offspring and friends 
assemble ; andj shaking the tree^ they join in a dirge^ 
the bmdhen of which is this : — the season is come, 
the fioiit is ripe, and it must descend ! The victnn 
descends, when those who are neax’est and dearest to 
him, deprive him of life, and devom* his remains in a 
solemn banquet.” 

The landscape between Lucknow and Juanpoor, 
especially near the fonner city, presents at times the 
same artificial appearance as an English park. Upon 
our approach to the latter town, several fine old 
mosques for which it is remarkable, rose sublimely in 
the distance, affording an agi’eeable relief to the un- 
varying aspect of the suiTounding scenery’’. As we 
approached the bridge they opened in full wew before 
us, and forced from us an exclamation of involuntaiy 
admiration. The Atoulah kau Musjid is one of the 
most highly finished structures of its kind in Hin- 
dostan. It is only second in magnificence and in the 

* Vide ninth volume of the Asiatic Hesearches. 
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costliness of its materials to the celebrated Taje 
Mahal. And when ^Ye remember that it was built 
full two hundred years before, the expenditure may 
be considered as falling little short of that laid out 
upon the more gorgeous structure. 

The Atoulah kau Musjid is said to have cost se- 
venty lacs of rupees, or upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds ,* and the view of this grand edifice 
fully justifies the supposition that the amount of the 
outlay has not been exaggerated. This temple is 
highly venerated by all pious Moslems, who hold it 
only second in reverence to the Prophet’s shrine at 
Mecca. We were admitted into the interior mthout 
the slightest difficulty; for, unlike the Turks, the 
Mahomedans in India are generally extremely cour- 
teous to strangers, and express no repulsive hostility 
to Christians. The most gorgeous poidion of the in- 
terior is the central aisle, that rises to a great height, 
being divided into several stories, and covered by a 
vast- dome which has a panelled ceiling ornamented 
mth very elaborate decorations.’"' The basement of 
this aisle represents a square rising to the height of 
about twenty feet, when the angles are intersected, 
their number being thereby increased to eight. Here 
is the termination of the first story, round which there 
is a gallery divided into recesses, and adorned with 
the most exquisite tracery. At the termination of 
the second story, where there is also a gallery simi- 
larly decorated, the angles are again intersected and 
increased to sixteen ; each story thus gi-aduating 
towards circularity until the angles fade before the 

* See frontispiece. 
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eye in the altitude^ leaving a jierfect circle^ the ivhole 
terminating in a dome of great extent^ and magnifi- 
cently ornamented. The doorways at the base, of 
which there are nine, and the cornices above them, 
are covered with a profusion of minute but admirable 
architectural embellishments; the floor is beautifully 
paved with a flne smooth stone almost as closely 
grained as marble, and much more durable. It has 
resisted the wear of fom‘ centuries without exhibiting 
the least roughness of surface. 

The entrance to this fine mosque is very striking. 
The external doorway is flanked by two square masses 
of stone-work which rise, on either side, to the height 
of at least eighty feet. These buttresses are united 
by a wall traversing the top of the arch, and sur- 
mounted by a parapet enclosing a spacious terrace. 
The arch of the entrance is sunk several feet beneath 
the external surface of the stone buttresses, which 
are embellished at intervals with a rich tracery, in 
bold relief. The centre of the arch extends as high 
as the base of the transverse wall, and tlie spandrels 
are covered with different derfces, skilfully wrought 
in the solid marble with which they are cased. The 
stone of which this sacred edifice is built is of so finn 
a texture and of so durable a quality, that tlie angles 
of the various caridngs are just as sharp as the first 
moment they were finished. This mosque has no 
minaz’ets, and therefore differs, though in no other re- 
spect, from the generality of Jlahomedan temples. The 
teiTace over the entrance is the spot whence the priest 
announces the hour of prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WHITE ANTS. BENAEES. INFANTICIDE. 

During our stay at Juanpoor^ we were so annoyed 
by white ants^ that we Avere glad to escape from 
this intolerable nuisance and proceed on our way to 
Benares, These extraordinaiy insects are one of the 
gi’eatest marvels in natoal history. They are the 
most destructive creatures of their size in the uniA^’erse, 
Nothing but stone or metal can resist their powers of 
devastation. They will pass through a Avhole shelf of 
books in an incredibly short space of time. In a 
single night they Avill make their Avay into a strong 
Avooden trunks and rain everything it contains, I 
have known them perforate a thick stake of at least 
ten inches in diameter, leaving nothing but the bark 
entire, so that Avhat appeared strong enough to support 
a large building, crumbled at the touch like a piece of 
tinder. They abound more or less in every part of 
India, though they prefer a soil AAdiere clay is readily 
to be obtained, as they use vast quantities in the 
construction of their populous habitations. One of 
their cantonments Avill cover a smface of at least 
fifty square yards, and rises sometimes to the height 
of tAventy feet. In particular districts these are so 
numerous, that they appear like small villages in 

R 
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ruins dotting the surface of the plain. These singu- 
lar insects form a community under the goreminent 
of a king and queen. The population is divided into 
three classes. The first class comprises the belligerent 
portion, ■which are always prepared to defend their 
habitations from the assaults of an enemy^ and thej’- 
inflict so sliaip a wound when mtmded upon^ as im- 
mediately' to make the blood copiously flow. The 
second division includes those which perfonn all the 
labours of their communitv; these build their tene- 
ments and repair whatever breaches may be made 
either by foes or accident. The tlurd class consists 
of those tliat propagate. From these they select 
longs and queens which almost immediately emigrate 
and erect new states, that shortly become crowded 
■uitli a busy and destructive population. 

TThen they fix upon an olyect of destruction 
tliey first cover it -^vitli a thin coat of day mois- 
tened bv their own secretions ; imder tliis crust are 
innumerable passages in which they work unseen, 
and ■with the most destructive celerity. Here they 
labour in perfect security until they consume the 
whole material, finally lea'ving notliing but the ar- 
tifldal incrustation ■with which tliey had overspread 
it, and which assumes the exact form of the object 
destroyed. 

Thev cienerally enter the body of a large tree,” 
says an observing traveller, "which has fallen tlirough 
age or has been tliro^wn down by violence, on the side 
next the ground, and eat avray at their leisure vrithin 
the bark, ■without giving themselves the trouble either 
to cover it on the outside or to replace the wood which 
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they have Temoved from mthin, being somehow sev 
sible that there is no necessity for it. These exce 
vated trees have deceived me several times in rur 
ningj for attempting to step two or three feet higl 
I might as well have attempted to step upon a elou^ 
and have come down with such unexpected violenc 
that besides shaking my teeth and bones almost 
dislocation, I have been precipitated head foremo 
among the neighbouring trees and bushes.”* 

Their communities are so numerous that the d 
struction of myriads makes no sensible diminution, ai 
in some ungenial localities, they are such a continr 
nuisance, as to have a considerable influence upon 
man’s social comforts. The queen is incrediblj" pi 
lific and uill produce upwards of eighty thousa 
eggs within twenty-four hours. And what is ( 
traordinary in the civil organization, if I may so si 
of this little commonwealth is, that the king and que 
liave a host of retainers constantly in waiting: 
soon as the latter lays her eggs, they are carried 
different cells, at a ^stance from the state api 
ment, where they are carefully deposited, and w] 
hatched, the new-hom insects are attended with 
most vigilant circumspection, until able to pim 
for themselves and share in the labours of their ei 
mlmitJ^ 

These creatures are so fond of paper that t 
never fail to make great havoc among the hooks 1 
happen to be within their reach. The only pro 
tion from their depredations is a binding of Kr 

* See iMr. Sraeathtnau’s account of the White Ant, ii 
seventy-first volume of the Philosonhical 
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leather, which they will not touch, being repelled by the 
strong odoui’ that escapes from this valuable material. 

After we quitted Juanpoor nothing occun-ed worth 
recording imtil we came in sight of Benares— that 
celebrated city called the splendid, containing the 
most renowned seminaries of Hindoo learning to be 
found in Hindostan, a more detailed account of which 
will be found in the first volume of this work. As 
we approached the city we were induced to moor our 
budgerow and land, in order that we might witness 
the Churrack Pooja — one of those revolting inflictions 
which some particular orders of devotees undergo, to- 
gether with such unhappy Hindoos as have had the 
misfortune to lose their caste ; the former to enhance 
their claims to a blessed immortality, the latter to 
recover that temporal superiority over a large portion 
of their fellow beings which the well knomi distinc- 
tion of caste confers. A man frequently loses his 
caste by circumstances over which he can have no 
control, such as the casual contact of a pariah whom 
he might not have known to be within his vicinity, 
or eating out of a polluted vessel, though not at the 
time aware of its pollution. 

I once happened to be present when a sepoy, of 
high caste, falling down in a lit, the military surgeon 
ordered one of the pariah attendants of the regimental 
hospital to throw some water over him, in consequence 
of which none of his class would associate with him, 
and he was considered to have foifeited the privileges 
of clanship. The result was, that as soon as the after- 
noon's parade was over, he put the muzzle of his 
musket to his head and blew out his brains, Al- 
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tlioughj liowevor, the distinction upon wliich the 
Hindoo so Jiighly prides liiniscif is often finis ensilj' 
forfeited, it is not to he regained hut liy undergoing 
either severe mortification or some tcrril)lo infliction, 
vhicli happened to lie tlic case in the instance I am 
about to record. 

On landing ivo found a large concourse of people 
assembled, and fonning a circle of about twenty yards 
in diameter, in the centre of v.-hich was a strong pole 
fixed upright in the ground. On the top of this 
pole a transverse bamboo, sufficiently strong to sus- 
tain the weight of a man, was attached to a move- 
able pivot, so that it could be swung cither vertically 
or circularly as occasion might require. The insertion 
of the transverse bamboo was about one-third part 
from the end, leaving two-thirds on the other side, 
to which was attached a cord that reached the gi-ound. 
At the extremity of the shorter diHsion was a pullj' 
from which a strong cord depended about the size of 
a man's middle finger, having two ends, to which 
were affixed a pair of briglit steel hooks. Both the 
vertical and cross poles were of bamboo, which is 
extremely tough and difficiUt to break. When the 
apparatus was prepared, a Brahmin, who is usually the 
functionary on these occasions, advanced to the centre 
of the area, and haHng anointed the points of the 
hooks with a small portion of ghee, from a sacred 
vessel especially set apart for this holy puiqiose, he 
beckoned to the person about to undergo this tiying 
ordeal. The penitentiary was a handsome man, in 
the full wgour of manhood, and had lost his caste by 
eating interdicted food during a voyage from Calcutta 

R 3 
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to Chinaj whither he had gone as servant to tlie cap- 
tain of the ship. 

On percei-vTug the Brahmin’s signal, he advanced 
without the slightest indication of alarm^ but rather 
with an expression of joy on his countenance, at 
the idea of being restored to that position among 
the members of his oum peculiar caste, which he 
had unhappily forfeited. He was stripped to the 
loins, having nothing on but the cummerbund and 
a pair of white linen trowsers which reached about 
halfway down his thigh. He was a muscular man 
and rather tall : — he came forward vnth a firm 
step. Upon reaching the place of expiation, he knelt 
douTi under the cord to which the two bright hooks 
were attached. Gently raising his hands, and clasp- 
ing them together in a posture of devotion, he con- 
tinued for a few moments silent, then suddenly ele- 
vating his head, declared himself ready to undergo 
the penance that should release him from the stains 
of his recent pollution. The moment lus assent 
was announced, a burst of acclamation was heard 
from the smToimding multitude. The officiating Brah- 
min then took the hooks, and with a dexterity that 
showed" he was no novice in his sacred vocation, 
slipped them imder the dorsal muscles just beneath 
the shoulders. This operation was so instantaneously 
and so adroitly managed, that scarcely a drop of 
blood followed. Not a muscle of the man’s coun- 
tenance stirred : all his features seemed stiffened into 
an expression of resolved endurance which imparted a 
sort of sublime sternness to every lineament. Not 
even the slightest quiver of his lip was perceptible. 
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and his eye glistened with thi'illing lustre as lie 
raised his head after the hooks had been fixed. His 
resolution was as painful ns it was astonisliing. At 
a certain signal from the presiding functionary, he 
started from his recumbent posture and stood witli 
his head erect, calmly awaiting the consummation of 
his dreadful penalty. After a short interval he was 
suddenly raised into the air and smmg round with 
the most frightful velocity by a number of half frantic 
Hindoos who had stationed themselves for this pur- 
pose at the other extremity of the transverse pole. 
They ran round the area at their utmost speed, 
yelling and screaming, while their cries were ren- 
dered still more discordant by a deafening accom- 
paniment of tomtoms, tobrics, kiutauls, and other in- 
struments so familiar to Indian devotees, and which 
are indispensable on these and similar solemn occa- 
sions, producing anything rather than " a concord of 
sweet sounds.” 

The velocity udth which the poor man was 
sivung round prevented any one from accurately ob- 
seindng his countenance, though, during one or two 
pauses made by his tonnentors, who became shortly 
fatigued with the violence of their exertions, there 
was no ■\dsible expression of suffering. Had he utter- 
ed a cry, it would at once have neutralized the effect 
of the penance, though I do not think it could have 
been heard through the din by which this teivible ce- 
remonial was accompanied. The ministering brahmins, 
however, are said to have a perception of sound so 
acute on these occasions, that the slightest cry of the 
victim never escapes their ear. 
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After this barbarous ceremony had continued for 
about twenty minutes^ the man was let down, the hooks 
extracted from his back, and lie really seemed little 
or nothing the worse for the torture he must have un- 
dergone. He walked steadily forward amid the accla- 
mations of the surrounding multitude, and followed 
hy his friends, who earnestly offered him their congra- 
tulations on the recovery of his caste. 

Accidents of a veiy serious natiu'e have been occa- 
sionally Icnoum to happen during the infliction of these 
fearful penances, though such occurrences are, I be- 
lieve, rare, Should the cord chance to break, the sus- 
pended person is propelled forward under the influence 
of such a powerful impulse, that he is invariabl}’’ killed 
on the spot, When this occurs, it is imputed to tlie 
magnitude of his sins, and he is immediately cast 
upon the funeral-pile, neither pitied nor lamented. I 
have heard a circumstance related by a person once 
present at the ceremony of the ChuiTack Pooja when 
the muscles of the back gave way, the penitent being 
of considerable bulk, and on his being immediately 
lowered, the mischief was so extensive, that the 
wretched man died soon after he was released from 
the hooks. These things are really too dreadful to be 
permitted in a civilised country ; but in India custom 
is a positive and indeed a paramount law, and is 
therefore implicitly followed. " Immemorial custom," 
sa3’s their imaginary lawgiver, ” is transeendant 
law, approved in the sacred scripture and in the 
codes of divine legislators; let eveiy man, there- 
fore, of the three principal classes who has a due 
reverence for the supreme Spirit which dwells in 
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him, diligently and constantly observe innncinoriul 
custom.” * 

On landing at Benares \vc passed a ruined bridge 
over the Beninr, one of the river.s from ndiich the 
city talcos its present name, and pitched our tents 
near the Bcrnar pagoda, situated ujuin the hanks ol 
that beautiful stream. From hence the view of Be- 
nares, looking up the Ganges, exactly realizes the in- 
teresting description given of it Ity the gi'eat Alml 
Fnzil. “ Baranasscy,” says this remarkable man, in 
the third volume of his history, “ commonly called 
Benares, is a large city situated between two rivers, 
the Bcrnar and the Assey; in ancient books it is 
called Kassey the splendid. It is in the fonn of a 
bow, and the river Gauge.? resembles the bowstring.” 
The truth of this latter part of the de.scription will 
be at once verified by a reference to the accompany- 
ing view of it, taken from the bank of the river near 
the Bemar pagoda. 

This latter structure has not much to recommend 
it to the notice of travellers, except its picturesrpie 
position on tiie bank of the river. It fails far sliort 
of the splendour of many similar sanctuaries of Hin- 
doo devotion ; it is, however, an agreeable object, and 
there is an air of simple antiquity about it which re- 
deems its less attractive features. We had pitched 
our tents so near it as to be considerably incom- 
moded by the swaims of devotees who frequented it 
\rith a most boisterous piety at so early an hour as 
gi-eatly to intemipt our repose; and the situation, 
moreover, being exposed to the full action of tlie sun, 

* Institutes of Menu, chap. i. sect. 108. 
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"“vAve were soon glad to change our quarters for a lo- 
^ cality more agreeable, at least, if not more conve- 
nient : we therefore struck om’ tents, crossed the river, 
and pitched them opposite to AmTmgzebe’s mosque, 
of which a detailed account has been given in a for- 
mer portion of this work. 

In the neighbourhood of this populous city, one of 
the gi'eatest idctories has been achieved over a most 
barbarous superstition recorded in the histoiy of man- 
kind, It was here that Mr. Duncan first severed the 
root of an evil which had spread ndth the most devas- 
tating influence over several extensive and populous 
districts; it was here that the savage custom of in- 
fanticide, once so prevalent among a limited, indeed, 
but very influential portion of the Hindoo population, 
was finally extinguished, and our benevolent coun- 
ti-yman became the saviour of thousands of infants, 
who have grown up to bless his name and to show 
the triumph of a moral administration over the bar- 
barous rites of superstition and the eiTors of pre- 
judice. 

The people among whom this hoirible custom origi- 
nally prevailed, and among Avhom it even now exists, 
though practised to a comparatively trifling extent, 
are Rajpoots, who, from the difficulty of providing 
proper matches for their female children, immolate 
them upon the altar of a fierce and revolting pride, 

A Rajpoot never bestows his daughter unless upon one 
who is not merely her equal in rank, but is likewise 
able to maintain for her that social superiority which 
the parent conceives her bom to claim ; and the hoi- 
rors of degradation of any kind are so gi'eat among 
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this liaughtj’- race as to rend asunder, not only the 
common ties of humanit}’’, hut the links of natural af- 
fection. Before hlr. Duncan ivas ap23ointed resident 
at Benares, now nearly fifty years ago, infanticide 
jirevailed to a deplorable extent among certain Raj- 
poot trilies residing in this extensive district; and 
every effort hitherto made by the British government 
to check a long-established and widely-sjireadir.g 
ertl had entirely failed : the vigilance of the magis- 
tracy was baffled, and these murders were con- 
stantl}'- taking place in defiance of the ties of jiater- 
nity and the highest obligations of natiwe. Bj'' inde- 
fatigable assiduity, by conciliating the prejudices of 
a haughty and powerful peo^ile, and by adopting the 
most energetic measm'es, Mr, Duncan eventually suc- 
ceeded in gi’eatly diminishing, though not in com- 
pletely eradicating, this evil in the f>rovince over 
which he presided. The moment the extent of his 
success became known, his benevolent example was 
followed by others in different jiarts of tlie country, 
with more opposition, indeed, and not certainly for 
the moment with equally signal success. Colonel 
W alker, then political resident at Broach, succeeded 
in a great measure in su^ipressing this unnatural 
practice through a large extent of temtory. The diffi- 
culties which he encountered in realizing his laudable 
efforts to exterminate so odious a custom from among 
an influential and enlightened community, are scarcely 
to be conceived ; nevertheless those efforts were even- 
tually crowned with success. The Jarejahs, a tribe 
among whom infanticide was practised to a dreadful 
extent, account for its origin as follows. 
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They relate that a certain powerful Eajah of their 
caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty and ac- 
complishments, desh-ed his rajgur, or family Brahmin, 
to affiance her to a prince of deserf and rank equal to 
her own. The rajgm' travelled over many coimtries 
without discovering a chief who possessed the requisite 
qualities ; for where he found wealth and power com- 
bined, personal accomplishments and viiiue were defec- 
tive; and, in like manner, when the advantages of 
the mind and body were united, those of fortune and 
rank were wanting. The rajgm- retm-ned, and re- 
ported to the prince that his mission had not proved 
successful. This intelligence gave the Rajah much 
concern, as the Hindoos reckon it to be the first duty 
of parents to provide suitable husbands for tlieir 
daughters, and it is reproachful that tliey should pass 
the age of puberfy without haring been affianced 
and be under the necessity of li-vring in a state of ce- 
libacy. The Prince rejected and strongly reprobated 
every match for his daughter which he conceived 
inferior to her high rank and perfections. In this 
dilemma, he consulted his rajgur, and the Brahmin 
advised him to avoid the censure and disgi-ace which 
would attend the princess's remaining unmarried by 
haring recourse to the desperate expedient of putting 
her to death. The father was at first deaf to the 
proposal, and remonstrated against the murder of a 
woman, which, enormous as it is represented in the 
Sastra,* would be aggi-avated when committed on his 
own offspring. The rajgur at length removed the 
Rajah’s scruples by consenting to load himself with 
* One of tile sacred books of the Hindoos. 
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the guiltj and to become in his o^ra person responsible 
for all the consequences of the sin. The princess ■was 
accordingly put to deaths and female infanticide was 
from that time practised among the Jarejahs.* 

Whether this be really the origin of female infan- 
ticide or notj it is certain that the moti'v'e for its 
practice among the Rajpoots is the same — the difficulty 
of finding suitable matches for their daughters. But, 
it may natm'ally be asked, why not allow them to 
live unmanied ? Because among the Hindoos celibacy 
is considered a family disgi-ace, and so universal is 
this feeling, that there is scai’cely to be found an un- 
manied female of high caste throughout the whole 
extent of the Indian peninsula. Children are affianced 
to each other in their infancy, when not more than 
three or four years old, and girls at that tender age 
are frequently betrothed to very old men, when the 
match is considered advantageous; so that an old 
maid is as rare in Hindostan as common in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Moor, the ingenious author of the Hindoo 
Pantheon, tells a story sufficiently amusing, and at the 
same time strongly corroborative of the fact stated. 

" Nana Pimavese, prime minister of the Mahratta 
empire — the Pitt of India — lost his wife in 1796, 
when he was rather an old man, and as he was infirm 
withal, it was not expedient that he should marry, as 
is usual, a mere infant, and his brahminical brethren 
sought far and near, and for a long time sought in 
vain, for an unmanned maniageable Brahminee of a 

* See Report from Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander IValker, 
dated Baroda, 15th March 1808, of the measures pursued by 
him for the suppression of infanticide in Kathy war or Guzerat. 

S 
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respectable family. At length one was found remote 
from the metropolis^ at Kolapore, near Goa^ and he 
married her. So little, however, was this success cal- 
culated upon, that a reason was expected and given 
for it. It appeared that this lady in her infancy had 
been afflicted with some personal debility that had 
prevented her early betrothment; this had suddenly 
been removed about the time of Nana’s predicament, 
and he was thus deemed fortunate in finding a damsel 
under such suitable circumstances.” 

It may seem extraordinary to Europeans, who have 
been accustomed to hear of the extreme reluctance 
which the Hindoos feel to destroy, animal life, that 
there should exist among them such savage customs 
as an intimate acquaintance with their histor}’- and 
social habits ndH certainly unfold ; for, although their 
moral and ciwl code, contained in the Institutes of 
Menu, exhibits in general a system of rigid morahtj’-, 
corporeal forbearance, and an absence of everything 
like Draconic severity, except in cases of extreme 
guilt — nevertheless, there is perhaps no country in 
the world equally civilized where so many sangui- 
nary practices prevail. This is a problem very diffi- 
cult to solve, except we admit the general solution, 
which after all is probably the right one, that every 
faculty of the mind and natural prejudice of tlie heart 
yields to the force of custom, which reconciles us to 
the gi'eatest moral contrarieties. 

Infanticide, however, is not confined to Hindostan : 
it is practised among the modem Chinese, and a re- 
ference to Bryant's Analysis of Ancient IMythology 
null show how extensively human sacrifice prevailed 
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among the ancient Greeks and Romans at a time 
when they were looked upon as the most civilized 
people upon earth. It was a well-known decree of the 
Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, whose code was consi- 
dered merciful compared rvith the bloody institutes 
of Draco, that all children bom with any deformity 
should be destroyed. Even the Jews, in the early 
period of their history, forced their children to pass 
through the fire of Moloch, thus presenting a most 
horrible sacrifice to the brazen god of the Ammonites. 
When children were olfered to this sanguinary deity, 
his statue was heated red-hot, and the rvretched victims 
were placed within its gigantic arms, where they were 
almost instantly consmned. 

“ Such,” says Bryant, “ was the Kronos of the 
Greeks and the Moloch of the Phoenicians, and nothing 
can appear more shocking than the sacrifices of the 
Tyrians and Carthaginians which they performed to 
this idol ; in all emergencies of state, and times of ge- 
neral calamity, they devoted what was most necessary 
and valuable to them for an offering to the gods, and 
particularly to Moloch. But, besides these undeter- 
mined times of bloodshed, they had particular and 
prescribed -seasons every year, when children were 
chosen out of the noble and reputable families, as has 
been before mentioned. If a person had an infant 
child it was the more liable to be put to deatli, as 
being more acceptable to the deity and more effica- 
cious to the general good. Those who were sacrificed 
to Kronos w^ere throwm into the arms of a brazen idol 
■which stood in the midst of a large fire and was red 
W'ith heat ; the arms of it were stretched out and the 
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hands turned upward, as it were, to receive them, yet 
sloping do\vnwards, so that they dropped from thence 
into a glovriing furnace. To other gods they were 
otherwise slaughtered, and, as it is implied, by the 
very hands of their parents. What can he more 
horrid to the imagination than to suppose a father 
leading the dearest of his sons to such an infernal 
shrine ? or a mother the most engaging and affectionate 
of her daughters, just rising to maturity, to be slaugh- 
tered at the altar of Ashtaroth and Baal ? Such was 
their blind zeal, that this was continually practised, 
and so much of natural affection still left imextin- 
guished as to render the scene ten times more shock- 
ing from the tenderness which they seemed to express. 
They embraced their children with great fondness, en- 
couraged them in the gentlest terms, that they might 
not be appalled at the sight of the hellish process, and 
exlrorted them to submit with cheerfulness to this 
feariul operation; if there was any appearance of a 
tear rising or a cry rmawares escaping, the mother- 
smothered it with kisses, that there might not be any 
sho-w of backwardness or constraint, but the whole be 
a freewill offering. These cr-uel endearments over, 
they stahhed them to the heart, or othernise opened 
the sluices of life, and with the blood, warm as it ran, 
besmeared the altar and the grim usage of their idol. 
These were the customs which tire Israelites learned 
from the people of Carraan, and for which tliey were 
upbraided by the psalmist: They did not destroy 
the natrons concerning whom the Lord commanded 
them, but rvere mingled among the heathen and 
lear-ned their Avorks. Yea, they sacrificed their sons 
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and their daii^litors unto devils and shed innocent 
bloodj even the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters^ Avhoin they sacrificed unto the idols of 
Canaan, and the land was polluted with blood."’ 

Infanticide is to this day practised among some of 
the ruder tribes of America, in Now South M^'nles 
and in the South-sea islands, and wherever this prac- 
tice prevails, female children arc the general victims ; 
yet it must be confessed that among the more savage 
races who destroy their children it commonl}’’ arises 
from a better principle than that which actvmtes the 
more civilized. The fonner almost invariably resort 
to this barbarous custom from a feeling of humanity, 
in order to remove their female oflspring from the 
miseries of a destitute existence ; for among all sa- 
vage or semi-barbarous conmnimiies the ivomcn arc 
so emphatically the dnidges of the men, that their 
lives are an absolute burden to them. Even in their 
adolescent yeai's, when free from the slavery to which 
in their puberty they are hopelessly condemned, they 
have still only the sad prosiicct of UTetchedness be- 
fore them ; and, so fully alive are mothers to the 
■baiTenness of their children’s joys, that they have been 
frequently known to destroy them in order to secure 
them from the hardships which they themselves un- 
dergo. But they never destroy their male offspring, 
kno^ving that these inherit the chances of a far more 
endurable condition. The Hindoo, however, has a 
much less rational excuse, as he puts his daughter 
to death merely to evade the penalties of an imaginary 
degradation. 

It is said that among the Rajpoots the child was 
s 3 
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ahvays destroyed as soon as it was bom either bv 
the mother or the nurse; sometimes by opium, some- 
times by stratagem; but it appears that since the 
practice iias fallen into desuetude, through the hu- 
mane endeavours of Mr. Duncan and of those active 
functionaries who so shortly after followed his meri- 
torious example, ■ thousands of mothers have rejoiced, 
with a glowing gratitude, to see their daughters grow- 
ing up aroimd tlicm in the native loveliness of inno- 
cence and jmuth. I can well imagine the anxious 
mother now looking on her blooming offspring with 
all the rapture of an alfection enhanced hy the re- 
membrance of that horrid law of custom which would 
once have deprived her of so interesting a pledge of 
conjugal love, and exclaiming in the words of one of 
her own native poets — 


" Lost in the silvery beam so soft and fair, 

No eye can trace her as she moves along ; 

TJie winds wliicli fan her, heavenly fragrance bear, 
And trace her footsteps in the virgin throng." * 


I believe a case of infanticide is notv seldom or 
never heard of, though within the last half century 
many thousand victims were yearly sacrificed to an 
arrogant and inlmman prejudice. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive the indifference with which mothers 
are said by those who have desenbed the fact, to hau- 
put their new-born babes to death an mo itrs 
too who, on other occasions, when tbew maternal 
Jnve cxljibited the most tender 

feelings were aroused, nave cxjj 

. f- ’’“"J 
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and she was commanded by her mother to direct 
her affianced husband to the fatal mess. The girl 
hoiTor-struck at the idea of being made the in- 
strument of destroying one whom she tenderly loved, 
directed him to another share that had been set apart 
for the father, who eat of the poisoned dish and pe- 
rished. Thus the mfe became a widow, and was 
obliged to undergo the penalty of all Brahmins’ widows 
by expiating her crime upon the funeral pile, while 
the young couple mairied and were happy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BHOTAS GUB. — A SHEEP-EATEB. 

On quitting Benares, which we did after a halt of 
a few days, we directed our steps to Rhotas Gur, one 
of the most romantic spots south of the Himalaya 
mountains. At a village, about eighteen miles from 
Benares, where we halted for the day, we were visited 
by a gaunt, grim-looking Hindoo, of some celebrity in 
the neighbom'hood, which he had acquired, as well as 
the admiration of his caste, by his capability of de- 
vouring a sheep at a single meal. He was a tall, 
bony person, somewhat past the prime of life, with 
a thin, wiry frame, and a countenance of the most 
imperturbable equanimity, though as ugly as a sheep- 
eater might be expected to be. He was of the Sudra 
caste, and his companions seemed to entertain a high 
idea of his singular accomplishment as a most vora- 
cious eater.. He offered, for a few rupees, to devour 
an entire sheep, if we would pay for the animal as well 
as for the different accessories of the meal. There 
was something so extraordinary in the proposal that 
we readily acquiesced. We accordingly prepared to 
witness this marvellous feat of manducation, by pur- 
chasing the largest sheep'" we could find, which 

* Sheep in India are generally very small and lean. 
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weighed;, when 23repared for cooking, just thirtv-two 
pounds. We pitrcliased it for one rupee, or about 
twentjj^-two pence. 

All being now ready, the carnivorous Sudra com- 
menced his extraordinary feast. Having cut oft’ tlie 
sheep’s head with a single stroke of his sabre and 
jointed the body in due form, -he separated all the 
meat from the bones, the whole quantity to be de- 
voured amounting to about twenty pounds. This 
meat he minced very fine, fonning it into balls about 
the size of a small fowl’s egg, first mixing witli it 
plenty of spice and cuny powder. As soon as the 
whole was prepared, he fried some of the balls over a 
fire, which he had previousl}’- kindled at the root of a 
tree, eating and fi^^ung till the wliole were consumed. 
At intervals he washed dovm the meat with copious 
potations of ghee, which is sometimes so rancid as to 
be quite disgusting ; and this liappened to bo tlie case 
now. After his prodigious meal, the perfonner was 
certainly far less active than he had previously been. 
His meagre body had acquired a considerable degree 
of rotundity, and although he declared that he felt 
not the slightest inconvenience, it was ewdent that 
he had taken as much ns he could hold, and more 
tlian was agreeable. He acknowledged that he could 
not manage to eat a sliecp at a meal more than twice 
in one week, and that this was oftener tlian he should 
like to do it. 

Extraordinary as such an appetite may appear, it 
is very much less so than that act of camivorovis 
barbarity, mentioned by Colonel Mackenzie in the 
Transactions of the Eoynl Asiatic Society, whore a 
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man is described as devouring a sheep alive, and a 
series of lithographic illustrations accompanies the de- 
scription, representing, with a disgusting minuteness 
of detail, every part of the revolting process. 

Although the most rigid Hindoos profess that in 
their sacred book, they are prohibited from destroy- 
ing animal life, yet many even of those restrict tliis 
prohibition to tame, and especially to what we call do- 
mestic animals, assuming the privilege of killing such 
as are wild. Few of them, however, are so con- 
scientiously punctilious as not to slaughter a sheep or 
a goat when oppressed by the calls of a sharp appetite, 
nor do they hesitate on such emergencies to quote 
some gloss on their sacred scriptm’es as an authority 
for the practice under circumstances of necessity. 
They find il no very difficult matter to make inclina- 
tion and necessity co-ordinate in their code of moral 
obligation. 

It is indeed certain that in the Institutes of 
Menu, which contain the whole formula of Hindoo 
duties, both civil and religious, the killing of animals 
is, with some limitations, allowed even to Brahmins ; 
and I believe it is only those of the Jain and Bud- 
dhist sects who abstain from this practice altogether. 
The following is an extract to this purport from that 
celebrated formulary. Beasts and birds of excellent 
sort may be slain by Brahmins for sacrifice, or for 
the sustenance of those whom they are bound to 
support,” Thus it is clear that they are permitted 
to slay for sustenance as well as for sacrifice. It is 
a common eiTor that Hindoos may not eat flesh or 
destroy life ; but the prohibition is particular not 
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general. There are^ nevertheless, an immense niunher 
of prohibited meats from which they abstain witli 
Ecmpulous particularity. 

So ligid are the Jains in observing the mere 
textual precept which prohibits killing, that they 
have establislied lazai'ettos for the security of vermin 
of all kinds, and even of noxious reptiles, to whose 
wants they attend with the most patient attention, 
and would rather sutler death themselves than press 
their finger even upon a musquito. It must be 
confessed that in geneml the mejubers of tliis sect 
are remarkable for their mildness and humanity. 
Whatever may be the silly qualities of some of their 
superstitions, they are more than countervailed by 
traits of the noblest kind, whicli are by no means 
discovered to abound among the mass of the Hindo 
population. 

On tlie third day after quitting Benares wo crossed 
the bridge at blow, near Bidzee Gur, and ascended 
the hill. On reaching the fort in which tlie rebel 
Cheit Singh had deposited his treasures in 17S1, we 
found it in a state of great dilapidation. This me- 
morable fortification is erected upon a table-land of 
some extent, considerably elevated above the level of 
the plain, and inaccessible on all sides but one, wliere 
tlie ascent is extremely tedious. The circumference 
of the summit, which is protected by a strongly forti- 
fied wall, is about two miles; the ground which it 
encloses is abundantly supplied with water and well 
cultivated. We were surjirised, on observing the 
strength of the place and the difficulty of approach, 
that it should have so easily yielded to the assault 
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of the British troops in 1781 ; but feor and a bad cause 
seldom find security even behind walls and bulwarks. 

On descending the liillj we proceeded to the Eckpouah 
ghautj* through an agreeable wood that tenninated 
within a mile of it. As the country opened Ijefore us, 
the prospect was veiy striking. Immediately below 
this pass there was a rich dell thickly wooded, and 
ndthin its dark recesses the tiger and other savage 
beasts found an undisturbed sanctuary. A deep and 
rapid nullah foamed beneath, and the dash of its waters 
faintly caught the ear of the traveller above as they 
gurgled through the obstructed passages of the wood. 
On the right were bold precipitous rocks, the scarped 
summits of which seemed an invulnerable link be- 
tween the present and remote time ; on the loft were 
gently undulating hills, the distance tenninating rvith 
the valley, through which the river Soane winds its 
placid com-se. 

At the ghaut we found it difficult for om* horses to 
descend, on account of a lo.ty rock, which was all but 
pei-pendicular and greatly embarrassed our progress. 
We searched for another path, but could find none : 
in spite, therefore, of the precipitous natine of the 
descent, we had no alternative but to attempt it, and 
fortunately, after much toil, succeeded in reaching the 
bottom without accident. 

In this mountain-pass we caught a black monkey, 
and as these creatures are rare, we proposed send- 
ing it to England the first opportunity that might 
offer ; but unfortunately it escaped, through the negli- 

* A ghaut is literally a pass in a mountain, though the word 
is often used for the mountain itself. 

T 
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gence of the person to ivhose care it was intrusted, 
and who probably favoured its escape in order to get 
rid of a troublesome charge, Hanng continually re- 
marked the foot-prints of tigers and other beasts of 
prey as we advanced, though tolerably well prepared 
against an iiruption from such fonnidable enemies, 
we were not without our apprehensions; we, liowever, 
saw nothing to molest us, except fom- large bears, 
which we smprised in the bed of a dry nullah, and 
%vhich were glad to escape from so fonnidable an 
aiTay as om' party presented. 

At some short distance from the Eclcpouab ghaut 
there is a huge, misshapen crag, rising full three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain. Its sides are so 
nearly perpendicular that there is no possibility of 
scaling it. This amorphous mass does not at all ap- 
pear to belong to the spot, but seems as if it Iiad been 
upheaved from the bosom of the earth by some pri- 
meval commlsion of nature. It bears the marks of 
very remote antiquity, and from its liaving so unna- 
tural a location, the native geologists ascribe its posi- 
tion there to the period when, according to their 
cosmogony, the churning of the ocean took place, by 
which there was such a general chslocation of na- 
ture, that rocks were cast upon plains, and vast tracts 
of land, foiTuing islands, flung into the sea. 

In the neighbourliood of Sasseram, where we baited 
for a day, we found many fine subjects for tlio pencil, 
besides the tomb of Sbere Sbab, engmved in our first 
volume. The country round cxliibits some noble 
specimens of oriental architecture, both i\lal)omcclan 
and Hindoo. As we approached Rliotns Gur, the 
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hills presented a great varietj’' of fonn^ with occasion- 
ally a sternness and abruptness of aspect exceed- 
ingly attractive to the eye, though not very inviting 
to the footsteps of the travellei*. Shere Shah ))y a stra- 
tagem obtained possession of the fort of Rhotas from 
the last of a long djmasty of Hindoo princes. Rajah 
Chintamum, whose family had held dominion over 
this part of the peninsula during a numerous succession 
of generations. This fort was considered impregnable 
until it was taken by Shere Shah, who made it a de- 
pository for his treasui'e and the chief residence of 
his family, until his death, when it probably reverted 
to its former possessor, as in the j’ear 1575 it was 
captured from a Hindoo prince, after a severe struggle, 
by the Mogul emperor, Akbar. 

On taking possession of the fort, in a large temple 
in the upper pari of it, Shere Shah found a number 
of rude idols cut in marble, which he ordered to bo 
flung over the neighbouring precipice, whence they 
have never been recovered ; and for that act of sacri- 
legious tyranny his name is to this day execrated by 
all pious Hindoos in the neighbourhood. 

The zemeendar of Akbai'poor, a -sdllage at the foot 
of the hill on which the fori of Rhotas stands, very 
obligingly sent us two or three men to guide us to the 
summit. We had not proceeded far on oiu way, 
which was tedious from the asperity and naironmess 
of the path, when our progress was mteirupted by the 
gateway of a fortified pass, of which there are several 
between the base of the hill and the fort. These gate- 
ways are immensely strong, and from the steepness of 
the ascent oppose a formidable barrier to an approach- 
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ing enemy. It would, indeed, be a matter of no or- 
dinary difficulty to bring artillery to play upon them, 
and they foiTn a defence impregnable to any com- 
mon mode of assault; they have, however, yielded 
to the skill and perseverance of a superior foe. 

On reaching the first gateway, tlie chief guide 
stopped before the portal, and with a significant air of 
ceremony silently unwound his turban ; then, putting 
one end of it into the hand of a companion, and placing 
himself at the other extremity, which he held, the two 
men stood on either side of the doorway, across which 
they drew the turban about tliree feet from the 
ground. Our obsequious guides then told us that it 
was customaiy for travellers to pay toll before entenng 
the portal, as a propitiatory offeiing to Pollear, the 
protecting deity of pilgrims and travellers, who with- 
out such an oblation might bring us into mischief 
Theii’ logic was conclusive ; therefore, upon the strength 
of an appeal so iiTesistible, we deposited the cus- 
tomaiy tribute in the outstretched palm of the pe- 
titioner, and passed under the gateway into the gorge 
of the mountain. We entered several similar portals 
before we reached the summit, which gave us an ex- 
alted idea of the former possessors of this strong-hold, 
who had displayed great sagacity and skill in for- 
tifying a place so well adapted by nature for the pur- 
pose of affording an ahnost perfect seciudty against iiN 
vasion. At length we entered the fort, which is gain' 
ed by a flight of ndnding steps through a gateiva}', 
flanked on either hand by a wall of vast thickness 
that abuts each side upon a precipice. This wall 
is built of large masses of a most diurable stone so 
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strongly ivmonloil tlmt ih-r-' i- inn ilsr 

slightest njiponrnnee of »K-ony. Tho iu;t •nry ' n* 
tirely without oni.'iinent. hut i-"- ••ti!) Vi-ry iiiij-- ini' 
from its stern sinijilioity nixl in.’i‘'.ivi' '-tn !!;'t!i; it i*' n 
fine specimen of juicicjit niilitnry juvliit'-cturc. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FORT OF BHOTAS. — A HINDOO F0NERAL. 

The fort of Rhotas, like Bidzee Gur^ stands upon 
the summit of a table hill, but is much more ex- 
tensive^ embracing a circumference of many milesj 
witliin which are several AuUages^ and a moderately 
nmnerous population. It is everywhere protected by 
a lofty wall of immense tliickness, except where tlie 
precipice presents a natiual barrier to an invacb'ng 
army. Wherever the mountain upon which the fort 
stands^ originally appeared in tlie slightest degi’ee 
accessible, the wall towers above it with an union 
of massiveness and strength that seems to bid de- 
fiance to every human assault. It however yielded, 
as I have already stated, to the iiresistible valour of 
the Afghan Shere Shah, who conquered the son of the 
reno'wned Baber, and father of the still more re- 
nowned Akbar. Shere Shah had the enviable merit 
of taking, wdth inconsiderable loss, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Hindostan. 

Beyond the gateway ■which leads immediately to 
the piincipal fortification, are several plain but hand- 
some stinctiues. There are temples, palaces, gra- 
.naiies, besides \dllages and single liouses. The ba- 

/ Humayun. 
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zaars are furnished with everything necessary to 
supply the domestic wants of the people, of whom 
many never descended to the plains. The walls 
and the precipices by which they were surrounded 
being the boundary of their little world, they lived 
in a sort of Utopian simplicity, circumscribed within 
the naiTOw limits of a few miles, beyond which 
they did not seem to have the slightest desire to 
emerge. To such primitive minds the happy valley 
would have been a paradise, though to Kasselas it 
was a prison. In truth, happiness is not a fugitive 
that is to be pursued with breathless impatience 
through a world of pei'plexity and care. It is as 
secure to the indolent cenobite as to the busy wan- 
derer; neither may obtain it, and it may visit the 
hennitage while it shuns the house of concoiu’se. 
They generally know it best who seek it least; 
and certain it is that the little community of this ro- 
mantic hill, if they were not positively happy, ap- 
peared contented, and content is so nearly allied to 
happiness, that they form rather a distinction than a 
difference. 

The prospect around Rhotas Gur, viewed from the 
highest point about a mile south of the gateway, is 
of a traly sublime character ; scarcely anything can 
sm'pass it, except it be the wild and stupendous 
scenery of the Himalaya mountains. Here are pre- 
cipices several hundred feet deep, which it makes the 
brain whirl to look down, and they are so near the 
perpendicular, without a shrub to break the imifor- 
mity of their sheer rocky sides, that, until within a 
short distance from their teimination, there is scarcely 
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footing for any animal beyond the size of a lizard. 
Some of them are clothed with wood nearly to the 
summit; others are hare almost to their base. To- 
wards the bottom^ the sides of the mountain are 
covered with trees of considerable bulk^ and these 
are so infested uuth monkeys as entirely to banish 
silence from her primitive dominion. Their inces- 
sant gabbling^ for clamour and continuance^ can only 
be compared to a disturbed rookery. 

In the old palace which we occupied, we were hap- 
pily beyond the reach of these serenaders, but they 
never failed to hail our appearance upon the battle- 
ments above with peals of their boisterous memment. 
We several times amused ourselves with rolling large 
stones over the precipice, in order to teirify them into 
silence ; but it had quite the contrary effect : for these 
ponderous projectiles boimded dmvnward with tlie 
most fearful impetuosity, crashing amid the trees, 
and causing such consternation among tlie monkeys, 
that their chattering was changed into loud screams 
of terror. We saw them bounding from branch to 
branch in such multitudes, that the whole forest 
seemed alive. We were notrvithstandingwantonenougli 
to continue our perilous pastime for a while at the 
imminent hazard of some of tlieir lives. Tliey, how- 
ever, adroitly avoided the impending destruction, 
and were certainly more alarmed than injured; 
nevertheless, had they been able to expostulate in 
words, they would, I imagine, have cried out with 
the frogs in the fable, "this may be sport to you, 
but it is death to us.” 

From the elevation of tlie hill whence we were 
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amusing om’selveSj the countiy below to the east and 
south was visible for many miles, and nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the prospect. The distant plains 
lay extended before the eye, bounded by the bright 
blue horizon, glowing under the vivid beams of an 
ardent sun, and exliibiting all the varying hues of an 
abundant cultivation. There were several towns and 
villages scattered over the extensive scene, and to a 
supeidicial observer, everything bespoke a happy and 
thriving population. But these appearances in India 
are too often fallacious : for while the country round 
you seems to promise a plentiful harvest to the hus- 
bandman, the ryot, or farmer of the soil, having, from 
the urgency of immediate want, been obliged to mort- 
gage the produce to the more wealthy Zemeendar, has 
nothing to look forward to in the promising abundance 
around him but the pittance to be derived from his 
own labour in aiding to get in the future harvest ; 
thus gathering, in anguish of heart and prostration 
of spirit, the scanty and bitter fruits of a poorly re- 
warded industry. In India, the social condition of 
the husbandman is one of extreme privation and 
pitiable endurance. The taxes upon the produce are 
very heavy, and being moreover levied before there is a 
retmu upon the sale of the crop, the farmer is almost 
invaiiably reduced to the hard necessity of selling it 
as it stands to the Zemeendar, who generally con- 
trives to grind him down to a hard bargain, and 
he has no choice left between acceptance or star- 
vation. Thus he sells the labour of months for little 
or no profit, all but giving it away, in order to meet 
the demands of a prince under whose government he 
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lives, and the rapacitj- of the Zemeendar through 
•whose covetousness he stai-ves. This state of domestic 
iniseiy among the tillers of the land in the most pro- 
ductive countiy upon earth, is tlie reason wliy so few 
improvements have been here made in husbandr)*, 
and 'why there is so much valuable land unappro- 
priated. There is no stimulus given to exertion, no 
encouragement to iniustry, no motive for improve- 
ment. The Zemeendar who takes advantage of the 
irrmiediate necessities of the husbandman, is at no 
expense for tillage, for he buys the crops upon those 
terms ■wliich distress ever offers to a ready purchaser ; 
so that there really exists no motive to till beyond 
what the mere hope of obtaining the absolute neces- 
saries of life supplies. For these reasons agriculture 
is in a very imperfect state, and likely to continue so 
until there is some encouragement given to predial 
industry. The agriculturists in India are precisely 
in the same state they were centuries ago, nor can 
there be anj^ substantial improvement until there is a 
change in the social system — until, in short, the con- 
dition of those -who raise the crops is ameliorated and 
brought nearer to tliat of those who enjoy the fmits 
of the harvest. So prolific is the soil in this genial cli- 
mate, that it reijuires very little labour to render it 
productive; yet more than half the countr}* is a wil- 
derness. Thoms and briars usmp the supremacy of 
pulse and grain. The prickly pear scatters its rough 
tenacious arms over vast tracts of tenitory, where 
mth little toil a plentiful harvest might !}e gathered 
in. There is no doubt that under an improved condi- 
tion of things, millions of acres, which now lie wa.ste, 
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and over which the golden ear” has never wavedj 
might be made to teem with fruitfulness^ and to bless 
the toil of a miserable and frequently starving popu- 
lation, Famine would never then spread the blight 
of her honible devastation over populous and exten- 
sive districts^ strewing the earth with gastly corpses;, 
and not leaving sufficient of the living to perfonu the 
last offices of humanity to the dead. Thousands of 
carcassesj in every frightful stage of decay^ would not 
then lie uninhumed, scattering pestilence over the 
land which famine had first filled with lamentation, 
and loading every passing breeze with the elements 
of a most summary destruction. These are not cir- 
cumstances of unusual occurrence : I was myself twice 
a witness of such scenes during the period of my resi- 
dence in the East. They were in truth fearfully sad, 
I have seen the roads strewed with the dead and the 
dying. I could make these pages the vehicle of the 
most ajppalling descriptions, but I forbear. To per- 
sons who have resided long in India, those scenes are 
too familiar. Alas ! that such calamities should arise 
from defective legislation, for this is the great second- 
ary cause of the evil. 

During our stay within the fort of Ehotas Gur, a 
funeral took place in a village at some shoii; distance 
from our temporary residence, which we availed our- 
selves of the opportunity of udtnessing; and, as we 
took care not to mix with the procession, there was no 
objection expressed on the part of the relatives of the 
deceased to our being present. The body, as is usual 
on these occasions, was laid upon a charpoy and cover- 
ed with a crimson palampore, over which was strewed 
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a profusion of red flowers. The procession 'n-as to- 
lerably numerous, consisting of the friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased, the latter of whom appeared 
as chief moiumers, filling the air with their discor- 
dant lamentations. Nearly the whole village join- 
ed the momaiful cavalcade, in order to pay their last 
tiibute of respect to the remains of a departed brother. 
Those persons who immediately followed the bier 
made a dismal wailing, which was every now and 
then broken by a sort of shrill choms in praise of 
the virtues of the dead. This kind of funeral elegy 
is always chanted on these solemn occasions, and is 
considered to form a very essential part of Hindoo 
obsequies, whether the body be disposed of by cremation 
or sepulture. The dissonance of their loud and elabo- 
rate wailings, mixed with the din of tomtoms, horns, 
and trumpets, defies description. 

I^Tien the corpse was brought to tire spot destined 
for its consumption, two parallel trenclres were dug a 
few inches deep and about four feet apart ; these were 
crossed by a trench at either end, the whole space 
for min g a parallelogram about six feet long by four wide, 
each angle being opposite to one of the four' cardinal 
points. The charpoy was then placed upon the ground 
and the body uncovered. It was in a verj" advanced 
state of decomposition, altlrough death had only taken 
place late the preceding night. Upon the forehead 
a mark of caste had been distinctly traced, and tlie 
mouth was crammed with betel-nut. TJie flowers 
were now taken from the coverlet and strewed over 
the body, to weaken the fetid cxlialations which arose 
powerfully from it and must have been intolerable to 
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those who were in its immediate vicinit)’-; still 
they did not seem to be inconvenienced, but calmly 
proceeded with the solemn ceremonial. Within - the 
square which had been fonned, certain mystic rites 
took place to propitiate the spirits supposed to pre- 
side over sepulchres and to have an influence upon 
the happiness or misery of -departed souls. ’When 
these were completed, the body was borne towards 
the pile, which had been carefully erected on a spot 
preAuously consecrated for the occasion by the of- 
ficiating Brahmin. It consisted of large branches of tlie 
mango-tree, well besmeared with ghee, rising about two 
feet and a half from the ground. It was squared with 
great exactness and regularity, forming a compact 
body, and the wood was so skilfully disposed that few 
or no interstices were apparent. 

The corpse was now laid upon the pile by four 
pariahs, who alone touch dead bodies in India ; for the 
contact with a corpse is held by all other castes to be 
a pollution from n-hich no one can be purified but by 
undergoing the severest mortifications. It is on such 
occasions only that the poor pariah is tolerated, and 
this because his services are indispensable; though 
even then no rigid Hindoo will approach him so near 
as to run the risk of coming even within the reach 
of his shadow-. The principal mommer, who I under- 
stood was father of the deceased, as soon as the 
pariahs had retired, approached with a lighted torch 
in his right hand and a vessel of water on his left 
shoulder. On reaching the sacred platform on which 
were deposited the remains of an only son, he turned 
his back towards it, applied the torch to the com- 
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bustibles underneath, his eyes tlie ndjUe feted 
towards heaven, dropped the vessel of water on the 
ground as soon as he heard the crackling of the flames, 
then darted off as if he had been pursued by some 
malignant spirit. The fire kindled with great rapi- 
dity ; in a few moments the body was enveloped 
in flames which burned so ardently that it was 
shortly consumed. The pjTe had been previously 
strewed with unguents and other inflammable sub- 
stances, in order to accelerate this solemn conclusion 
of the funeral ceremony. Letting fall the water-vessel 
is an ancient superstitious test never, I believe, 
omitted on these melancholy occasions. The idea of 
this credulous people is, that if it does not break 
in falling, another of the family ■will die before the year 
expires; but that if it breaks — and this seldom fails 
to happeUj from the violence with which they let it 
faU — the family is secure from such a calamity. 

The moment the torch is applied to the pile, the 
party upon whom it devolves to perform this part of 
the ceremony rushes from the spot to the nearest 
tank, into which he instantly plunges, in order as 
soon as possible to purify himself from the contamina- 
tion which he is supposed to liave imbibed from so 
near a contact with a corpse. IV’itii somewhat less 
celerity, but following close upon his stcp=!, the rest of 
the mourners on this occasion repaired to the same 
tank, where they also underwent the customary’ puri- 
fications. The body being consumed, the aslies were 
carefully collected and deposited in a largo earthen jar, 
there to remain until an opportunity should ofl'er of 
casting them upon the sacred^waters of the Ganges. 
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which, according to the Hindoo creed, hawng their 
soui'ce in heaven, will waft them thither,* when those 
senseless atoms shall he reunited to the disembodied 
spirit and enjoy -aitli it an immortality of uninter- 
rupted beatitude. 

Upon these solemn occasions the ministering Brah- 
min exacts a considerable fee. From a family in but 
moderate cu-cumstances he would think a hundi'ed 
rupees no more than a reasonable demand ; and what- 
ever he does demand is paid without a mmonur on 
the supposition that so sacred a person cannot be guilty 
of extortion. Funerals therefore, where the parties can 
afford to pay, are always attended Avith great expense. 
There was no suttee in this instance, although the de- 
ceased left a young widow; that barbarous custom 
ha'ving been almost abolished in this part of the 
country. 

Sonnerat mentions that in some places the widow, 
instead of burning herself on the husband's funeral- 
pile, buries herself alive, in order to be immediately 
united to him in paradise. “ When they are buried 
alive,” says this observing traveller, “ the same cere- 
monies are observed before they are conducted to the 
place of interment as w^hen they bum themselves. . So 
soon as the person Avho is the object of the sacrifice has 
arrived, she descends into a place of the fonn of a 
small cellar, and takes the body of her husband in her 
arms. The ditch is immediately filled with earth up 
to the woman’s neck ; a carpet is laid before her to 

* The Hindoos imagine that as the Ganges has its source in 
heaven, its waters finally return thither, after purifying the souls 
of men upon earth. 
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prevent the horrors of death irom being perceived^ and 
that the sight maj not frighten other vromenj thev 
give her something in a shell, vhich is doubtless poi- 
son, and the ceremony concludes by t-vristing her 
neck, which they do with sinprising desteritv*” 

On the day which followed the funeral we were 
out with our guns, when one of the party shot a larce 
vulture that had perched upon the carcase of a dead 
sheep, and was certainly doing the neighbourhood a 
benefit by removing the nuisance. As soon as the 
bird was shot, it fell and turned upon its back ; but, 
struggling a good deal, two of the attendants, of which 
each person of our party had one, were ordered to 
despatch it with bamboos. This was accordingly 
done, and, after receiving several severe blows upon 
the head, it appeared to be quite dead ; one of tlie 
men then took it upon Jus shoulder, and we pursued 
our sport. We were out several hours, the vulture 
hanrin? all the while from the slioulder of the man 
apparently lifeless, its eyes closed and its head much 
lacerated by the shot and the strokes from (lie 
bamboos. Upon our return, the man who carried 
the vulture, glad to get rid of his burden, (frr these 
birds win sometimes weigli as much as thirty pounds) 
flung it upon the ground with a force of itself suffi- 
cient to MU it : but to our surprise it seemed to be 
reanimated by the shock ; for after opening its eye?, 
it suddenly turned, and was on its legs in a rnoinont. 
Advancing a step or two, it stretched out its wings, 
rose heavily into the air, continuing to rise until 
it was entirely lost to our view in the tlistance. 

We were aU so much astonislied at thus so uncs- 
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pectedly beholding the dead alive, that no one tliought 
of making an attempt to prevent its escape. The 
tenaciousness of life which the vulture possesses, as 
this anecdote will show, is almost incredible ; and so 
great is its rapacity, that when engaged in devouring 
its prey, it will allow a person to approach and 
seize it, though this is at all times a dangerous expe- 
riment. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

inXBOO TEjmE AT MUPDEXrOOK. 

Quitting Ehotas Gur, on our way to Patna^ we 
halted at Gyah^ ivhere therc arc several niajestie 
Tuins. At i^Iuddcupoor, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of G vain we visited a Hindoo temple, ibnnerly in 
high repute, though now in a state of dilapidation. 
There are sevci'al small trees growing out of the tower, 
which rises to a groat height above the body of the 
building, and has four elliptical sides with conve.v sur- 
faces. It is divided into two stories, and sunnounted 
by a small fluted dome, which makes a graceful ter- 
mination. Tlie main edifice is square, and adorned 
with two handsome porticos, one at the eastern, the 
other at the western extremity. The common en- 
trance is on the south sivle, through a narrow door- 
way, over which are some rude carnngs. On the fore- 
ground, about twenty yan.ls from the south-western 
angle of the building, is an clegjint but ma^sy stone 
column from fifteen to twenty feet high: — tor wh.at 
purpose it was erected does not now appear to bo 
known. It is hexagonal for the first tour toot irom 
the base, when the squares increase in number ; but 
townnls the top the pillar is perfectly round, and sur- 
mounted by a plain square caj'ital. 
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This tcmplcj which is built without cements is 
supposed to be of extreme nutiquity, and its appear- 
ance fully justifies the supposition. It stands upon 
an eminence at some distance from the public road, 
commanding an extensive and beautiful view of the 
surrounding country. The hill, though not lofty, is 
troublesome to ascend; for in consequence of the im- 
mense number of persons who still visit this sacred 
shrine, either from curiosity or devotion, the surface 
of the rock through which the road is cut is so worn 
as to render it quite slippery, and to persons unac- 
customed to such a ticklish ascent, it is allogcthor 
impracticable without assistance from those whom 
habit has enabled to sunnount the difl'iculty. Never- 
theless, when the summit is gained, the tnivcllcr’s 
toil is abundantlj’’ repaid by the sjilendid prosjiect 
before him, which however is so common in India that 
it soon ceases to be a novelty, though it cannot cease 
to give delight. The view from this spot is scarcely 
inferior to that seen from the summit of Ilhotas Gur. 

The Brahmins who attend the temple are esteemed 
very holy persons, and the sanctuar}’-, though in a 
state of dilapidation, is resorted to b}' pilgrims from 
a gi'eat distance. It is dedicated to Vishnoo, and is 
frequently the scene of the most absurd supersti- 
tions; yet in spite of the foolish rites to which 
long established custom has imparted the authority 
and obligation of law, some of the doctrines taught 
in these heathen tabernacles are such as would not 
disgrace a Cliristian preacher. They inculcate a highly 
pure morality, and wherever this is infringed, under 
the sanctions of interested teachers, it is a riola- 
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tion of the pui'e Hindoo creeds which, when divested 
of its conniptions and false glosses, is by no means so 
free from " spiritual discernment,” as is generally sup- 
posed. Although, perhaps, there is no country in the 
world where religion has been exposed to so many 
gross and monstrous conniptions, there may never- 
theless be found beautiful lessons of ivisdom and 
practical virtue even in those Bmliminical mitinirs 

i? 

which are accessible to Europeans j while tJie esoteric 
precepts of such among their sacred books, as are 
sealed to all but tlie priinleged few, are said by learned 
Christians, who have been made acquainted with their 
mysteries, to contain doctrines so pm’e and irisc, as 
to be second only to the oracles of inspiration. 

He could have been no ordinaiy teacher ivho uTOfe 
the following. “ Let the motive be in tlie deed and 
not in the event. Be not one whose motive for action 
is the Iiope of reward. Let not thy life be s])ent in 
inaction. Depend upon application, perfonu thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make 
the event equal, whether it terminate in good or evil, 
for such an equality is called yog.'"' Seek an asylum 
then in wisdom alone ; for the miserable and unhappy 
are so on account of the event of things. Hen who 
are endued ivith true nisdom are unmindful of good 
or evil in this world. Study then to obtain tliis ap- 
plication of thy understanding, for such application in 
business is a precious art."f Again, fhere is no- 

* ASanscreet word, which, sa}'s Sir Chutlcs ilkin.s, uc hnvo 
none in our Janguage fo e.vprcjs. II is nearly synonymous nifii 
devotion. 

f Biiags'at Gceta, Lecture II. 
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thing in this world to be compared with wisdom for 
purity. He who is perfected by practice, in due time 
findeth it in his own soul. He who hath faith findeth 
wisdom, and, above all, he who hath gotten the better 
of his passions; and having obtained this spiritual 
wisdom, he shortly enjoyeth superior happiness ; 
whilst the ignorant and the man without faith, whose 
spirit is full of doubt, is lost. Neither this world 
nor that which is above, nor happiness, can be en- 
joyed by a man of a doubting mind. The human ac- 
tions have no power to confine the spiritual mind, 
which by study hath forsaken works, and which by 
wisdom hath cut asunder the bonds of doubt.” * 

We should form altogether a very unjust estimate 
of the intellectual qualifications of Hindoo teachers, 
if we tested them by those vulgar superstitions which 
are constantly presented to the traveller’s eye in their 
numerous temples. These are frequently nothing more 
than the juggles of an interested priesthood, fi'om 
which, indeed, the religion of Christian countries is 
not entirely free. The besotted notions so commonly 
instilled into the mind of the ignorant Hindoo are 
as far removed from the spirit of his ritual, as the 
mummeries sanctioned by the Eoman Catholic priest- 
hood are from the purity of those doctrines promul- 
gated by the chosen ministers of the Christian Law- 
giver. Wherever religion is taught to be a mystery 
too subtle for the penetration of common minds, and 
thus kept from the mental scrutiny of the vulgar ; — 
where it is left to be expounded by a few interested 
teachers, who derive more temporal profit from prac- 
* Bliagvat Geeta, Lecture IV, 
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tising on tho credulity of their hearers^ than in open- 
ing their eyes to the truth— it ^nll naturally be cor- 
rupted; and nothing is too monstrous for ignorant 
credulity to receive.""’ Ignorance being naturally at- 
tached to the marvellous is consequentlj’’ inclined to 
superstition^ and thus, in order to satisfy this mor- 
bidly spiritual appetite, the attributes of the Deity 
have been personified, and a host of idols offered to 
human adoration, under the assumed sanction of a 
sacred name. The Diifinity is so constantly asso- 
ciated with human actions and human infinnities, as 
to represent an Almighty monster of iniquity, pos- 
sessing the repugnant qualities of Omnipotence bolh 
in good and in evil. 

Such views of him are, alas ! but too grateful to 
the feelings of cornipt minds ,* for we may easily 
imagine it is no difficult matter for men inherently 
depraved to persuade themselves that a God, who can 
be the great exemplar of A'icious acts, will not lie 
backward to pardon in others Avhat his own conduct 
justifies; and therefore this assumed sanction of wee 
in the Creator cannot fail to render it more palatable 
to the heart of the creature. The implicit reliance 
which the ignorant among the Hindoos place upon 
their priests, who are often as comipt as they arc 
illiterate, is the chief cause of that barbarous idolatry 
in which they are still involved, and which has 
hitherto bid defiance to the most zealous endcavour.s 
of om: missionaries. 

* It is a general belief among tlic Hindoo vulgar, that no one 
lias a chance of happiness in the ne.vt life, if he neglect to give 
alms to the Brahmins. 
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Monstrous as the complicated mj^thology of Hm- 
dostan may appear to those who cannot discover the 
spiritual inference through the in3’'thic adaptation, 
the Biahminical religion, when divested of its ex- 
aggerated fahles and allegories, amounts simply to 
this : that God is eteiual, omnipotent, and infinitely 
wise the som’ce of all good, and the consmnmation 
of all perfection. As he had no beginning, so neither 
can he have an end, since that to have an end, 
which has no beginning, would at once involve a 
contradiction and an impossibility. He is without 
body, parts, or passions ; permeating all space ; the 
antithesis of evil, which he rvill eventually overcome ; 
an omnipotent, just, and merciful God. He is the 
creator of all things, the sustainer of all things, and 
nothing is hid from his scrutiny. Past and future 
are to him everlastingly present, and his ubiquity 
enables him to comprehend all things within himself. 
As he is infinitely merciful, so is he infinitely just, 
and therefore eternally punishes the rvicked as well 
as everlastingly rewards the good. 

The Brahmins further believe that at the time fixed 
in his eternal deerees, God -will destroy this world 
by fire. They place implicit faith in the influence 
of inferior divinities, which are subservient to the 
one Almighty, who wills nevertheless that divine 
homage, though different from that which is offered 
to liimself, should be paid to. them as his accredited 
vicegereuts to whom he has appointed especial func- 
tions upon earth. These agents are extremely nu- 
merous, and it is in consequence of the homage paid 
to them that so many con-uptions have crept in to 
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destroy the purity of the primitive vrorship. The 
doctrine of the metempsychosis is one to -vviiidi I be- 
Ke^e the different Hindoo sects unanimously subscril)e. 
They hold that immediately after death the soul is 
wafted into the presence of its eternal judge, who 
passes sentence upon it, condemning it to everlasting 
happiness or miserj' according to its spiritual purity 
or pollution upon earth. If it be condemned to suffer, 
after an expiation of ages it returns to the world it 
has quitted and assmnes a bestial incarnation. Dur- 
ing a succession of lives it takes possession of the 
bodies of several beasts of progressively liigher grades, 
and thus gradually advances in the scale of annual 
improvement. WTien the process of personal atone- 
ment has been so far completed, it passes into the 
frame of a man, still migrating from one human 
body to another more iioly and increasing in spiritual 
purity until tlie crimes conmiitted in a former state 
of existence have been sufficiently e.xpiated, wlien it is 
released from its hard bondage of probation, received 
into the celestial paradise and absorbed into the Deity. 

Before we left Gyah we went into the woods with 
our gims in search of game, a pastime so common in 
India, that the traveller scarcely passes a day on his 
journey without enjoying it. On the present occasion 
a large hog was shot, but did not \deld without 
making a fierce resistance ; not until it had re- 
ceived fourteen balls in its Itody frc>m diflervnt guns, 
did it finally relinquish the hard struggle for life. 

We left the carcass close by the edge of a jungle, in- 
tending on our return to deprive it oi its head, and K-ar 
this to our tents as a trophy. We continued our sj-ort 
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but shot nothing cxco2it a few black i^artridges and 
a coujdo of hares, the latter of which in this country 
are generally hard and coarse. U2)on our return to 
the sjjot where we had left the hog, which had not 
been killed above two hours, we were astonished to 
find that not an atom of flesh remained on its bones. 
During our absence the vultures had descended upon 
the carcase and com^iletely devoured it, thougli in the 
most extraordinary manner. When we aj'ijwoachcd 
it appeared to be perfectly entire, but upon closer 
inspection we found the skin to be filled with only 
bones and air. The hide of the animal was so 
tough, that the vultures could make no impression 
upon it ; they had therefore insinuated their beaks 
through the holes made by the balls in the boar’s 
body, gradually enlarging the orifice until they ob- 
tained admission for their heads, when with their 
usual voracity they tore from the bones and skin 
every morsel of flesh, and shortly swallowed the whole. 
The entrails were also consumed, so that there re- 
mained little more of the dead hog than an inflated 
skin, which two of om- attendants bore awaj’’, no 
doubt gratified at the vultures' ingenuity, since it had 
greatly diminished their burthen. 

The vulture is said to have a keenness of scent 
so extraordinary as to be sensible of the effluvium of 
putrid flesh at the distance of more than a mile. 
Certain it is, that if an animal of any bulk is de- 
stroyed and left on the ground, though there should 
be no vulture in sight at the moment of its destruction, 
witliin the space of half an hour it will be covered 
with these hungry spoilers, which never quit it while 

X 
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a morsel of the carcass remains. "iVlien they scent a 
piece of carrion they immediately congi-egate in large 
bodies^ make several gyrations in the air over the 
spot^ and then descend upon their prey. Tliey may 
frequently be seen soaring on the watch at an immense 
height in the air^ and a dead body never escapes either 
the quickness of theii* sight or the keenness of their 
scent. These birds are so voi*aciouSj that they have 
frequently been known to attack distempered cattle 
and destroy them. If a buffalo happens to Iiavc a 
sore^ they will perch upon its back and begin to 
feed upon it^ and^ . notwithstanding its strength and 
fiercenesSj they udll continue the assault, one perch- 
ing on the animal's head and flapping its wings over 
its eyes, while others fix upon the diseased part, until, 
worn out with fatigue and suffering, it becomes at 
length an easy prey to these indefatigable dcstroyei's. 
The vulture is generally about the size of a large turkey, 
though some have been knomi to weigh upwards of 
thirty pounds. It is veiy serviceable in hot climates 
in removing putrid substances, which would else ex- 
pose the country to the continual visitation of pesti- 
lence: in fact, but for these disgusting birds, every 
region vnthin the tropics would soon be depopulated ; 
— they annually save thousands of human lives. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BODE GYAH. BUDDHIST TEMPLE. — BUDDHISM. 

From Gyah we proceeded a few miles out of our 
direct route to Bode Gyah, where there is one of tlie 
most celebrated Buddhist temples to he found in 
Hindostan; it is still an imposing structure, though 
the ravages of time are ‘sdsible in several parts of it. 
The body of the building is a massy square, in the 
neighbourhood of which are alto-reliefs finely chi- 
selled; they are masterpieces of ancient oriental art. 
The anatomical proportions are such as show that those 
masters by whom they ivere executed had studied the 
human figure with no common attention. These 
sculptures have all the reality of life in the attitude 
and action which they represent, having more grace 
than the Egyptian, and more action than the Greek, 
nor are they much inferior to the latter in beauty of 
proportion and rtgour of outline. The tower of this 
temple rises from the body of the structure, covering 
the entire square, and gradually diminishing in its 
elevation until it terminates in a tall columnar top 
with a round projecting base. On the walls are rich 
masses of bass-relief, cai'ved with consummate taste 
and skill. The entrance is through a dilapidated por- 
tico, to which you ascend by a broken flight of steps. 
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On either side is an unseemly mound of eartli u'hich 
has been suiifered to accumulate^ somewhat diminisli- 
ing to the eye the beautiful proportions ofthe building. 

The architectural features of this temple are so un- 
like anything else in the countiy round it, that an 
appearance of gi-eat antiquity is thus imparted to 
it, and the conjecture fairly justified tljat all the other 
edifices in the neighbourhood are of a much more 
modern date, although the pagoda at Muddenpoor, 
near Gyah, has the reputation of being extremely 
ancient. Colonel Todd, indeed, asserts that in India 
there are no fine specimens of sculpture, for which the 
neighbourhood of Bode Gyah is at present pre-emi- 
nently distinguished, before the tenth century; })»t 
upon what data he grounds his assertion is sontewlmt 
problematical. His arguments are to me by no means 
conclusive, and before he can establish this new theory, 
he must advance something more tangible than tiic 
hypothesis of even a very enteiprising traveller, an 
eloquent 'widter, an acute reasoner, and an amiai)lc 
man. He is each and all ; I have read his volumes 
with admiration and respect, and feel deeplj^ his debtor 
for the information they have afforded me. AVith re- 
gard, however, to his hypothesis, it is to my mind suffi- 
ciently negatived bj' the fact that fine sculpture is now 
seen on those temples to which the liighcst autliorities 
ascribe an existence long anterior to the tenth century. 

The temple at Bode Gyah is entirelj' deserted ; 
years have rolled away since the knee of tlio wor- 
.shipper has bent before its altars. Tlie priest is no 
longer there to receive and console the pilgrim ; no 
devotees throng its aisles — no offerings are made at 
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its slirines. It has hcconic a scene of gloomy deso- 
lation, a forsaken sanctuary, a shelter for the iox- 
hat and the serpent. At a short distance to the 
left of the building there is a remarkable stone, n]>- 
wards of six feet in diameter, representing the 
chackra of Vislmoo, most exquisitely carved in fine 
bas-relief; indeed, so great is the knowledge ol art 
displayed in those carvings and the adajitntion ol 
that knowledge to the subjects they exhibit, that it 
would be difficult to find a specimen of modern sculj)- 
ture of a similar characler that covdd surpass them. 
The chackra represented by tins stone is a missile 
with which the forefinger of Vishnoo’s main right- 
hand, for he has font hands, is armed. It i? a sort 
of discus or quoit, the periphery terminating in a keen 
edge; and this, when hurled from the finger of the 
-deitv, can-ied death and desolation before it. 

There are few inhabitants in the neighbourhood ol‘ 
this magnificent structure, which, in spite of neglect, 
desertion, and the dilapidatiojjs of ages, seems foniDd, 
like the pyramids, to endure until it shall be finally 
toppled down amid 

“ The wreck of matter and tlio crash of worlds.” 

About a mile from Bode Gyah there is an immciwe 
pile of building which fonns one solid ma=s of ce- 
mented brick, but for Avliat purpose it was erected no one 
can now sunnise. As a contrast to the ancient Hin- 
doo architectiu-e exhibited in this temple, the reader 
is refen-ed to a grand mosque in the Coimbatoor di.s- 
trietj built by Hyder All}', and perliaps the finest 
specimen of modem !Mabomedan architecture in India. 

X 3 
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The one has not been erected above sixty years^ the 
other has perhaps existed nearly half as many centuries. 
Nothing can be more perfectly opposite than the two 
styles^ and yet both are perfect in their kind. 

I shall devote the remainder of this chapter to a 
brief account of that remarkable sect which raised the 
splendid temple at Bode Gyah. The Brahminical re- 
ligion by consecrating the hereditary principles of caste, 
by declaring there was no passage from one caste to 
another, by proclaiming that all men who were not 
of the Aiyas, were l^Bechha, or barbarians, fixed 
limits to its ovm progi’ess that could not be passed. 
When once it w'as established that crimes committed 
in a previous state of existence uTevocably determined 
the fate of men in the present life ; that he who was 
bom a Mlechha must remain a Mlechha, whatever 
were his ^drtues, and that he who was bom an Aryn 
should continue an Arya whatever were his vices, 
there could be no motive to conversion ; tlic very at- 
tempts to make proselytes must have been regarded 
as criminal. Two results necessarily followed from 
such a system. The Aryas seized supremacy as a 
matter of right ; the hllechlms were ready to receive 
with pleasure the first daring innovator tliat would 
denounce as unfoimded the dogmas which sentenced 
them to hopeless degradation. 

We must not imagine that the system of caste 
belonged exclusively to India: on the contrary, we 
have strong proof that it prevailed over the gi’eater 
part, of central and western Asia. In Persia, far in- 
stance, the hicdes claimed to be Arj-as, and under 
that pretext demanded submission from the Persian-'. 
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It is singular that certain history begins for almost 
every nation of the Eastj at the moment when the 
chains of caste were broken; and the sixth century 
before Christ, in which C3ans commenced the great 
religious and political revolutions which Darius Hys- 
taspes and Zoroaster consummated, is an important 
era not merely for Persia, but for India, for Ceylon, 
and the Indo-Chinese nations. 

We Icnow the fact of the introduction of a new 
religion into Persia and central Asia about this 
period ; a religion more universal in its character than 
the Brahminical, which recognized no hereditary dis- 
qualifications, which either totally abolished or gi'eatly 
modified the system of caste, and which, as a neces- 
saiy consequence, elevated the character of saints and 
prophets, above that of the priestly tribe. Derived 
from a creed strictly exclusive, the new religion re- 
tained no trace of tliis characteristic of its parent, and 
yet preserved almost every other. It spread rapidly 
over Eastern Asia; but in India, the country of its 
native birth, it was met by the fierce hostility of 
those whose supremacy rested on the system of caste, 
and it fell in the encounter. 

The new religion thus established in the countries 
round India received the name of Buddhism, from 
the word Buddha, which signifies a " holy person." 
It borrowed from Brahminism, its mythology, its phi- 
losophy, and a part of its rites and ceremonies ; but it 
substituted for an hereditary priesthood, an organized 
hierarchy and monastic institutions. 

In speaking of Buddhism, too much caution cannot 
be used; perhaps there is no subject on v.diicb 
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much nonsense has been mitten bj those ’who lay 
aside research for conjecture. Tliere have even been 
found some who assert that it is a more recent 
religion than Brahminism, tliough the marks of its 
derivative character are stamped on every portion 
both of its faith and practice j though its creed can be 
deduced from Brahminism by logical sequence. In 
the fifth section of Mr. Colebrook's Essay on the Plii- 
losophy of the Hindoos^ it will be seen tliat in tJjc 
Upanishads or terminating sections of the Medas, an 
ascetic and contemplative life is recommended as tl)e 
true means of salvation. Such a doctrine produced 
a race of anchorites possessing more influence over tiie 
vulgar than the Brahmins^ just as with tJie Jews tlie 
schools of the prophets possessed more authority tlian 
the descendants of Aaron, A consequence of the 
recommendation of contemplative Hfe^ recognized in- 
deed in the Vedas themselves^ is tliat a greater autho- 
rity will be attributed to the interior revelations of 
the conscience^ than to the revelations in the Sacred 
bookSj of which the priests are the hereditary guar- 
dians ; and this principle followed ouri is manifestly 
subversive of caste, because it elevates the anchorite 
of whatever tribe he may be, above the Braliiniii. 

In fact, some of the present Hindoo schools of jihi- 
losophy hai-e not hesitated to go the entire length of 
prefen-ing the revelations within the soul, discovered 
by profound meditation, to the d'^edas or Scripture.^. 

The praise of asceticism, and especially the belief in 
the mysterious revelations made to the ascetic, neces- 
sarily led to the attribution of divine qualities to the 
sages who retired from the busy haunts of men, to 
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enjoy divine meditations in the wilderness. There 
needed only an individual of this class to appear, en- 
dowed with superior intelligence and favoured hy cir- 
cumstances, to collect admirers, followers, disciples ; to 
become the founder of a new religion, and perhaps the 
reformer of the political system. The Brahmins, re- 
lying on their prescriptive power, he would probably 
find at once aiTOgant and indolent ; he would disco- 
ver the lower classes deprived of knowledge by their 
superiors, and at the same time he would see this 
ignorance made an excuse for withholding then’ civil 
rights. His first appeal would be made to the poor, 
and it would be eagerly welcomed by a host of par- 
tisans. Such a reformer was found in the person of 
the Buddlia Sakia Muni, that is to say, the holy 
hennit Sakia. The dates of his appearance vary con- 
siderably, not only in the different Buddhist nations, 
but in the histories of each nation- Schmidt, in his 
Mongolian History, says that he foimd among the 
Tibetans thirteen different dates, of ■which the ex- 
tremes are more than a thousand years asmider. 
The latest of these eras is the one adopted hy the 
Singhalese, which places Sakia between the years 
B. c. 638 and 542. 

In accordance with the merits attributed to a life 
of celibacy, the Buddhists believe that Sakia ■was 
born of a pure 'rirgin, that he was a di\'ine incarna- 
tion, and that on his appearance in the world, all the 
inferior deities paid him homage. His supposed father 
was king of Mogadha, in Southern India, and was so 
delighted with the beauty of the boy, that he de- 

cltir6d him liGtvto liic 
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Sakia grew up. he was deeplr airected bv 
the %ht of imiaan mi5eiT, and in spite of cron* 
renionstranco, resolved to lay aside the splendours of 
royalty and lead the life of a hermit. Several of ihe 
young nobles imitated his example and professed 
themselves his disciples. For many years^ Sakia 
lived in the desert, absorbed in me<iitation^ scarce] v 
paying any attention to the common necessaries of 
life, and evincing his humility by refusing the services 
and homage of Ins disciples. From hc-nce he re- 
moved to s still more solitary place. Tchere he veas 
assailed by several temptations, over all of vhich he 
triumphed. Being novr persuaded that lie lied sub- 
dued all human lusts, he prepared to pubiisli a new 
system of faith : but before commencing the publi- 
cation he imdervrent a series of fasts and penances f>r 
forty-nine days. His first semu>n to his disciples on 
the origin and necessity of faith, may be regarded as 
a brief summary of the principal doctrines of Bu’t- 
dhism. 


The urdversal state of misery, that is, the present 
vrorld. is the first truth : the peth of salvation is the 
second truth; the temptation to rhich vre are ex- 
posed is the third truth,; and the mode oi overcemmg 
temptation is the fourth truth.” He tijon procec-us to 
explsin the signification of these truths in the 
incr terms. ''• In die couree of human life no moment 
of pleasure equals that in -which we aepuixe c-rgnirance 
of the truth : thus I name this world, a true siCiO c-t 
misery, and the practice of the precepts o; juitn tr.e 
creates; happiness. Consider t.ne f-ur;d-t con';n:-*’i 
of K^ETi ; the pains attending iii? birtn , ‘.j* 
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he has to encounter in the course of his life; the 
miserable condition of his old age^ and the calamity 
of death. As years increase^ his skin becomes dry 
and wrinkled like an old parchment; the flesh upon 
his hones withers and wastes away ; the blood in his 
veins flows sluggishly ; his body bends towai'ds tlie 
ground ; his sight begins to fail, and even mountains 
are scarcely apparent to his weak eyes ; the sense of 
hearing is so lost that tnunpets sound for him in vain ; 
the mouth loses its teeth ; and fragrance is wasted on 
his decayed sense of smelling. The diminution of his 
bodily strength compels him to have recourse to a 
staff for support, the faculties of the soul change into 
distraction and forgetfulness.” He thus at great 
length enumerates all the possible evils to wliich man is 
subject, and concludes by declaring that belief in the 
Buddlia is the sure path of salvation. 

The path of salvation can scarcely be explained 
uithout entering very deeply into the mysteries of 
Indian metaphysics. All religions that do not pro- 
fess to he founded on a special revelation, must of 
necessity be Pantheistic, because Pantheism is the 
natural result to which rve are led by unassisted 
reason. But, few have been content to stop here : in 
most instances men look beyond the material and 
changeable world, for that which is immaterial and 
unchangeable. The Buddhists anive at this notion 
by abstracting all the attributes that would imply 
limitation until nothing is left but the simple idea of 
existence. This remote abstraction, which has been 
well termed the something-nothing,” they regard 
as the supreme God. The world and its deceptive 
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appearances Jiave only an illusive existence; they 
wore produced by beings or agencies that emanated 
in the fourth degree from the Supreme Being or Sunya. 
Sian attributes to these worldly appearances a reality 
which they do not possess, regards things as good 
which are truly e^l, allows himself to be oyercome 
by the vicissitudes of life, and recognizes not his 
original destination. He must, then, detach Ins soul 
from all the objects which excite passions or desires, 
he must devote himself to profound contemplation, to 
an-h-e at that intuitive science, that state of the soul in 
which it recognizes the nature of those hillacics, and 
thus acquires mastery over the world and its illusions. 
The soul thus divested of worldly passions and ailec- 
tions, becomes itself a Buddha. After death it jiasser, 
into the state of nirwana, when it is wholly absorbed 
in the Sunya, and perfectly idcntiiied with (he Boity. 

This is the best account of Sakia’s doctrine tliat 
can be deduced from the mysticism nnth which either 

he or his followers have veiled the system, a mvs- 

• ^ * 

ticism of which the reader may judge from the fol- 
lowing specimen. 

Buddha says, my religion or law consists in 
thinking the unconceivable thougiit ; my religion con- 
sists in going the impassable way ; mv religion con- 
sists in speaking the incflablc word ; my religion con- 
sists in practising the impracticable practice.'' 

Sakia spent his whole life in diflusing his doctrines, 
but as he seems never to liavc formally embodied bis 
followers into a sect, he escaped persecution. When 
his eightieth year was ])as.scd, lie assembled liis 
principal disciples, and recommended them to fonn 
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themselves into a separate society after his death. He 
told them that such a measure vrould undoubtedly 
expose them to fierce persecution^, and recommended 
them when the hour of distress and danger anived, to 
seek a refuge in the mountains north of India. He 
advised tliem also to prepare images of his person^ tii® 
sight of which would serve to fortify their faith. 
Statues were accordingly executed, representing tli« 
Buddha at difierent periods of his life. The mos' 
celebrated of these exlribits him sitting with hi 
right hand on his knee, his left holding a string c 
beads, and his hair which had not heen cut during hi 
residence in the wilderness, clustered in curls over hi 
brow. 

Soon after this he obtained nirwana without su.' 
fering the pains of death. The Buddhists show tl 
print of Jiis foot on several mountains. He impxes-e 
it just before his ascent into heaven; and a repn 
sontation of this foot-print is usually found in evei 
Buddhist temple. 
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who had preached such vast reforms as the abolition 
.of castcj at least so far as religion was concerned, of 
hereditaiy priesthood, and of bloody sacrifices, they 
were astounded at the vast amount of change pro- 
posed, and natm'all}’’ ascribed it to superhuman in- 
tellect; they were thus tempted to interweave in 
Saida’s life the legends of Rama and Krishna, the 
more especiall}* as when he quitted Bralmiinism he 
brought with him the greater part of its mythology, 
though he aboHshed all its practice. 

The Buddliists were a powerful sect in India, 
when Alexander the Great appeared on its north- 
western frontier ; but soon after that event, the Brah- 
mins discovered that the progress of the new sect 
tlireatened the ruin of their power. It is not easy 
to ascertain when persecution began; but Professor 
Wilson is of opinion that the great effort for the sup- 
pression of Buddliism was made in the fifth and sixtii 
centuries of our era. In northern Lidia, the Bud- 
dhists seem to have made some stand, for the Brah- 
mins never possessed so much influence there as in 
other parts of the Peninsula, and hence in that quar- 
ter, the remains of Buddliist temples arc by no means 
infrequent. 

Assailed by the hlahomcdans on one side, and the 
Brahmins on the other, few, if any Buddhists, are 
now to bo found in India. But probably the dis- 
appearance of this religion is not to he attributed to 
persecution only; the orthodox themselves, and is- 
peciall}' the Yishmudes, have made some a]'])rf)xima- 
tions to the creed of tlieir ancient adversaric.^ by 
making Buddlia an incarnation of Yishnu, by per- 
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niitting men of every class to embrace a monastic life^ 
and by abolishing in a great degree the use of bloody 
sacrifices. Hence it is probable that the remnant of 
the Buddhists may have been lost in the Jains and 
Vishnmdes. 

It \vould be inconsistent with the limits of this 
work to enter into any consideration of the Buddhistic 
sectSj or to describe the modifications which that re- 
ligion has received from the character of the different 
nations in which it has been established; still less 
to pursue the difficult and important inquiry of the 
effects produced by Buddhism indirectly ; but I may 
be pemiitted to remark that decisive traces of its 
influence are to be discovered in the Gnostic here- 
sies that cormpted Christianity;, and in the Sufeeism 
which tlireatens at no distant day to overthrow Ma- 
homedanism. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GOUK. — KUSQtllTOES. — A WILD SOW SHOT. 

Pbom Bode Gyah we made tlie best of our way to 
Patnaj where our hudgerow was waiting for usj and 
thence dropped doivn the river to Bajemali'l. Here 
we crossed the Ganges, and proceeded in our palan- 
keens to the ruins of Gour, once the capital of Bengal, 
and about thirty miles from Rajemali'J. Tlie city of 
Gour was formerly of vast extent, as is evident from 
the ruins now remaining, whicli occupy a space of 
twenty square miles. Several villages stand upon its 
site and what may be called the modem town, in 
which there are eight tolerably good bazaars, contains a 
population of somewhere about thirty thousand souls. 

Nothing scarcely remains of the old city, exccjil 
a few solemn ruins. One of the gateways is still 
a magnificent object ; it is a noble piece of archi- 
tecture and majestic even in decay. It originally 
formed one of tlie principal entrances into the town. 
The arch is upwards of fifty feet high, and the vrall 
of immense thickness. Tlie ravages of time arc in- 
deed fearfuBj’’ risible upon it, but it nevertheless 
appears likely to stand for centuries. This neighbour- 
hood swarms with vennin and reptiles of nil kinds, 
and only two days before our andval, a boa snake, 
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two-and-twenty feet long, had been killed close by 
tlie old gateway. Tlie tanks were so filled with 
alligators, that it was dangerous to approach their 
banks. Some of these creatiues, however’, were so 
tame as to come at the call of a fakeer, and take rice 
from his hand. 

We found the musquitoes so intolerable, that it 
was scarcely possible to obtain any rest at night. 
In fact the whole vicinity has been so neglected, 
that it has become the resort of ever3fthing noxious 
and disagreeable. The gi’ound is covered with the 
rankest vegetation, which is pemitted to wither and 
rot upon the surface, so that the place is very un- 
healthy from the pestilential effluvia continually 
arising. Though this is an evil easily remedied, still 
the inliabitants pei’mit it to remain with the gi-eatest 
unconcern, prefemng to be visited with the most 
frightful distempers, rather than take the trouble to 
remove the cause of them. The soil is so fertile 
that it would jdeld an immense harvest for the la- 
bour of cultivation ; and yet it is left untilled ex- 
cept a few small patches which retm’n a scanty crop 
to the niggard toil of several poor fanners, who seek 
from it a bare subsistence. 

The morning after we reached Gour, we went out, 
as was our usual practice, with our guns, but the 
jungle was so rank and the swamps so dangerous 
that we were soon glad to return. On our way back 
a large Avild sow was shot at by Mr. Daniell, and 
wounded in the hind leg. She was so much disabled 
that she could not make her escape ; but the fierceness 
of her resistance, even though taken at such a dis- 
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advantage^ was smprising. She turned upon the per- 
son who approached to despatch her^ with a ferocious 
activity, her jaws covered with foam, and champing 
with the most savage aspect of fuiy. A second shot 
broke the other liind leg, and she was now quite 
unable either to advance or retreat ; she nevertheless 
contrived to scramble into a ditch filled with tall 
jxmgle grass, wdiich so entirely covered her that we 
lost sight of her for some time. As we could neither 
hear her moan nor see her stir, ^ve began to imagine 
that she •was dead and our hope of a griskin de- 
feated. At length a small dog belonging to one of 
our party roused her from her painful repose, when 
she inflicted upon the poor little creatm'e a wound so 
severe as ultimately to cause its death. The grass 
was now soon plucked up, and the wounded quarry 
exposed. Although she could ofier no effectual re- 
sistance, she nevertheless made astonishing efforts to 
escape^ dragging herself forward into tJjc grass, aJid 
using incredible exertions to wound her assailants. 

She literally sprang at them on her two stumps, 
evincing an indomitable determination not to die 
unavenged; and it required great agilit}’ and cau- 
tion, on the part of our attendants, to defeat her des- 
perate purpose. 

The men attacked her with thick bamboos, and 
ha'ving broken one of her forelegs she was soon des- 
patched. It •\vas now about noon, and, within five hours 
after, the flesh was in such a state of decomposition 
that it ■ft'as impossible to dress it. The heat of the 
day had been extreme, and the severe bruises which 
the animal had received from the bamboos of our 
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merciless followers^ had so accelerated the natural 
activity of putrefaction in so warm a climate^ that 
we were obliged to consign her to the vultures^ which 
gladly reaped the fruits of our labours and disappoint- 
ment. 

On the following day we retmued to our budgerow, 
and proceeded leisurely down the Ganges. Not far 
below Eajemahl we were overtaken by a severe 
squallj which had nearly driven us on shore. We 
did not escape without damage^ as our budgerow 
struck against the bank^ and received a severe shock, 
the water making its way so rapidly into her that 
we were obliged to keep two men constantly em- 
ployed in baling her out. Om* patilla, or baggage boat, 
was swamped, and went to the bottom with every 
thing we possessed in the world, except oiu' papers 
and dramngs, which we happened luckily to have 
on board the budgerow. The patilla was consider- 
ably astern of us when she went down, nor were we 
conscious of the accident until we had moored for the 
night, when the boatmen appeared with rueful coun- 
tenances to report the disaster. 

Next morning we proceeded up the river in search 
of the sunken boat, and at length saw her mast 
just above water near the opposite shore. It was 
now clear enough that our baggage had received the 
benefit of a night’s soaking in consecrated water, a 
blessing which we should have been better satisfied 
to have dispensed with, as we foxmd the sacred ele- 
ment just as hostile to portmanteaus and hair trunks 
with their perishable contents, as the waters of the 
commonest stream. 
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Having got into a small boat^ we made for the S2’ot 
where the mast was visible, and with the assistance of 
our dandies succeeded in sa%nng a portion of our things 
from the wreck, though many were irrecoverable. 
In the course of the day the budgerow was despatched 
to our aid, when we put into her those tilings which 
we had recovered, and again dropped quietly down 
the liver. The day was beautiful, tliougli the loss 
of our baggage rendered us less alive to it than we 
no doubt should have been but for the unlooked-for 
misfortune of the preceding evening. 

Boats are exposed to great danger in coming down 
the Ganges when the cuirent is strong and the wind 
high. The wind assisting the impetus of the current 
frequently drives them with such force against the 
high banks, already undermined by the water, as to 
dislodge the superincumbent earth, which immediately 
falls in immense masses, and unless tlio honts nro 
instantly driven past by the rapiditj’- of the stream, 
they are ovenvhehned and sunk. Tlie cturent, }jow- 
ever, is generally so rapid at the seasons of the t’car 
in which these accidents arc to be apprehended, tiiat 
no sooner do the boats strike than they arc borne 
away beyond the reach of danger. Nevcrtlioles?, 
their progi-ess is sometimes arrested for the moment, 
when the bank falls upon them, and tlioy are inevitably 
swamped. While the river is falling, where tlie stream 
is impetuous, boats are occasionally tbrovm with vio- 
lence against the hanks of sand, ^vliicli greatly inter- 
rupt tlie course of the Ganges, except when it is 
swollen by the rains and the melting of the moun- 
tain snow. Should such an accident occur, a imssage 
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must be immediately cleared by luimnn labour^ tlioiigli 
if the ■water should be fast subsiding, this is often 
impracticable; there is then no allcrnalivc but to 
allow the stranded boat to remain through the season 
upon the shoal, until at the periodical monsoon the 
water rises sufliciontly high to float her. 

The evening after our disaster a budgci'ow, in 
which was an Engli-h officer, passed us on its way 
to Benares. As we moored near the same spot, he 
invited us on board his boat. There was spread 
upon the roof of the cabin the skin of a large tiger 
which he had killed the preceding day. He told us 
that as the dandies were jirejiaring to start in the 
morning, his ljudgerow being close to the shore, a 
tiger r, idled from a ncdgbbouring covert, and s]iTing- 
inir into it, seated itself upon the r<'Of of the cabin. 
The U'eatmen in^-t.antly crept outofsiglil; the officer 
loaded hi; rifle and desin-d his servant to tie a 
rope to one of the small Irc-ani; of the boat and, 
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we approached Calcutta. As I now call to my re- 
collection the beauties of that magnificent river, I 
shall indulge myself^ and I trast gratify the reader, 
S' poetical description of it from the pen of 
one of its own native hards. 

“Gold river! gold river! how gallantly' now 
Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow ! 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flics. 

Like a white-winged spirit through topaz-paved skies ! 

“ Gold river ! gold river! thy bosom is calm, 

And o’er thee tlie breezes are shedding their balm j 
And nature beholds lier fair features pourtray'd 
In the glass of tliy bosom serenely- display’d. 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! the sun to thy waves 
Is fleeting to rest in tliy cool coral caves ; 

And thence, witli ids liar of light, in tltc morn 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 

" Gold river! gold river ! how bright is the hctim 
That lightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream I 
Wliose waters beneath make a musical clashing — 

Whose waves as they burst in their briglitncss arc flashing ! 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with her light-slicdding face ; 

The wandering planets wiil.ovcr thee throng, 

And seraphs will waken their music and song. 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! our brief course is done, 

And safe in the city our home wo have won ; 

And as to the bright sun, now dropjiM from our view, 

So, Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu ! ' 

These stanzas are taken from a volnino of poems 
written in Englisii by Kasiprasad Gliosb, a young 
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Hindoo. I am indebted to the kindness of Miss 
Emma Koherts^ a lady of high literary attainments, 
who knew him in India, for the following particulars. 

Kasiprasad Ghosh is of Brahmimcal descent. His 
ancestors were distinguished by holding high and 
responsible ai^pointments under the native rulers of 
Bengal. Since the occupation of this vast province 
b}’' the British, the}’' have held a rank equally high as 
private members of their community. In 1821, when 
the subject of this brief memoir was fourteen years 
old, he was sent to the Anglo-Indian college at Cal- 
cutta, established under the superintendence of Mr. 
Horace Hayman ^¥ilson, now Professor of Sanscrit at 
the University of Oxford. At this period the young 
Hindoo- began to study the English language. During 
the six years that he was a member of this institu- 
tion, he distinguished himself by several compositions 
of gi-eat merit, undertaken at the recommendation of 
Mr. Wilson. A ciitical essay upon Mill’s British In- 
dia, read at the public examination in 1829, was 
esteemed so highly creditable to his talents, that the 
Calcutta Government Gazette printed copious extracts 
from it, which were subsequently republished in Lon- 
don in the Asiatic Journal. The early productions 
of Kasiprasad Ghosh now appeared from time to time 
in the Calcutta periodicals, and the attention they 
attracted, together ■with the encomiums bestowed 
upon them by all who were acquainted with the 
disadvantages under which their author laboured, 
induced him to publish a volume of poems : this was 
exceedingly well received in India, and deservedly so, 
as the poems evince talent of no common order. 
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The personal appearance of tins interesting- Hindoo 
is highl}" prepossessing. His countenance is handsome 
and intellectual his figure well-proportioned, and set 
off to great advantage the graceful costume of liis 
country. He invariably dresses in white muslin of 
tlie finest textui'e, liis turban and large sleeves being 
most elaborately plaited, and the only costly portion 
of his attire is a splendid Cashmere shawl arranged 
•vvith that happ}' taste which Asiatics so well under- 
stand how to employ. The j'oung poet is distin- 
guished b}’- an easj" and courteous demeanour and a 
modest estimate of liis own acquirements ; whilst 
the anxiety which he manifests to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of foreigners of talent,' combined with liis 
o-viTi high personal and mental endowments, render 
the present tribute to his merits an agi-eeable dutj'. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CALCUTTA. — EPIFICE?. — SU.VPEHllUNI)?. 


O.N* the fifth (lay after wo quilted Gour we reached 
Calcutta, from the splendour of its buildings now 
called the City of Palaces, though within a century it 
was nothing better than a rude straggling tomi tvith- 
out regularity or bcattt}', containing indeed n dense 
population, and surrottnded by a dreaiy and unwhole- 
some jungle, the haunt of robbers, and tlic abode of 
beasts of prey. 

The modem towi extends above six miles along 
the eastern bank of the Hoogley, and presents a very 
animated picture from the river here curving into 
a large bay, from the opposite side of winch, called 
Garden-house reach, the A'icw is taken represented in 
the engraving. This reach takes its name from several 
elegant country houses erected in the neighbourhood, 
each enclosed by an extensive garden ; and here their 
opulent omiers retire after the business of the day 
is concluded at their offices in tlie citj''. The buildings 
of the European portion of the torni present an ap- 
pearance of great splendour from them almost inva- 
riably having extensive and lofty porticos, supported 
on numerous pillars, which impart an air of Grecian 
grandeim to those edifices. To persons just arrived 
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from Em-ope the houses appear verj^ imposing from 
their novelty of style, their size, and the ricimess 
of their architectural embellishments. The square- 
ness and simidicity of their foms is stiiking, though 
this simplicity is perhaps too much intruded upon by 
the gorgeous facades and numerous columns until 
■which they are generally adorned. The absence of 
chimneys is a novelty that does not escape a European 
eye^ and associates inth their grandeur of aspect the 
idea of a want of comfoid rather repugnant to our 
notions of social enjo3’^ment. The roofs of the houses 
are invaiiahly teivaced and surrounded by handsome 
balustrades, these being far more light and elegant 
than a parapet. The windows are large, and instead 
of being glazed are covered witli Venetian blinds, in 
order at once to admit the air and exclude the light, 
for heat is inseparable from light in this wnnn climate, 
The arclhtectiu'e, which is of the Italian school, is well 
adapted to -a tropical countiy, though in some in- 
stances taste has been sacrificed to vulgar whim, 
many of the private dwellings having two pediments, 
as if^ because one formed an elegant finisli, two must 
give a proportionate increase of magnificence to the 
structure. 

There ‘is a square within the cit}' extending up- 
wards of a quarter of a mile each way, in the centre 
of which is a largo tank surrounded ly a low wall, 
and protected bj^ an elegant iron railing, fhe te]> 
of the wall is at least fifty feet above the level of 
the -^vatcr, to which there is a descent by a bread 
handsome flight of steps. 

As rain water is much used in Calcutta for dome?- 
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house a room, in which is n number of largo earthen 
jars. These are filled from the terraced roofs during 
tlic monsoons, and the water is preserved by an in- 
fusion of cliarcoal pounded small and thrown into 
each jar, which, by an'csting the process of putre- 
faction, keeps the water sweet for any reasonable 
period. 

The most stinking edifice in Calcutta is the Govern- 
ment house. The lower story forms a handsome solid 
basement, with arcades on every side. All the pillars 
are of the Ionic order, though one of the largest rooms 
in the building is supported by Doric columns so beau- 
tifully chunamed as to resemble the finest white marble. 
There are four wings, one at each comer of the house, 
connected by circular passages, by which means there 
is a free circulation of air all round. These wings 
contain the private apartments, the main structuro 
being devoted to the several public rooms set apart 
for the despatch of Government business, and for those 
public entertainments for which the metropolis of 
British India has been long distinguished in the palace 
of her rulers. 

There are only two English churches in this large 
city, one of which appears in the engraving. It is a 
graceful structure, built by an officer of en^neens, and 
does him great credit, as he has displayed a refined 
taste in the disposal of its architectural features. The 
other church is a much plainer building, and altoge- 
ther inferior. Although from Garden-house reach the 
city has an air of grandeur tmequalled by anj' native 
tovTi in India, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
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at Dellii^ Agi-a^ and Lucknovr, there are edifices of 
a far superior order in point of architecture, tiian tlie 
finest at Calcutta^ and which indeed nia}- fairly chal- 
lenge comparison with anything of a similar kind in 
Europe. 

Next to the Government house the principal build- 
ing is the Custom-house, a low but capacious edifice 
^vith an elegant front, and containing extensive and 
commodious warerooms. At Cheringhee, the fasliinn- 
able part of the toim, there is a line of magnificent 
houses, extending like a row of palaces, and almost 
realizing some of the fictions of Eastern splendour. 
These houses are aU inhabited by Europeans. Tlicy 
are mostly stuccoed, and stand each mtliin a large 
area, being'well ventilated ; nor indeed is there want- 
ing anything which the greatest refinement in luxury 
can suggest to remove the inconveniences of climate, 
and render them delightful abodes. 

Although the portion of Calcutta inhabited by 
Europeans is airy, attractive, and imposing, nothing 
can exceed the wretchedness of that part of it oc- 
cupied by natives. The streets are narrow, dirty, 
and unpaved. Tlie great proportion of bouses are 
little better than mud hovels, swarming with a 
squalid, half-starved, miserable population. Here dis- 
ease, that constant ally of poverty and privaticui. i« 
perpetually raging, and thousands are yearly victims 
to the awful enls thus superinduced to the nunri-^ 
of destitution ; nor does there appear any j'ro.'p. , t of 
amelioration to tliose wretched beings who civ'.vd to- 
gether in the suburlts of this vast metropolis otdy to 
thrm a sad community of vTctchedness. 1^'hile tlr 
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cliolera prevailed, seven hundred daily are said to 
have fallen victims to this terrible scourge for a period 
of many weeks, during which time enjoyment of all 
kinds seemed suspended, and not an hour passed in 
which the wail of lamentation for the dead did not 
remind the living of the desolation that was spreading 
around them. 

Fort 'William, standing about four or five hundred 
yards below the city, is a place of great strength. 
From the city a road runs by the river in front of the 
fort to Garden-house reach, round the shore of the baj’-, 
a distance of at least three miles, and from this point 
the liest general wews of Calcutta are obtained. The 
citadel towards the water, b}’^ which the only approach 
can be made with any reasonable prospect of success, 
has the fonn of a large salient angle, the faces of 
which enfilade the course of the river. The ditch is 
dry, with a reservoir in the middle, that receives 
the water of the Iloogley by means of two sluices 
protected by the fort. The citadel was commenced 
by Lord Clive after the battle of Plasse}'. It is capa- 
ble of accommodating a gamson of fifteen thousand 
men, and the works are so extensive that at least ten 
thousand would be requii’ed to defend them efficiently. 
They are said to have cost the Company upwards of 
two millions sterling. The interior of the fort is per- 
fectly open, presenting to the view large grass plats 
and gravel walks, kept cool by rows of trees all in the 
finest order and fullest vigour of their gi’owth, inter- 
mixed with- piles of balls, bombshells, and cannon. 
Between the tomi and fort is the esplanade, a fine 
level, where the inhabitants enjoy a refreshing ride 
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" at simt of even/’ vrhen a gi-ateful breeze from the 
ri^r generallj^ prevails, cooling the body and impart- 
ing an elasticity to the spiiits altogether delightful. 

The Hoogley exliibits at all times a very ani- 
mated scene, but more especially at flood tide, vhon 
vessels from all parts of the world, and of every size 
and fonn, cover the broad bosom of its majestic 
stream. Indiamen of six himdred tons are frequently 
seen at anchor off Calcutta. A remarkable peculia- 
rity of this river is that sudden influx of the tide 
called the bore, which rises in a huge wave some- 
times to the height of sixteen or eighteen feet, 
sweeping up the stream at the rate of seventeen 
miles an houi-, and overwhelming all the small craft 
within its rapid flow. It i-uns on the Calcutta side, 
but seldom extends above one-fomdh part across the 
river, so that the shipping are gcnerallj’ beyond the 
reach of its influence. It nevertheless at times cause.? 
such an agitation that the largest vessels at auclior 
nearer the opposite shore pitch and roll with consi- 
derable violence. 

One eminent advantage that Calcutta possesses is 
its inland na\dgation, which renders it the emporium 
of a vast variety of foreign imports; the.se arc cou- 
vej^ed on the Ganges and its subsidiary streams to 
the northern parts ofHindostan, which rctuni their 
commercial produce to the capital thvoiig^i the 
channels. The amount of property commonly kcj't^ -n 
sale by the native merchants is incredible; — the article 
of cloth alone has been estimated at a million sieiling 
on the average. From the great variety oi merclum- 
dise brought to this city, the property afloat is pvrliitp^ 
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seldom less than eighteen or twenty million sterling, 
though it is probable that the late largo failures, 
by paralysing the monied and commercial interests, 
have considerably abridged this prodigious flux of ca- 
jiital. In 1808 tlie Calcutta Govornnient bank was 
established. Fifty lacs of rupees — about five hundred 
thousand pounds — were advanced by the Government 
and private speculators, both native and Eurojiean ; 
forty lacs, or four hundred thousand pounds, hehmging 
to the latter, and ton lacs, or a hundred thousand 
pounds, to the fonner. 

Calcutta has undergone great improvements and 
is much enlarged within the last fifty year.s. The 
blackhole, the monument erected by I\Ir, Jlolwell to 
commemorate the horrible ciuolty of .Scyajee ud Dow- 
lah who, having captured the British capital of Bengal, 
slmt up a hundred and forty -.six ]>risoners in a dismal 
cellar twenty feet square, in vriiich all jierislied ex- 
cept twenty-three — the old Government liouse and 
several other buildings which existed a half century 
ago exist no more. Tlie city has bcon mostly added 
to on the casteni bank of th?* river. Govinda Bum 
Mittee's pagoda, 1 believe, still stands ; it is an i-x- 
tensive pile of peculiar fonn, and though partal.'iiig 
of none of the liigher beauties of Hindoo ;ir<:hitecture, 
is nevertheless a structure of much beauty. It was 
formerly, I Ix-lieve, a place of great F.'inctify, though 
nov.- no longer rc-sorted to hut ly a F-w of the lov.o.-r 
castes. 

Tlie inhahitants of Calcutta, native and European, 
are computed at about six liundred ihou-nrid /-ouJ=, 
and the immediate neighbourhood within a circuit of 
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twenty miles is supposed to contain a population of 
nearly two millions and half. 

Just Before sunrise the air is cool and rofresliiner ; 
it is therefore the custom to rise earl}' and take a 
ride before breakfast^ which is ready about nine. . At- 
hal^ast one o’clock tiffin, or luncheon, is served; 
and dinner at suns'et. The wines chiefly drunk are 
Madeira and claret. The tables are served with a 
variety of game, partridges, quails, peafowl, wild 
ducks, ortolans, hares, and venison. Fruits are to be 
had in great profusion and exceedingly cheap. But 
the chief luxury at Calcutta is the mango fish, so 
called from its only appearing' during the mango sea- 
son, and -iviiich -is; riot approached in delicacy of flavour 
by any fish ' knomi in. Europe. The style in v.'hich 
Chilians. live can scarcely be imagined by any one 
who has not crossed the Indian ocean. Even young 
writers affect sucli an air of state, and keep stick 
expensive establishments, that notwithstanding their 
liberal allowances they often liecome so decjdy in- 
volved as to be ever after unable to release tlic-ni- 
selves from the incumbrance. 

Nearly a hundred miles below Calcutta, at the 
embouchm-e of the Hooglcy, is the delta of tlie Ganges, 
called the Sunderbunds, composed of a labyrinth of 
streams and creeks, all of which are salt, except 
tliose that communicate immediately with the j'rin- 
cipal anil of the sacred river; tJiose numerous canal'- 
being so disposed, as to fonii a complete inland na- 
•sigation. 

A few years before our visit to Calcutta, the cap- 
tain of a country shi2V while passing the SunderbuiuL*. 
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sent a boat into one of the creeks to obtain some fresh 
fruits which are cultivated by the few miserable in- 
habitants of tliis inhosjDitable region. Having reached 
the shore the crew moored the boat under a bank;, 
and left one of their part}’- to take care of her. Dur- 
ing their absence, the lascar, who remained in cliarge 
of tlie boat, overcome bj’' heat, lay down under the 
seats and fell asleep. Whilst he was in this happy 
state of unconsciousness, an cnoiTnous boa-constrictor 
emerged from the jungle, reached the boat, had already 
coiled its huge body round the sleeper, and was in 
the very act of crushing him to death, when his com- 
panions fortunately returned at this auspicious mo- 
ment, and attacking the monster severed a portion 
of its tail, which so disabled it that it no longer 
retained the power of doing mischief. The snake 
was then easily despatched, and found to measiu’e 
sixty-two feet and some inches in length.'"' The 
immense size of these snakes has been frequently 
called in question, but I know not why it should 
when the fact has been authenticated by so many 
eye-witnesses. Nor was it unknovm to ancient histo- 
rians ; for Suetonius, in the forty third chapter of his 
Lives of the first Twelve Caesars, mentions that the 
Emperor Augustus over and above the regular shows, 
gave others occasionally for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing any extraordinary object of which he might have 

The original picture, painted by Mr. W, Daniell, is in the 
possession of le Baron de Noual de la Loyrie; and that of the 
“ Favourite of the Harem,” also by the same artist, is the 
property of R. W. Cox, Esq. of Lawford, Essex. 
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ELEGANT AND USEFUL ANNUALS, 


I'Uiii.istir.ii nv 

BULL AND CIIUHTON, 20, IIOLLES STREET, LONDON, 

AXD SOLD nv .M.i. nodKsi.i.i.r.iis TiinoL'Oiioi'T Ttir kingdom. 


I. 

Handsomely bound in Morocco, price 2I.t. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL FOR 183.^, 

.rccoMi-ANir.n with a univuiisai. GAZinTi.tii, 

(Xow for the first time added); and 

Cont.oinin" One Hundred Steel i:npr.iviii"s by fttnrliiiiz, beaiitifiillr coloured, of .ill 
l!ic States, Kingdoms, and Kmpircs thron"linnt tlie «or!d, including the New Disro- 
t erics and Clinngcs that have taken pl.nce to the present time. 
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Hound in Morocco, price 2 Ij. 

THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL FOR J83.5. 

(Uniform with '• The Geographical Annual.) 

Containiiift finely executed and beautifully coloured Knijravinps on Steel liy Slnrlinp 
of .all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, witli the Plans of tlie 
City of Jerusalem and the Temide, and a New General Index, cxhililtiuK at one view 
all that is gco;^ra]iliic.ally .and historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 

yoTters or xirnsn wonKs. 

“ These two beautiful and most useful volumes form a family treasure." — /,i7. Gne. 
“ Of all the .annuals, these arc unqucftionably the most useful," — A'eic Month. Main 
" These beautiful imblications arc executed in a style of engr.avlng beyond which wo 
.suppose art cannot go ." — Monlhtij Itrricw. 

' The Gcographie.al Annual' is one of the most successful publications, and cer- 
tainly the ‘ lliblical' is in no w'.ay its inferior.” — Athentrnm. 

HI. 

Nr.AHLV nuADV ron PiriiLieATioN, 

In One Volume, uniform with the Gcogr.aphical and Biblical Annuals, but with Jlaps 
double their size, opening in the centre upon Guards, 

THE ASTRONOMICAL ANNUAL FOR 183.5; 

Comprising 

NUMEROUS MAPS OF THE STARS, 

Arranged and Engraved upon an Original and Beantiful Plan; 

E.xhibiting the Stars in Spheres ; M.aps of the Constellations and of the Zodaical 
Stars, accompanied svith a Popular General Introduction to the IVork ; Tables for 
facilitating the Comparison of the IMaps with the Heavens at any time of the Year and 
any Hour of the Night; and a complete Cat.aloguc of all the Objects mapped; with 
interesting Notes upon the Double Stars, Nebula, Clusters, &o. The Arrangement 
of this Catalogue is both novel and chaboratc, and at the same time perspicuous. 

At the Conclusion of the Volume is given a View of the Planetary and other Pheno- 
mena of the current Year. 


IV. 

THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL FOR 1834; 

CONTAINING TtVENTy-TIVE rNGHAVINGS, 

FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY AVILLIAM DANIELL, ESQ., R.A. 

“ This is indeed a truly elegant work.” — Alhenaneni. 

“ It is the Aurora of the Annuals .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A new and extremely elegant periodical .” — John Bull. 

“ It is one of the most animated pictures that has ever been issued from the 
press.” — Atlas. 
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V, 


COMPLETION OF HALF THE HIHLE. 

PuWishinff in Shilling Jlcnthly r.ir(s, 

WE STALL AND MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

P.irt VI. now rc.nay, completes half the Bible. 

T..“w a marvellons work, when we consider that each Monthly P.irt contains 
Eight Eiigr.ivings, after Drawings by Maiitik and Vsstali,, U.A., with IVseriptioiis 
for One Siheung. Never was there a work more likely to get at once info the n.ihee 

“ 'if," intertft. Ituman and di\ ine, to 

secure it a s.ile of millions. — Observer. 

“ This is a work bold as well ns cheap ; Eight Evguavisgs, accompanied bv letter- 
press, instnictive as well as elegant, and all fur O.ve Siiilusc, must be received hv 
tlie world with welcome. — Alhcixvum. 

“ It is one of those publications svliich at once please and astonish."— ff/’oi/i.ronnVr 
" The Christian public will bail it as atre.isiirenext In v.ihic to the Bible."— ^VAct^./rii] 
“ Tin's works shows an example of the extraordinary qnantitv of treasure that inav 
be purchased at an insignificant price.” — True Sitn. 


VI. 


COMPLETE .SETS TO JUNE 163J OF 

THE COURT MAGAZINE, 

EDITED BY THE IION. JllRS. NORTON, 

In 4 vols. royal Svo. bound in morocco cloth, price One fiuino.'i each. 
coktairino above 

ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


or 

PORTRAITS OF THE FFAIALE NOBILITY, 

LANDSC.U’ES OF NOBLEMEN’S SE\TS, 

AND ENGLISH AND EOnElGN COSTUMES; 

And .ibove 1000 Original Litcr.iry Articles by tlic most distinguished IVrlters. 


CONTINUED in MONTHLY NUMBERS, price .tj. Cd. carb ; containing also Rev lews 
of Literature, Siusic, flie Dr.inia, and the Arts, and a negisIrrofEtcnts, 

•»* All Orders should be given wltbouf ilchy, to prevent dlsippointmrnt- 


xoTirr.s or riir. counx MAGArixi:. 

“ The ‘ Court Mag.aalnc' attracts us not only by the iH'iuty and nsefulness of its 
cmbcllisbnients, but the ability oflcs pipers, both in prose and verse."— 

" The plates arc .so ro.lly, that it i< a niir.irle to ns bow the proprietors r in pet n 
remuneration for tlicirlilier.illty." — Alias. , , , 

" The ■ Court Magazine’ is vitbom a riv.il in the class of publications to which it 
helongb." — Times, 


Vll. 

JUST COMPLETED, by the Pnbllc.itlon of Paut VL, Price One Guinc.', 

PATRONISED BY HIS AIA.TILSTY, ' 

T H E E I S H E S' 0 F C K Y h O N ; 

CO^IPELSING 'rilE MOST REM ARK.MILV. AND fNTKI!rsTI.V(< 01 THi. 

to.Mi found on Tin: coast op ci.\r,0N. 

BY JOHN 'WHITCHURCH BEN.VE'I'T, Esu U.L.S. .tc .te 

“Tlie evtr.mrdinarv forms Iicre d< linc.ited.irclrf mires of i''b!hyri'.''-y : «_■' f: tf < !'. 
ns to seem mere imiglnatioiis, and so Mt.ingcls iintVrd in cob. Us r.i t > 

• arliftci.il tlmnrell cre.iliucs. The sdcnlilic .!cscnpti..->., h "’'''‘'f. f'-'.''; 
the cxccntion of the pl.i'es is b;.ini|t.il, and the i.itnm’m « ih o. II -h. b i >'■ / ■ ^ ; 

vhlletlic connoisseur ml! delight In "'c print., l b" f" ’I' ! 

tributes of praise from the I- -I infirnud In Hvl lu"-.' R-nl 1’ ‘ ' 

his work is Known be nuKl meet mill «lmll.-.rvu!>..ici —t.ii ■ 
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VIII. 

IIadame Junot’s last "WonK, complete in 1 vol. Svo. liandsomely bomid in morocco 

cloth. Price Ms. 

THE CELEBRATED WOMEN 

OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


CONTAINING SIXTELN LIVES, WITH TOnTUAITS. 
By the DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 
CONTENTS : 


The Jlother of Napoleon. 

Zinga, Queen of Matamba and Angola. 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Dona Catalina de Erauso. 

Beatrice Cenci. 

Catherine of Russia. 

Ann Boleyn. 

Madame de Stael. 

Charlotte Corday. 


Josephine, Empress ofthe French. 

Mary, Queen of England. 

JIarina Miiiszech, Czarina of Moscovy. 
Mary de Medicis, Queen of France and 
Navarre. 

Lady Mary Wortlcy Jlontague. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 


N.B. A splendid folio Edition is also published, price Two Guineas. 

The size of these Portraits of Celebrated 'Women — ten inches by nine — renders them 
a very fine collection for framing, at a cost ofnot mote than two sliillings each Portrait. 


IX. 


TniiEE Seiiies arc complete of 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY; 


hamelt : 

ENGLAND. — By Henry Neele, with 21 Illustrations, 3 vols. bound, ISs. 
FRANCE. — By Leixch Ritchie, with 21 Illustrations, 3 vols. bound, ISs. 

ITALY. — By C. Mactarlane, with 21 Illustrations, 3 vols. bound, ISs. 

N.B. SPAIN. — By M. Trueba, in 3 vols. will form the last Series of these inter- 
esting and popular Historical Romances. 

“ The plan of this work is excelient .” — Literary Gaselte. 

“ They are valuable Illustrations of Manners.” — Times. 


X. 


JUST COMPLETED, 

THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 

or 

THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 

Engraved from those Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir A. M. Shee, 
Jackson, Pickersgill, Chalon, Robertson, and other eminent Artists, which 
have excited such general interest and admiration. 

accompanied with memoirs by JOHN BURKE, ESH. 

In 24 Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each, containing Three Portraits and Memoirs ; or tlie 
entire work in 2 vols. Imperial Svo. Price Three Guineas, bound in Morocco cloth. 

“ This Portrait Gallery is a fortunate idea. There is much beauty and elegance in 
the Portraits, and correct information in the Memoirs." — Athenaeum. 



NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHUD BY 

BULL AND CHURTON, 26 , HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


I. 

In 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 

LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


II. 

In 2 vols. Svo,, accompanied with a JTew Map of India and Portrait of tlie Autiuir. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. 

By Victor Jacoitemoxt, tlie Prcnch Xaturalist. 

Describing a Journey in the English dominions of India, in Tiiibet, Ealinre, .':u! 
Cashmere, in the years ISIS— 1831, undertaken by order of the Preiich Govcriimcm 
“ We regard these volumes as exhibiting the most amusing, the most iinparli.il, 
and perhaps the most accurate account of the state of Society in India that haspro'ccd- 
ed from the pen of any European.”— Poreiyui Quarlerly lievieir. 

III. 

Now ready, the Second Edition of 

The Esgiisu Traksiatiok, in 2 vols. Svo., illustrated with a fine Portrait, 
Maps, and Plans, 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL N E Y; 

Published by his Family, from his Original Manuscripts and P.-pers. 

“ An interesting biography replete with anecdote, and full of patriotic spirit a-i<! 
military adventure.” — jilacKwood's Maijaxine. 


IV. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PIRATES. 
HIGHWAYMEN, AND ROBBERS. 

By Charles Whitehead, Esq. In 2 vols., with .sixteen Engravings. riii.'’‘-!n 
nith “ Macfarhanc’s I.ivcs of Banditti," S.c. 

“These are truly cntcrt.aining volumes, fraught with anecdote, .■’ud alouiii’t:i’ in 
extraordinary adventures ." — Aaral amt Military Gazrllr. 

“ These beautifully pot up volumes .are .amongst the nio<t aftr.arliie '.ft.'.u.- kii 
Some of the Lives are full of animated interest."— .VKff.'oy J'ii~.et. 


XE.tRLV READ!' TOR rfntlCATIOS. 


I. 

In one vol. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF .TACK KETCH. 

Jllustratcd with Pourtcen Engratings on Wootl from dcshpis I) Mr it » 


JI. 

In 2 vol*. Svo. 

M E M O I It S O F M I J! .1 » It A V. 
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ingredients alTected were tliose obtained in the usual coui’se 
from Europe — being calTeinc, acciylsalicylic acid (aspirin), 
and sugar of milk. The chief sources of these ingredients 
were Germany and Holland and the first elTcct of the war 
was to cut off supplies. The shortage became acute towards 
the end of flic year, and, as a result, pill factories were diflicult 
to locate and there was a definite shortage in the supply of 
pills for pill smokers. 

The illicit imports of diacctylmorphine during the year 
came from north China and the supply of this drug appeared 
short in the latter part of the year. This may have been 
due to an increase in price but it is known that war 
conditions generally affected its purchase and movement. 
The scarcity of the drug was noted in the pills themselves — 
the amount of diacctylmorphine in each pill was found to 
he less in some cases towards the end of the year. The pill 
factories located were highly organized and it was obvious 
that elaborate precautions were taken to cover up all ti-ace of 
the owners or other persons financing the factory operations. 
The precautions were extended to cover all movements of 
pill ingredients and the fact that the factories were in many 
cases located and raided within a few days of the commence- 
ment of operations reflects great credit on the small band of 
officers engaged in these investigations. These officers had 
the satisfaction on several occasions of effecting the arrest 
and later securing the conviction of persons, who had been 
known to be connected with the pill traffic over a considerable 
period, and their eventual arrest was the result of months of 
patient work. The majority of cases of the factory type 
were the result of investigations which have been carried out 
along original lines and not the result of direct information. 
This system was extended during the year to cover divans of 
both types with considerable success. As in -previous years 
no money ivas found in pill factories or pill depots, and it 
is obvious that a special organization handles the financial 
side of the business. In two pill depots special memos 
authorizing delivery of pills were found, but there was of 
course no indication as to the place of origin or person 
issuing these memos. The persons carrying diacetylmor- 
phine and dyacetylmorphine pills meet and exchange their 
loads (which are generally small and inconspicious) , in all 
kinds of public places as well as in hotels and private houses, 
and on some occasions officers specially detailed have been 
able to keep these appointments and secure arrests. 
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As in ])revions years very little in(>n('y is iouiul in jiill 
nd opinni divans. Jiiis indicates iliat eolleeinrs inu'-t 
lake frcqiK'iii visits to remove to other premises the money 
ccoived from patrons. In almost all eases the jan-son lound 
ecping an opium or diaeelylmoi jihine pill divan claims to 
e the ))rinci])al tenant of the premises or lloor. in manv 
ascs where llie same jiremises or floor was raided aftor th(> 
ipsc of two or tliree days a new kecjier who claimed to he 
rincipal tenant was found — in fact as many as live hav<’ 
cen found within a month on the same jiremises. In Hong 
Long it is common knowledge that tenement jiremisc's are 
3t on a montlily tenancy and jiersons of the ty|)e u‘^ually 
)und in charge of divans were not tliose who would he 
rincipal tenants. 

IJ. CO-N'J'JtOJ. OF JNTj;itN.VJ'jnX.\L Tn.tJUv. 

(!) As already stated imjiort eertilieales are ij->ued 
1 lowing import of dangerous drugs for local use only, 
light temporary modifications were Jiowt'wu’ made to mei't 
tie ease ol consignments intended for “relief ])ur|ioses*’ in 
hina. There weie no exjiorts of dangerous drugs which 
ad been specially iiujiorlcd for Hong Kong use. 


(*2) 4’he.‘^e certiiieates are issued hy tin’ Siijicriutendeni 

f Imjiorts and lOxjiorts. jtiaei'tylmorjthine mu-'t, if 
njiorted, he consigned to the Director fd Ah'dii^al Si-tsiec'. 
I'ho will jiand the consignment over to (Ih’ comdgnec. 
’here have been no authorized imjiort^: of thi‘- drug for '-auc 
(‘ars. 


(:Vl 4 ’he que'.tioii of di\ct--{on or ti.uwit reftiticat* u’ol 
1)1 ari-c. Xo divci.'oon wouhl hi* ailoC)’?! v, itlfou* ch' >• 
’rutinv. and ;!l! ‘'hipincnt ; of onumt .’-nd ihimir.'U dnu' 
j tr.'Ui-dt through tlic(’olon\. v, ithor ivithout tt-'U iojuocn,. 
!C ; crut itu/cii. 
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Xu won' oxjiorioiK’otl wiili r('^ai‘(l lt» 

nan''!u|nnon{ or divor^iun ;itul thoro is no froi' x.ono 
in llonu Kon;:. Ujnuin or «l;5ni:onnw drnus lu-hl in llon^ 
Koni: tt»r a fow (ia.\s ponding tiainsiiipmoni on ihrouiih hills 
ladin;^ aro sUna’d in hojniod warohousi"'. 

«7'^ d'horo v.a'> no traltio with ooinUrios \vhio!» ha\o 
not adopU’d ti\»* (’('rliiioalo sy-iojii. 

(S) rhoro woro no (‘lianu^'s in tin* applioaiion of iho 
sv,->ion^ i<‘ Iiulian lu-mp, wliirU i" !roai« ti as a dtinif'-ianss «!ru;i. 
Indian lioin]' has not ix'on Imind in U ‘'0 in lionp KOni: for 
i))t‘;ial pnrposi's and tlion* :ipj>oa.r> to ho no doniand for iliis 
dru*:. 

IV. iNifltNATtoNAK ( 'o-oni: lnN\ 

(I) llonii Kon^^ hoin*: a. dopondonoy of (licat 
P>ritain. has no power to <-onoludo jntoinationa! tn'atios <ir 
agreements. 


i'l) llon^ Kon^^ lias contimiod to oo-opi'rate cm every 
po.ssihlc occasion with other f:overnnients. Whf're possible 
coinnmnication is made direct hy tin' Sujiorintendent of 
Imports and laxporis to the respon>ih!e authority in far 
eastern colonies, and in other cases eonuminieation has heen 
effected tlirouph tlie usual di])lomali<’ elu'nnels. In addition 
to the British colonies special contael has ht'en mad(' with 
the departments concerned in the United Slates. 

V. lu.iciT Tuai-1'ic. 

(j) (a). The traflie. in diaeetyiniorjihine pills did not 

increase in liong Kong during the year under review — the 
increase in the number of cases and jiiils seized was the 
result of organized ojierations against tlie dangerous drug 
menace. There is no doubt that the efl'orts of the last few 
years arc making themselves fell in all directions. Idie 
persons at the back of the tralTic have sufl’cred, and arc still 
sulTcring, huge losses and not a few arc safely lodged in goal 
with the prospect of banishment from the Colony at the 
expiration of their sentence. Buring the year 3,7Bj',0.14. pills 
were seized in a total of 794 seizures, of wliicli 700 seizures 
were in pill divan cases. The persons found carrying pills 
in the streets were usually not of the coolie type* and the 
patrons of divans were as a general rule young and not 
of the lowest class. Females were found' in many pill 
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(livjins — ninny weir believed lo In* pni'^iitme.''. 'Their wa^ 
linle evidenrr of tlie use of “white dnijjv” zither than in 
tlie form of dineetylinorpliine pilln. In one en-e however, 
evidence of the pirjinnition and smokin,ti ol cinnn't te.-. in the 
end of whieh a small quantity of a mixtiin* of e;sih‘int> and 
diaceiyimorphine had Inrii jilaeed was found. '^I'iie preinis<'< 
in wliicli this evidence was obtained W(*r»‘ oceujiied by 
northern Chinese who iiad been under suspicion for some 
time in connexion with the pill traliic. No nriv^i wa> 
made as, at tlie time of tiie laid, the occupants of the fhior 
v.-ere out. T'actorii's mannfactiirino' diacetylmorphine pills 
continued to be located (a) before ziperatioiis comnH'iiccd. 
and (b) sliortly after ojieraiions Iiad started, and in two 
cases netirly a monlli (‘lapsf'd after tlie {iremises had iua'ii 
occnjiied before jiill operations commeiua’d. ft was olnious 
tliat the persons eoneerned wi'ir waifinii to sei* whethr*r flu* 
premises were susjiccl and lonunately tlie oftieers enefatzed 
in these special invesli'xaiifuis were ahh* to Icei'p out of siirfit 
and allay siisjiieions, 

(b) 'I’liere were eleven .-eizure.s of diacetylmorphine 
diirinu the year, whieh involved just ovi-r llo tiimez'- of 
(lie drufr, imt of these four only wi'ri* imjiortant. 'i’h-’ 
diaectylmorpiiine itself was of the crude type. 

These eases were: 

( 1 ) rnmimhered hoiisi*. Xf,0'in 'I’aii Mei \‘illa;,'e. A 
la 1*10 pill factory was located in this hoiwe and amonu-t 
other exhihits found (sz'c rejiort on pill factories', ^^en* l*'> 
ounces of {liaei‘ly!morphine. d'he huiiah* in '■Itatsi'e 
.arrested and eoinieted. 


.Mat-du-d. Lantao Island. 'Phis \\,i- a r.C'- iti c. 
iai'ie se.'ile pill (.tfton uiid amoini^t other rshihil' T' oum <■ 
oi di.'KV'tyimorphine A\ere lotnui < si-r aKo rcpvu t 'Ui pdl 
factories!. 'I’wo [{-males and llir«c mah'- vvcri' .tro- od and 
f'iuiv ieli'd. 
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(h CiH'il lloii'l, Victorin. Il(inf4 Ix'oni^. 'Phis fiiso 
was t!u' rt'^iill of invosliiiaiions spn'ad ovci iiioiv than (wo 
vt'ai’s. A male iiad ('njiairt'd (ht‘ room on tlm morninji; of (lie 
raid and two others joiiu'd Iiiin at about mid-day. Tlu' thnn' 
wore known to tiio (h'pariniont and it was dccidod to rai<I tlu' 
nunn. Nothing wa< Umnd ami tlu* (dVieors wore on tlio point 
of h'avinp wlion a (onrth mah' arrived and was shown into 
thi' room, lie al^^o wa^ “known*' and on his person ihi’ee 
packets lltiA onnees in alH. ol tliae('tylm(M-j)hine wi're, found, 
rnfortnnately tlien' was no evidtmee a^xainst tlu' first three 
males hut tlie fourth was eonvieted. 

Ajipendiees VA and B jiivc' full details of all important 
pill and diaei'tylmorjihine eases, hut it is impossible for them 
to eonvev anv idea of tlu' ('xtraordinaiw ^U)od work' which has 
lead u]) to these cases. Special attention is drawn to the 
enormous quantities of pill inpn-edients found in some of 
these cases. Mdie averap<‘ wei<ihl of l.OOl) diaci'tylmorphine 
pills is nine ounci's. and the W(*i<,dits of materials found ^dve 
a clear indication as to th(‘ volume of business in view. 
Factories of this tyjie would not jiroduec less than ‘JOO.OOO 
pills a (lay. 

(e) Tlu're were only four sei/.ures of other dangerous 
drugs during the year uiuler reveiw — three of these involved 
a total of *2, 770 morphine pills in which morjihine appeared 
to have been used as a siihstilute for diacetylmorphinc, and 
one case wliich involved tiie posse.ssion of a few inor])hine 
ampoule.s — the total morphine content of which was 0.000 
grams. 


(r/j There were 80 seizures of Iranian raw opium 
Avhich involved 2,727 taels of the drug. The three large 
seizures are shown in A])pendix IIA and the drug seized is 
believed to have been intended for Hong Kong con.sumption. 
In a number of small cases seizui-es wei'e made under 
conditions vdiicli indicated that the drug was being taken to 
adjacent, and, for the time being, unoccupied areas of China. 
There were 148 seizures of Chinese ]-aAv opium which 
involved 7,380 taels of this drug. Of these three only wore 
of the large type (see Appendix IIA), and in one, which 
involved 2,G50 taels, it is believed that the opium, which 
came from the Shui Yuen and Liang Chow Districts, had 
reached Hong Kong via dealers in Shanghai and was 
intended for Singapore. The opium was not of the usual 
Yunnan type normally found in the Hong Kong illicit 
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iiarket. It v/ill he fccii from Appendix IIB that tlic 
lumber of soi/nircf; of raw opium in ItKb) was IbO eompared 
rith ‘i7() in ItKjS. 7’jn's decrease was due to th(‘ sliorta^u* 
I raw o])ium in the illicit market and there is no doubt that 
hroiifiliout tlie year the demand exceedc'd tlie sup})lv. A 
teady demand at a price Indow that ciiarged for its 
(juivaleiU of licit opium still exists but many smokers were 
riven to use licit opium owing to tlic abnormal price and 
carcity of the illicit article. 

(2) No poppy, coca plants or Indian hemp plants arc 
ultivated in Hong Kong. 

(7) 77ic number of prosecutions for on'ences against 
lie Dangerous Drugs Ordinance is given in Ajipendix 111. 
n the case of diacetylmorphine pills it siiould he noted tliat 
he same person is frequently charged with, (a) various 
angerous drugs ofi'ences, and (h) various opium offimces 
t the same time and place. Phill details of all opium 
rosecutions are given in Appendix TV which is repeated 
rom the report on prepared opium. 7'he usual |)cnalty for 
he possession of raw opium is Tf.K. J^2f) p('r tael with a 
laxiimirn of II. Iv. .s/5,00n with alternative inqulsonmcnt 
[» to one year. 2,111 persons were convicted by the 
lagistratcs for dangerous drug offences. It sliould he noted 
'nit 258,105 days in g^aol wen’ served hy dangi’rous drug 
risoners and 150,205 days in gaol Iiy opium prisojicrs 
urifig the year under review, and tlie proportion of the total 
.•lol expenditure whiidi ean he .assigned to thi’.-c pri‘a>ners 

^ H.K. .BOKbOjT.OO. 


( !) stated .above all importatit ea'^c- have .aire.afiy 
eeti reporti'd to the Leagiu’ of N.ati<»n-e 

(.5) I’ldl details of all dangerous drugs and r.sw opunu 
ejw'd are given itt ApjO’-ndiee.; J, jIA, IIB, V.\ ant! Vib 
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(J») Thore arc no whole.^nlo draiers and tin* iaioks and 
storks of ro^-dsion'd clioniists an* rhorked from tiiiu* to timr. 
Snell inspections showed tiiai tin* trathe thronifh lei^itimaie 
channels was in ord(*r. 

D. — Other Questions. 

XI. ChaPTL’K VI O]- THE IlAOrE Ol’il'.M OoNVr.NTloN OF 

Xo further information is availahlc* under (his head. 

Xir. rKF.P.AHKD OpIFM. 

Please see special report on jircpared opium. 

XIII. Otiieii Diiuc.s. 

ITong Kong does not a])pear to possess any trafhe iiufler 
tins lieading. Careful watch is howev(*r kept for the 
a))pearance of such drugs on tlie local market. 
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